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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1933 

Sept.  2,  Saturday,  8  a.m. -12  m Registration  for  Sub-Freshmen 

Sept.  5,  Tuesday Registration  for  Seniors 

Sept.  6,  Wednesday Registration  for  Juniors 

Sept.  7,  Thursday Registration  for  Sophomores 

Sept.  8,  Friday Registration  for  Freshmen 

Sept.  11,  Monday Instruction  begun 

Sept.  22,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full 

Oct.  13,  Friday,  8  a.m Recess    for    East    Central    Division    of   the 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 

Nov.  10,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees 

Nov.  24,  Friday,  8  a.m Recess  for  High  School  Conference 

Nov.  29,  Wednesday,  12  m Thanksgiving  recess  begun 

Dec.  4,  Monday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed 

Dec.  22,  Friday,  12  m Holiday  recess  begun 


1934 

Jan.  3,  Wednesday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed 

Jan.  23,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun 

Jan.  25,   Thursday Semester  examinations  ended 

Second  Semester 
1934 

Jan.  27,  Saturday Registration 

Jan.  29,  Monday Instruction  begun 

Feb.  9,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full 

Mar.  29,  Thursday,  12  m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees 

March  29,  Thursday,  12  m Easter  recess  begun 

Apr.  3,  Tuesday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed 

May  29,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun 

June  1,  Friday Semester  examinations  ended 

June  3,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Service 

June  5,  Tuesday Commencement 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  work  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the  high 
school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to  University 
students  who  expect  to  teach ;  -to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  in  the  solution  of 
their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities  ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size ;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  Sub-Freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  main- 
tain high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana.  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate,  without  any  crowding  in  corridors, 
lockerrooms,  or  classrooms,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Xear  the  high 
school  is  the  new  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes  meet  and 
in  which  intra-mural  and  inter-scholastic  games  take  place.  The  gymnasium  is 
also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art  and  design,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  4000  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  High  School  Library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     Xo  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work. 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.     They  will 
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be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  Sub-Freshman  class,  see  below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in,  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  students  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,  100-B  Administration  Building. 
In  addition,  pupils  should  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers  in  both  the  high 
school  building  and  in  the  gymnasium.    Combination  padlocks  are  recommended. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
Universit}^  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows,  this  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  Sub-Freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-33.  Twenty-five  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades, 
or  their  equivalent,  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation form  the  basis  for  the  selection  and  the  admission  of  only  superior  pupils 
to  this  group.  To  such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended 
enrichment  of  courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  required  sub- 
jects. English,  mathematics,  social  science,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Instru- 
mental music  is  elective.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  year  of  work, 
a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school  freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  GROUP  FRESHMEN 

Twenty-five    pupils    who    have    completed    seven    grades    or    the    equivalent 

constitute  the  Special  Group  Freshman  class,  instituted  during  the  school  year 

1932-33.     Elementary  school  records,  scores  on  'achievement  tests,  and  a  health 

iiiatioii    form    the   basis    for  the   selection   of   superior   pupils   for   this  class. 

This  3i  lectiotl   makes  it   possible   for  teachers  to  plan  a  course  covering  the  reg- 
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ular  ninth  grade  subject  matter  and  at  the  same  time  supplemented   richly  by 
eighth  grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Special  Group  Freshmen  consists  of  three  re- 
quired subjects — English,  algebra,  and  physical  education — and  of  two  elective 
subjects  chosen  from  the  following:  general  science,  French,  Latin,  ancient  and 
medieval  history,  music  appreciation,  art  and  design,  and  home  economics. 
Pupils  who  complete  this  course  satisfactorily  enter  the  regular  high  school 
sophomore  class. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  students  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  group 
depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  the  various  pupils.  Many  problems 
are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous  questions 
necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  teacher.  In  gen- 
eral, the  various  advisory  groups  considered  such  problems  as  the  following: 
planning  a  four-year  program  of  studies,  selecting  extra-curricular  activities, 
defining  school  and  community  citizenship,  and  learning  how  to  study.  Teachers 
give  particular  attention  to  students  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ILLINOIS1 

An  applicant  for  admission  under  either  the  old  plan  or  the  new  plan  must 
meet  the  following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  Conditions  under  which  non- 
graduates  may  be  admitted  are  given  on  page  10  of  the  Bulletin  cited  below.1 

The  New  Plan  of  Admission 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

a.  Two  majors  and  twro  minors,  or  three  majors,  selected  from  groups 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  on  page  9.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See 
definitions  of  Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  on  pages  8  and  9.) 

b.  A  total  of  at  least  ten  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E  on  page  9.) 

c.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
enter.     (See  tabular  statement  on  page  8.) 

d.  Five  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited    school   toward    its   diploma   and   which   meet   the   standards    for 


*Reprinted    from    University    of   Illinois    Bulletin,    Vol.    30,    No.    34,    "Requirements    for 
Admission,"  April  25,   1933. 
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accrediting  as  defined  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the 
value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit 
of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  THE  NEW  PLAN 
[Expressed  in  Terms  of  High  School  units] 
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•A  student  may  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  with  a  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced 
algebra,  or  both,  provided  he  meets  all  other  entrance  requirements.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics 
must  be  removed  during  his  first  year  of  residence. 

bA  student  may  enter  architecture  deficient  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced  algebra,  or  both,  pro- 
vided that  he  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  any  other  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts,  including  the  foreign  language  requirement.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics  must  be 
removed  during  his  first  year  of  residence. 

"Each  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  by  an  examination,  that  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  undergraduate  courses  in  applied  music.  No  entrance  credit  is 
allowed  for  this  examination. 

KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS:— L.A.S.,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Com.,  Commerce  and  Busi- 
\dministration;    Eng.,    Engineering;   Agr.,   Agriculture;    Ed.,    Education;    Phys.    Ed.,   Physical 
Education;  F.A.A.,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 
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Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups : 

A.  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
will  count  toward  a  major. 

B.  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

C.  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spheri- 
cal geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

D.  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and  zoology; 
general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and  geology.)  A 
major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects:  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be 
offered  in  place  of  botany  and  zoology.  A  minor  must  include  at  least  one 
unit  from  the  above  subjects. 

E.  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  sociology.)  A  major  must  include  at  least  two  units  in 
history,  and  a  minor  at  least  one  unit. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula 
of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

In  the  table  (page  8)  are  presented  the  special  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects  which 
are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted.  There  are  other  high  school  courses  which  are  highly  recommended 
because  they  give  most  effective  preparation  for  later  work  in  college.  In  plan- 
ning his  high  school  work  the  prospective  student  should  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  below. 

The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit  and  not  in  terms  of  majors 
and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the 
major  and  minor  requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 

English — \  units  (Public  Speaking  may  be  used  for  1  unit) 

Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units   (1  unit  must  be  in  American  History) 

Science — 1  unit 

Physical  Education — 1  unit   (4  years) 

Electives — 7  units 

*A  minimum  of  1  year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  High 
School  are  required. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Even   though   individual   needs   may  demand    special    program   adjustments, 
pupils  are  asked  to   plan  their  high  school   course  according  to  the   following 

sequences: 


Sub-Freshmen 
Required 
English 
Arithmetic 
Social  Science 
Industrial  Arts   (boys) 
Home   Economics    (girls) 
Music    Appreciation 
Art  Appreciation 
Physical  Education 

Elective 

Music    (Instrumental) 

Grade  IX 
Required 
English  I 
Physical  Education 

Elective 
Algebra 
Latin   I 
French  I 
General  Science 
Industrial  Arts 

Ancient  and  Medieval   History 
Music   (Appreciation) 
Home    Economics 
Art  and  Design 
Glee  Club 
Orchestra 

Grade  X 
Required 
English  II 
Physical    Education 

Elective 

Plane    Geometry 

Latin  I,  II 

French  I,   II 

Public    Speaking 

Biology 

Industrial  Arts 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

Modern  History 

Music   (Appreciation) 

Home  Economics 

Art  and  Design 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Glee  Club 

Orchestra 


Grade  XI 
Required 

English   III  or  Public   Speaking 
Physical   Education 

Elective 

Advanced    Algebra 

Solid  Geometry 

Latin  I,  II,  III 

French   I,    II,    III 

Public    Speaking 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Industrial  Arts 

Modern   History 

American   History 

Music   (Appreciation) 

Home  Economics 

Art  and  Design 

Bookkeeping 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Glee  Club 

Orchestra 

Grade  XII 
Required 
English   IV 
Physical   Education 

Elective 

Advanced  Algebra 

Solid  Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Latin  I,  II,  III,  IV 

French   I,    II,    III,    IV 

Public    Speaking 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Industrial  Arts 

American   History 

Music    (Appreciation) 

Home  Economics 

Art  and  Design 

Bookkeeping 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Glee   Club 

Orchestra 


It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  university  which  he  hopes  to  enter  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  However,  certain  institutions  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  accordance  with  certain  definite  sequences. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

A  moderate  amount  of  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  is  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty  of  University  High  School.  Athletic,  literary,  musical, 
and  social  groups  share  in  the  extra-curricular  program. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ART  AND  DESIGN 

The  Art  and  Design  course  enables  pupils  to  study  the  underlying  principles 
of  design  and  of  composition  and  color  in  commercial  art  and  picture  study, 
with  the  application  of  these  in  craft  problems.  Interior  decoration,  commercial 
art,  or  architectural  design  give  students  an  opportunity  to  express  individual 
interests.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  credit  varying  from  one-half  to 
two  units. 

COMMERCIAL  WORK 
Typewriting 

The  fall  semester  of  typewriting  is  devoted  to  learning  the  keyboard  and  to 
the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the  spring 
semester  emphasis  is  placed  on  business  letters,  tabulations,  outlines,  title  pages, 
and  themes.  A  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  and  care  of  the 
several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  which  are  furnished  in  the  school. 

Shorthand 

The  Gregg  system  of  shorthand  is  taught.  The  ability  to  write  from  rapid 
dictation  and  the  ability  to  transcribe  notes  constitute  the  chief  objectives  of  the 
course. 

Bookkeeping 

The  fundamental  principles  are  taught  so  the  pupil  may  use  these  as  a 
foundation  for  further  work  in  accountancy  or  in  actual  practice. 

ENGLISH 

The  study  of  English  in  the  University  High  School  includes  four  years  of 
work  in  literature  and  composition  and  one  year  of  public  speaking.  The  aims 
of  the  wrork  may  be  summarized  briefly  thus:  (1)  to  make  the  pupil's  life  richer 
and  fuller  through  a  knowledge  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  best  that  has  been 
written  by  English  and  American  authors ;  (2)  to  help  him  in  forming  the  habit 
of  reading  rapidly,  understanding!}-,  and  widely;  (3)  to  train  him  to  talk  in  a 
simple,  connected  fashion  about  topics  within  the  range  of  his  interests;  (4) 
to  teach  him  to  write  clearly,  correctly,  and  forcefully. 

The  work  in  literature  is  made  especially  rich  and  valuable  because  of  the 
admirable  school  library.  The  teachers  of  English,  aided  by  a  librarian,  have 
been  unusually  successful  in  inspiring  in  a  very  large  number  of  students  a 
liking  for  reading  widely  in  all  sorts  of  better  books.  This  acquaintance  with 
books  and  an  enthusiasm  for  them  are  further  strengthened  by  the  Book  Clubs 
organized  in  a  number  of  the  classes.  Here  pupils  discuss  those  books  they  have 
been  reading,  tell  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  their  favorite  authors  and  inci- 
dents concerning  them,  and  enthusiastically  share  their  literary  likings.  To  them 
literature  becomes  a  very  real  and  fascinating  part  of  life. 

At  the  basis  of  the  work  in  composition  are  two  fundamental  ideas:  (1) 
that  pupils  cannot  write  well  unless  they  have  something  to  say;  and  (2)  that 
they  must  learn  to  express  their  ideas  correctly.  Consequently  the  courses  in 
composition  are  designed  to  aid  the  pupils  in  gaining  a  wide  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  their  daily  lives.  They  are  trained 
to  see  and  to  think  more  clearly  and  to  master  the  technique  of  expressing  their 
thoughts.  In  some  of  these  classes  a  laboratory  plan  is  used  which  enables  the 
pupil  to  receive  a  large  amount  of  individual  attention,  such  as  would  not  be 
possible  in  classes  not  rigorously  limited  as  to  size.     Here  each  pupil  may  make 
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just  as  rapid  progress  as  his  ability  and  his  industry  will  permit.  Here  he  may 
receive  much  drill  and  practice  in  those  matters  of  writing  of  which  he  stands 
most  in  need. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the  class  in  public  speaking,  a  dramatic  club  has 
been  organized  which  gives  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  excellent  plays.  The 
club  is  but  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  University  High  School  for  fostering 
in  the  pupils  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  keenest  pleasures  in  life 
may  come  from  mental  recreation. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

French 

Four  years  of  French  are  offered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  pro- 
nunciation receives  particular  attention.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  empha- 
sized through  the  use  of  the  language.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach 
pupils  to  read  simple  French  with  direct  comprehension.  Much  of  the  class 
work  is  carried  on  in  French. 

During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is  studied.  Further 
consideration  is  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar  including  a  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  verb.  The  work  given  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common 
features  of  sentence  structure.  Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  readings  in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects 
being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

Third  year  French  consists  of  a  very  thorough  grammar  review  and  of  ex- 
tensive reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progressively  larger  amount  of 
time. 

Fourth  year  French  or  French  Literature  is  designed  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  the  upper  undergraduate  university  courses  in  French.  The  texts  are  chosen 
from  among  the  chief  authors  of  French  literature ;  much  oral  French  is  used ; 
the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar  to  the  pupils ;  and 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  acquiring  a  correct  pronunciation,  character- 
ized by  proper  physiological  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of  general  and 
exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of  the  phrase 
and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

The  development  of  an  ability  to  read  Latin  with  reasonable  correctness  and 
fluency  is  the  chief  objective  of  the  Latin  courses  in  University  High  School. 
The  work  is  planned,  however,  to  give  the  pupils  certain  other  values.  These 
are:  (1)  an  increase  in  English  vocabulary  and  a  nice  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  words;  (2)  an  improved  understanding  of  English  grammar  and 
spelling;  (3)  a  broadening  of  outlook  gained  through  a  study  of  the  customs 
and  religion  of  ancient  Rome  as  revealed  through  history,  literature,  and  art ; 
(4)  a  literary  appreciation  of  the  writings  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Virgil. 

Latin  I. — Supplementary  Latin  stories  are  given  to  the  pupils  from  time  to 
time.  A  mastery  of  inflection  (not  including  the  subjunctive  mood  of  verbs)  is 
attempted  through  various  means  suited  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  form  and 
syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  and 
the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this  study.  The 
second  portion  is  concerned  with  the  translations  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars.  This 
is  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  semester. 

Latin  III  and  Latin  IV. — The  advanced  pupils  study  the  writings  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil  in  alternate  years.1  An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  pupils' 
enjoyment  of  their  work  by  developing  their  power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth 
of  what  is  being  read. 

'Virgil,  1933-34. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Home  Economics  department  of  the  University  High  School  offers 
varied  opportunities  for  the  high  school  pupil  in  the  study  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  problems  in  relationship  to  the  family  group. 

The  courses  are  open  to  all  high  school  pupils. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

This  course  helps  the  pupil  become  a  thoughtful  consumer  of  textiles 
through  the  study  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  fabrics,  of  the  testing 
of  fabrics,  and  of  their  uses.  Color  and  design  in  relation  to  the  individual,  the 
selection  and  care  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the  construction  of  garments  are  given 
in  relationship  to  income  levels  and  to  the  members  of  the  family  group  of  each 
student  in  order  that  each  may  always  be  a  well  dressed  person. 

Selection,  Preparation,  and  Serving  of  Food 
Meal  planning  is  the  basis  upon  which  this  course  has  been  organized.  The 
foods  served  at  each  meal  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adequate  diet 
for  the  individual  as  a  member  of  a  family.  Problems  in  buying  of  food  are 
studied  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  become  a  more  economical  purchaser. 
Art  and  skill  in  preparing  and  serving  food  will  be  acquired  through  the  practice 
of  preparing  and  serving  of  food  in  the  laboratory. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Industrial  Arts  I 

This  course  offers  instruction  and  practice  in  drawing  and  shopwork  for 
beginners.  The  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  printing  may  also  be  made  a  part 
of  the  course  for  those  interested.  The  equipment  is  ample  for  doing  excellent 
work  in  these  different  phases,  and  every  opportunity  is  offered  capable  students 
to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  permit.  Individual  instruction  is  given 
except  where  group  instruction  can  be  more  effectively  used. 

The  course  is  not  given  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  that  of  general  education.  It  should  develop  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  common  tools,  drawing  instruments,  and  other  materials ; 
but  a  more  important  outcome  of  the  course  should  be  a  knowledge  of  the  role 
that  drawing,  blueprints,  tools  and  machines,  paints  and  other  finishes,  wood,  etc., 
play  in  an  industrial  society.  Pupils  are  expected  to  design  and  to  make  one  or 
more  useful  projects  each  semester.  They  are  required  to  pay  for  materials  used 
in  excess  of  the  regular  allowance.  A  simple  business  method  of  accounting 
for  all  material  used  gives  some  experience  in  the  keeping  of  records. 

Industrial  Arts  II 
This  advanced  course  continues  the  general  plan  of  Industrial  Arts  I,  but 
utilizes  more  difficult  problems  and  more  related  information.  Some  time  is 
given  to  the  study  of  the  design  and  construction  of  period  furniture  and  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  civilization.  Individual  instruction 
is  given  in  an  attempt  to  lead  the  students  to  develop  initiative  and  good  habits 
of  organization  and  construction  in  their  work.  In  the  drawing  room,  advanced 
problems  of  mechanical  drawing,  as  well  as  problems  in  architectural  drawing, 
are  assigned. 

MATHEMATICS 

A  one  year's  course  in  the  usual  topics  of  algebra  through  the  quadratic 
equation  is  usually  taken  by  Freshmen.  A  course  in  demonstrative  geometry 
covering  the  standard  list  of  theorems  of  plane  geometry  with  many  original 
exercises  comes  in  the  second  year.     In  this  course  stress  is  put  upon  generaliz- 
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ing  methods  of  thinking  and  upon  building  a  clear  meaning  of  proof.  A  se- 
mester course  in  advanced  algebra  is  offered  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  wishing  to 
prepare  for  college  mathematics.  In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  frac- 
tions, radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphic  methods.  An  elective 
course  of  one  semester  in  solid  geometry  is  offered.  Geometric  computation 
exercises  and  development  of  space  notions  and  theorems  receive  emphasis  here. 
A  semester  course  in  plane  trigonometry  is  often  elected  in  the  junior  or  the 
senior  year  by  pupils  who  are  looking  forward  to  college  work  and  who  possess 
high  ability  in  mathematics.  College  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  if  it 
is  not  used  for  high  school  graduation. 

In  all  mathematics  courses  efforts  are  made  more  to  stress  understanding 
and  quantitative  thinking  than  to  place  frequent  over-emphasis  upon  technique. 
The  formula,  graphic  representation,  the  equation,  measurement  and  compu- 
tation, congruence,  similarity,  and  demonstration  are  considered  dominant  ideas 
to  which  other  notions  are  related. 

MUSIC 

Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of  music. 

At  least  two  days  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  appreciation  phase  of  music 
study.  This  includes:  (1)  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  illustrated 
in  music, — nationality,  form,  and  expression  or  content ;  (2)  the  media  for 
musical  expression — the  various  types  of  men's  and  women's  voices  in  solo  and 
combination,  the  various  families  of  instruments  in  the  symphony  orchestra  and 
the  military  band,  and  the  instruments  of  each  family  in  solo  and  combination. 
Several  oratorios  and  operas  in  condensed  form  are  read,  played,  and  sung  to 
begin  the  inculcation  of  an  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  in  this  field  of 
musical  composition.  Radio  programs  and  recitals  given  by  the  University 
School  of  Music  are  correlated  closely  with  classroom  discussions. 

At  least  two  days  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  music. 
A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  beginnings  of  music  among  the 
ancient  peoples  and  among  the  early  ecclesiastical  and  secular  groups  before  the 
phenomenal  developments  of  the  last  three  centuries  are  taken  up.  The  phono- 
graph and  the  piano  are  used  freely  for  illustrative  material  supplementing  the 
text. 

Orchestra 

An  opportunity  is  offered  to  play  music  of  the  highest  quality,  but  of 
medium  difficulty.  Since  a  number  of  the  players  are  beginners  and  since  others 
are  well  advanced,  rehearsals  are  often  held  in  sections  under  the  supervision 
of  advanced  University  music  students,  who  center  their  attention  upon  the 
needs  of  each  individual.  It  is  possible  with  some  music  for  each  four  players 
to  form  a  perfect  quartet,  in  which  each  member  takes  his  turn  at  playing  the 
melody.  These  quartets  may  be  combined  into  a  full  orchestra  playing  together. 
The  training  given  in  the  quartets  and  small  groups  should  encourage  the  form- 
ing of  home  and  neighborhood  ensembles,  and  thus  make  music  of  more  value 
to  the  pupils  in  later  life.  The  advanced  players  are  recommended  for  All-State 
and  University  orchestras.  They  also  prepare  difficult  ensemble  numbers  for 
concerts.  Every  effort  is  made  to  insure  progress  upon  the  part  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  purpose  of  the  vocal  music  organizations  is  to  lead  pupils  to  find  the 
enjoyment  which  comes  from  singing  beautiful  music  well. 
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Although  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs  practice  separately  for  the  most 
part,  they  frequently  unite  to  form  a  mixed  chorus.  Cantatas  and  operettas  are 
presented  each  year. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

The  chief  objective  of  the  program  in  physical  education  is  to  assist  each 
individual  to  achieve  the  optimum  health  level  of  which  he  is  capable.  Health 
is  the  first  prerequisite  for  complete  living. 

General  Plan. — Each  boy  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Service  and  a  proficiency  test  by  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  a  program  of  large  muscle  skills,  health 
habits,  and  extra-curricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated  for  the  individual. 

Specific  Plan. — All  pupils  attend  physical  education  classes  twice  weekly  for 
four  years  and  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  a  natural  play  program,  which 
emphasizes  organic  vigor,  good  posture,  neuromuscular  skills,  positive  health 
habits,  desirable  social  traits,  and  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time.  Participation 
in  outdoor  activities  receives  particular  emphasis.  Pupils  with  postural  defects 
and  other  growth  handicaps  are  permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program 
insofar  as  is  practicable,  and  in  addition  are  given  individual  corrective  activi- 
ties. Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  partially  taken  care  of  by 
homogeneous  groupings  with  Freshmen  and  Sub-Freshmen  in  one  class,  and 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors  in  another. 

Interschool  competition  in  basketball  and  track  is  offered  as  an  extra-cur- 
ricular activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and  interests  are  above  average.  Interclass 
participation  in  basketball,  boxing,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  tennis  is  open  to  all. 
In  addition  there  are  opportunities  for  participating,  on  Saturdays,  in  such 
recreational  activities  as  hiking,  swimming,  and  skating. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

The  physical  education  program  is  based  on  the  physiological  and  intellec- 
tual needs  and  development  of  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school.  With 
the  medical  examination  of  the  Health  Service  as  a  background,  the  students 
are  given  an  orthopaedic  examination,  following  which  work  ■  is  planned  for 
them  according  to  their  particular  needs  and  capacities.  A  great  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  program  attractive  and  varied. 

Three  hours  of  work  are  required  each  week,  the  third  hour  being  an 
elective  of  either  swimming  or  rhythmic  work.  Each  girl  may  elect  both 
swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus  participate  in  four  hours  of  physical 
education  a  week.  Numerous  seasonal  sports  are  given  attention.  These  include 
tennis  and  hockey  in  the  fall  courses,  and  basketball  and  volley-ball  during  the 
winter  season. 

Classes  are  given  in  individual  work  for  those  girls  who  for  various  physical 
reasons  are  not  equipped  to  do  the  regular  work. 

SCIENCE 

Biology 

The  Biology  course  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

(a)  Fall  Study. — This  period  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  life  functions 
and  interrelations  of  living  things.  Trees,  shrubs,  fall  flowers,  insects  and  weeds 
are  studied  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory.  Collections  of  materials  are 
made  for  laboratory  use. 
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(b)  Winter  Study. — This  period  ranging  from  December  to  March,  is  de- 
voted to  the  biology  of  man  and  his  interrelationship  with  other  living  things. 
Most  of  the  laboratory  work  is  confined  to  physiology,  anatomy,  hygiene,  sani- 
tation, and  other  related  subjects.  Many  of  the  problems  investigated  are  those 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  pupil's  own  observation  ;  by  classroom  dis- 
cussion, or  by  the  text. 

(c)  Spring  Study. — The  spring  period  is  devoted  to  nature  study.  Field 
trips  are  made  to  various  parts  of  the  University  campus,  to  fields,  woods,  and 
other  places  where  materials  for  study  are  to  be  had.  These  trips  are  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  pupils  with  common  plants  and  animals  in  their  natural 
habitat ;  of  showing  the  relation  of  plants  and  animals  to  their  environment ; 
of  showing  the  modifications  which  plants  and  animals  have  undergone  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  respective  environments;  and  of  identifying  birds,  spring 
flowers,  and  trees. 

The  recitation  periods  are  devoted  to  discussion  of  problems  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  field  trips,  and  to  the  study  and  testing  of  special  phases 
of  classroom  work. 

Chemistry 

In  chemistry  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  chemical  elements  and  their 
simpler  compounds.  The  aims  of  the  course  are:  (1)  to  show  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect;  (2)  to  interest  pupils  in  great  achievements  resulting  from 
knowledge  of  chemical  laws  and  facts;  (3)  to  instill  in  pupils,  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  the  scientific  method  of  procedure  relative  to  the  problems  of  life;  and 
(4)  to  develop  such  habits,  concepts,  and  ideals  as  accuracy,  persistency,  open- 
mindedness,  etc. 

Physics 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work,  covering  the  important  phases  of  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity, 
sound,  and  light.  An  effort  is  made  to  arouse  interest  in  the  things  and  forces 
of  nature ;  to  replace  superstition  and  ignorance  with  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature;  to  give  specific  information  about  the  many  devices 
which  have  added  materially  to  the  progress  of  civilization;  and  to  develop 
habits  of  order,  of  neatness,  and  of  correct  and  accurate  reasoning. 

General  Science 

General  Science  is  an  elementary  course  open  to  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade. 
It  is  an  organized  study  which  aims  to  develop  the  scientific  attitude  and  method 
of  investigation  through  a  knowledge  of  environment.  The  pupils  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  explore  and  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  divisions  of 
science.  An  attempt  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  understand  the  unifying  gener- 
alizations of  science  and  to   formulate  explanations  of  everyday  phenomena. 

The  subject  matter  of  general  science  is  based  upon  the  pupils'  natural  in- 
terests and  past  experiences.  It  is  organized  into  such  major  units  as:  the 
earth  on  which  we  live,  environment  and  its  control,  weather  and  climate,  food 
supply,  clothing,  health,  diseases,  fire,  construction  materials,  machines,  elec- 
tricity, transportation,  communication,  etc. 

The  recitation  becomes  a  socialized  discussion.  Special  reports,  oral  and 
written,  by  individual  students  are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  period  is  devoted 
to  demonstrations,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 
The  course   in  ancient  and  medieval  history  is  intended  to  give  an  under- 
Standing   and    appreciation    of    the    social    progress    of    man    from    the    earliest 
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historic  times  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  not  only  reminds  the 
pupil  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the 
present,  but  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  modern  ideas  and 
institutions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise  of  national  states. 

Modern  History 
The  course  in  modern  history  deals  with  the  period  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  those  nations  having  most  influence  on  our  own  life  and  time.  Planned  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  it  presupposes  a  fair  degree  of  maturity  of  comprehension 
and  is  designed  to  stimulate  critical  study  and  rather  extensive  reading.  Sub- 
jects receiving  special  emphasis  are  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  national- 
ism, the  Industrial  Revolution,  imperialism,  the  growth  of  democracy,  the 
origins  of  the  World  War,  and  post-war  problems. 

American  History 

The  course  in  American  history  begins  with  a  study  of  our  European  back- 
ground and  continues,  through  the  first  semester,  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  begins  with  the  period  of  recon- 
struction and  continues  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  use  of  supplementary  reading,  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  develop  a  genu- 
ine enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels,  biography,  and  travel,  as  wrell 
as  to  develop  the  ability  to  use  supplementary  and  collateral  references  in  the 
preparation  of  their  daily  work. 

One  day  each  week  is  spent  in  a  discussion  of  current  history  topics,  and 
every  available  opportunity  is  used  to  point  out  comparisons  between  present 
problems  and  those  of  the  past.  An  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  pupils  see  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems  in  their  relationship  to  those  of  other 
nations. 

Civics 

The  course  in  civics  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  deals  with  the  structure 
and  organization  of  national,  state,  and  local  government,  and  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  with  which  these  governments  must  deal. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  an  open-minded  study  of  controversial  problems. 
Pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  discussions  through  the  use  of  debates 
and  special  reports.  The  daily  papers  and  current  magazines  are  used  exten- 
sively in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  see  their  government  at  work 
and  understand  how  it  meets  certain  problems. 

Economics 

The  course  in  economics  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  deals  with  the 
principles  and  laws  of  economics.  Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  course 
practical  and  to  have  the  pupils  realize  that  the  laws  of  economics  actually 
operate  among  us.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  study  of  local  problems, 
the  free  use  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  making  of  liberal  allusions 
to  history. 
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State  Teachers'  Association 
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1935 
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June  4,  Tuesday Commencement 

Summer  Session 

June  1 7,  Monday Registration 

Aug.  10,  Saturday Final  examinations  ended 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  work  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the  high 
school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to  University 
students  who  expect  to  teach;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the  solution  of 
their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  new  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education 
classes  meet  and  in  which  intra-mural  and  inter-scholastic  games  take  place. 
The  gymnasium  is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  4000  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  High  School  Library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  300  reels  for 
motion  pictures  and  2000  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work. 
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3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B   Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  board. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-33.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation form  the  basis  for  the  selection  and  the  admission  of  only  superior  pupils 
to  this  group.  To  such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended 
enrichment  of  courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  required  sub- 
jects. English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Instru- 
mental music  and  orchestra  are  elective.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school  freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  GROUP  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  group  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals 
in  a  separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  form  the 
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basis  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  special  group  freshmen  consists  of  three  re- 
quired subjects — English,  algebra,  and  physical  education — and  of  two  elective 
subjects  chosen  from  the  following:  general  science,  French,  Latin,  German, 
ancient  and  medieval  history,  music  appreciation,  art,  industrial  arts,  and  home 
economics.  Pupils  who  complete  this  course  satisfactorily  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  sophomore  class. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  group 
depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  the  various  pupils.  Many  problems 
are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous  questions 
necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher.  In  gen- 
eral, the  various  advisory  groups  consider  such  problems  as  the  following: 
planning  a  four-year  program  of  studies,  selecting  extra-curricular  activities, 
defining  school  and  community  citizenship,  and  learning  how  to  study.  Teachers 
give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

REMEDIAL   CLASSES   IN   READING   AND   ARITHMETIC 

Experience  indicates  that  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  early  in  the  high  school  period  contributes  materially  to  the  success 
of  a  pupil's  later  work.  Consequently,  diagnostic  tests  in  these  subjects  are  ad- 
ministered early  in  the  school  year  to  all  entering  pupils.  It  is  recommended 
that  pupils  showing  deficiencies  in  either  or  both  of  the  above  subjects  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  to  make  corrections  in  remedial  classes.  Instruction 
in  these  classes  depends  upon  individual  needs.  Pupils  receive  no  credit  toward 
graduation  for  this  work. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects.  —  Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education  and  twelve-weeks  courses  in  music  appreciation 
and  art  appreciation  are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to 
take  the  twelve-weeks  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  twelve-weeks 
course  in  home  economics. 

Elective  Subjects. — Sub-freshmen  may  elect  beginning  instrumental  instruc- 
tion and  orchestra. 

Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — English  and  physical  education  are  required  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  In  the  junior  year  the  pupil  may 
choose  English  III  or  public  speaking.     For  other  required  subjects,  see  page  9. 

Elective  Subjects. — Courses  in  Art,  Home  Economics  (foods,  textiles  and 
clothing),  Industrial  Arts,  and  Music  (appreciation  and  history,  harmony,  en- 
semble, applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  instruction,  glee  club,  and  orches- 
tra)  may  be  elected  in  any  of  the   four  years.    Pupils  are  asked  to  plan  their 
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program  of  other  elective  subjects  according  to  the  accompanying  chart,  which 
shows  the  years  in  which  each  course  may  be  taken.  Special  adjustments  can 
be  made  in  the  program  to  fit  individual  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 


Program  Chart 


SUBJECTS 

Freshman 
Year 

Sophomore 
Year 

Junior 
Year 

Senior 
Year 

Art 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  7. 

Commercial  Subjects 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

English 

Required  in  each  year.    See  statement  on  page  7. 

Foreign  Languages 

Latin  I 
French  I 
German  I 

Latin  I  or  II 
French  I  or  II 
German  I 

Latin  I,  II,  or  III 
French  I,  II,  or  III 
German  I 

Latin  I,  II,  III,  or  IV 
French  I,  II,  III,  or  IV 

Home  Economics 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  7. 

Industrial  Arts 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  7. 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 
Trigonometry 

Music 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  7. 

Physical  Education 

Required  in  each  year.    See  statement  on  page  7. 

Science 

General  Science 

Biology 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies 

Ancient  and 
Medieval 
History 

Ancient  and 

Medieval 

History 
Modern  History 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Civics 
Economics 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Civics 
Economics 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  educational  value  in  athletic, 
literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  moderate  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  extra-curricular  program  of  the  University  High  School.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  organizations  and  activities  are  as  follows: 

Social  organizations:  the  Cii rl  Reserves,  Girls  Athletic  Association,  the 
Ili-Y,  the  Dramatics  Club,  Hoy  Scouts,  and  Girl  Scouts. 
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Intra-mural  and  inter-scholastic  sports:  gymnastics,  basketball,  wrestling, 
boxing,  tennis,  swimming,  skating,  and  track. 

Literary:  the  Uni  High  News,  a  small  paper  published  weekly;  the  U.  and 
I.,  the  school  year  book;  literary  contests  held  yearly.  The  school  journal- 
ism club  is  especially  active  in  sponsoring  journalistic  endeavor.  It  is  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  showing  special  proficiency  and  interest  in  this  line  of 
work.    The  French  club  is  open  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  French  classes. 

Dramatic:  the  junior  and  senior  plays,  the  annual  puppet  show,  and  the 
dramatic  evenings. 

Music:  the  annual  operetta,  music  evenings,  radio  broadcasts,  and  ensembles. 

Assemblies:  weekly  programs  of  various  kinds,  participated  in  and  directed 
by  pupils  of  all  classes. 

Social  functions:  all-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  auspices 
of  the  various  classes.  Occasionally  suppers  and  picnics  are  sponsored  by  or- 
ganizations to  promote  school  interest  in  special  activities. 


CAFETERIA 

Warm  lunches  may  be  secured  for  a  nominal  sum.  They  are  prepared  in 
the  school  kitchen  and  served  in  cafeteria  style.  The  use  of  the  cafeteria  is 
entirely  optional.  Provisions  are  made  for  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  own 
lunches  from  home. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation ;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 

English — X  units  (Public  Speaking  may  be  used  for  1  unit) 

Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units   (1  unit  must  be  in  American  History) 

Science — 1  unit   (General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics) 

Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Electives — 7  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ILLINOIS2 

An  applicant  for  admission  under  either  the  old  plan  or  the  new  plan  must 
meet  the  following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  Conditions  under  which  non- 
graduates  may  be  admitted  are  given  on  page  10  of  the  Bulletin  cited  below.2 


1A  minimum  of  1  year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  High 
School  are  required. 

2According  to  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  No.  36,  "Requirements  for  Ad- 
mission,"  May  8,    1934. 
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The  New  Plan  of  Admission 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

a.  Two  majors  and  two  minors,  or  three  majors,  selected  from  groups 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  on  page  11.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See 
definitions  of  Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  on  page  11.) 

b.  A  total  of  at  least  ten  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E  on  page  11.) 


SPECIAL  SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  THE  NEW  PLAN 
[Expressed  in  Terms  of  High  School  units] 


College  or  School1 
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Geometry  (Plane) 
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Solid  and  Spherical  Ge- 
ometry 

Kd 

Ka 

Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,    Italian,   or 
Spanish  (both  in  same) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  or 
German  (both  in  same) 

2 

2 

History  and  Civics 

I 

Applied  Music 
(by  examination) 

(c) 

^ey  to  abbreviations: — L.A.S.,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Com.,  Commerce  and  Business  Admin- 
istration; Eng.,  Engineering;  Agr.,  Agriculture;  Ed.,  Education;  P.  E.,  Physical  Education;  F.A.A. , 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

2For  admission  to  all  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Education,  two  years  of  general  college  work 
are  required. 

aA  student  may  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  with  a  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced 
algebra,  or  both,  provided  he  meets  all  other  entrance  requirements.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics 
must  be  removed  during  his  first  year  of  residence. 

bA  student  may  enter  architecture  deficient  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced  algebra,  or  both,  pro- 
vided that  he  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  any  other  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts,  including  the  foreign  language  requirement.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics  must  be 
removed  during  his  first  year  of  residence. 

"Each  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  by  an  examination,  that  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  undergraduate  courses  in  applied  music.  No  entrance  credit  is 
allowed  for  this  examination. 

''Except  for  students  in  the  chemical  industries  group. 
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c.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
enter.     (See  tabular  statement  on  page  10.) 

d.  Five  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for 
accrediting  as  defined  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the 
z-alue  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Xot  less  than  one  unit 
of  zcork  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups  : 

A.  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
will  count  toward  a  major. 

B.  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

C.  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spheri- 
cal geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

D.  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and  zoology; 
general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and  geology.)  A 
major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects:  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be 
offered  in  place  of  botany  and  zoology.  A  minor  must  include  at  least  one 
unit  from  the  above  subjects. 

E.  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  sociology. )  A  major  must  include  at  least  two  units  in 
history,  and  a  minor  at  least  one  unit. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula 
of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

In  the  table  (page  10)  are  presented  the  special  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects  which 
are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  art  includes  a  review  of  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  chalk 
and  crayon.  The  program  is  correlated  with  that  of  other  subjects  studied.  In- 
dividual needs  and  interests  are  carefully  considered. 

High  School  Art 

A  one-year  course  in  art  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  includes  freehand 
drawing  and  perspective,  figure  drawing,  color,  and  design.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized for  any  pupil  who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art,  to  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  art  in  general,  and  to 
set  up  for  himself  standards  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  environment. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  title-pages, 
and  themes.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and  care  of  the  several 
makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency attained  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the  work. 
In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire  the 
ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique  approved 
by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a  test  occu- 
pying a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the  school 
year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Shorthand 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 
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ENGLISH 

Sub-Freshman  English 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes  the  essential  elements  of 
grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  enriched  by  oral  and 
written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  reading  from  books  of  travel  and 
adventure.  The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  pupil's  recognition  of 
the  parts  of  speech  and  his  understanding  of  their  functions,  their  inflections, 
and  their  relations  toward  sentence  sense.  Supplementary  to  the  grammar  are 
dictionary,  vocabulary,  and  spelling  drills.  Instruction  in  literature  emphasizes 
early  American  life  as  told  in  simple  story,  verse,  and  biography.  Supervised 
stud}'  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

English  I 

The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  balance  between  composition 
and  literature.  In  composition,  the  pupil  completes  his  study  of  the  grammar 
of  the  sentence  by  special  consideration  of  the  word,  phrase,  and  clause  forms 
of  its  elements;  he  aspires  to  the  development  of  a  pleasing  style  in  narrative 
and  descriptive  expression,  chiefly  by  employing  variety  and  exactness  in 
sentence  structure  and  in  diction ;  he  progresses  in  the  punctuation  of  sentences 
by  the  mastery  of  a  few  general  principles ;  he  learns  how  to  diagnose  and  cor- 
rect his  own  spelling  difficulties.  In  literature,  the  pupil  correlates  his  work  in 
English  with  that  in  the  social  studies,  the  languages,  art,  and  music,  by  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  classics  and  by  extensive  library  reading.  Supervised  study 
continues  from  the  sub-freshman  into  the  freshman  English  class  procedure. 

English  II 

The  sophomore  course  in  English  continues  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
composition  and  literature.  The  organization  of  content  permits  the  pupil  to 
advance  in  power  and  style  of  expression  and  to  acquire  standards  of  literary 
appreciation.  In  composition,  the  paragraph  is  emphasized  as  a  unit  of  thought, 
and  individual  projects  are  used  to  encourage  the  creative  spirit  in  various 
fields  of  writing.  In  literature,  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  careful  study 
of  a  few  classics  and  for  diversified  and  pleasurable  reading  experiences.  The 
unit  organization  of  subject  matter  and  the  laboratory-recitation  method  of 
instruction  characterize  the  entire  course. 

English  III 

The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  literature — poetry  in 
the  first  semester  and  prose  in  the  second  semester.  The  course  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  pupil  to  assemble  the  literary  and  historical  facts  which  his  college 
courses  in  English  will  demand  and  to  enrich  his  appreciation  of  the  chief  types 
of  English  literature  through  a  chronological  survey  of  their  development, 
through  a  detailed  study  of  representative  excerpts,  and  through  extensive  col- 
lateral reading.  The  high  school  library  is  the  laboratory  where  the  class  com- 
pletes many  projects  of  an  individual  nature. 

English  IV 

The  senior  course  in  English  consists  entirely  of  rhetoric.  The  aims  are  to 
mechanize  matters  of  form  in  composition  by  advancing  the  pupil  from  specific 
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rules  to  general  principles  in  his  application  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  punctu- 
ation, and  to  lead  the  pupil  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  correct  and  effective  ex- 
pression of  his  own  ideas  and  emotions.  The  course  provides  him  with  methods 
of  evaluating,  assembling,  and  organizing  items  of  information  obtained  from 
authoritative  sources.  The  writing  of  the  first  semester  is  light  and  imaginative; 
that  of  the  second  semester  is  expository,  being  based  upon  the  student's  sup- 
plementary reading  of  books  and  magazines. 

Public  Speaking 

The  course  in  public  speaking  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  types 
of  pupils:  those  who  need  speech  correction  and  those  who  show  unusual 
promise  in  formal  and  interpretative  speech.  The  first  semester's  work  stresses 
individual  needs  in  organization  and  delivery  and  offers  practice  in  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  various  types  of  speeches,  including  the  formal  debate. 
The  second  semester's  work  combines  vocal  and  bodily  expression  through  pan- 
tomime, elementary  interpretation,  play  presentation,  and  the  writing  of  one- 
act  plays. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

German 

A  beginning  course  in  German  will  be  given  during  the  school  year  1934-35, 
and  other  courses  will  be  added  subsequently,  it  is  hoped,  until  four  years  of 
work  will  be  offered. 

German  I. — The  first-year  course  will  be  designed  to  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  the  essentials  of  grammar  through  use  of  the  language  and  to  develop 
ability  to  read  simple  German  with  direct  comprehension.  Most  of  the  class 
work  will  be  conducted  in  German. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
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signed  to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors ;  much  oral 
French  is  used ;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
general  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  render  the  formal  study  of  grammar  functional  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  alternate  years.1  An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  increase 
each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his  power  to  perceive  the 
literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  twelve-weeks  course  for  girls, 
combines  instruction  in  textiles,  clothing,  and  foods.  Problems  considered  are 
the  kinds  of  textiles  used  for  clothing,  qualities  to  be  observed  when  purchasing 
clothing,  the  proper  foods  for  a  growing  child  to  eat,  and  the  economic  buying 
of  foods.   Some  time  is  devoted  to  clothing  construction  and  to  food  preparation. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

The  course  in  textiles  and  clothing  is  a  one-year  course  dealing  with  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  fabrics,  their  testing  and  use.  Color  and  design 
in  relation  to  the  individual,  the  selection  and  care  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the 
construction  of  garments  are  presented  in  relation  to  income  levels.  Art  and 
skill  in  the  making  of  garments  are  acquired  through  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

Foods 

Meal  planning  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  course  in  foods  has  been  or- 
ganized. The  foods  served  at  each  meal  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  adequate  diet  for  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  family.    Problems  in  the 
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buying  of  food  are  presented  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  become  a  more  eco- 
nomical purchaser.  Proficiency  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food  is  ac- 
quired through  practice  in  the  school  kitchen.    The  course  covers  two  semesters. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  a  twelve-weeks  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  draw- 
ing, designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and 
woodworking  tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  ortho- 
graphic drawings,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
practical  arts  as  leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units:  woodshop,  band  steel,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing, 
household  mechanics,  home  building,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to 
develop  certain  elementary  skills  in  practical  arts  activities;  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  relationships  of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to 
an  industrial  society;  to  cultivate  worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities; 
and  to  enable  pupils  to  become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  proc- 
esses which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials  used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life;  to  solve 
connected  problems;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Of  equal  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  of  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
juniors  and  seniors,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  solution  of  triangles.  University  credit  will  be  granted  for 
this  course  provided  it  is  not  used  to  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements. 


MUSIC 

Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
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growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  a  cappella  and  accompanied  singing,  appreciation 
and  history,  theory,  ear  training,  and  care  of  the  adolescent  voice. 

Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  because  of  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
music.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music,  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  and  emotional  needs  of  pupils,  to  stimulate  imagination,  and  to 
develop  the  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and  inferior  music. 

During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of  music  among 
ancient  peoples ;  of  the  lives,  characteristics,  and  important  works  of  master 
composers ;  and  of  the  folk  music  of  various  countries.  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  includes  the  study  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  band  and 
orchestra  music  literature,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

Radio  programs  and  recitals  presented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Music  are  closely  correlated  with  the  classroom  discussions.  Reports  on 
current  events  in  the  field  of  music  are  given  throughout  both  semesters.  By 
means  of  such  reports  the  members  of  the  class  become  well  informed  concern- 
ing outstanding  contemporary  artists  and  the  significant  activities  of  the  musical 
world. 

Harmony 

A  one-year  course  in  harmony  is  offered  from  time  to  time,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it.  The  study  of  harmony  should  add  to  the  genuine 
enjoyment  of  music  because  it  trains  the  ear  to  hear  combinations  of  sounds,  or 
harmonies,  and  because  it  stimulates  the  creative  impulse.  It  should  also  aid  in 
the  reading  of  music,  since  it  draws  attention  to  groups  of  notes  rather  than  to 
single  notes. 

Orchestra 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  the  pupil  to  play  music  of  high  quality  but  of 
medium  difficulty.  Since  a  number  of  the  pupils  are  relative  beginners  while 
others  are  well  advanced,  supervised  rehearsals  are  held  frequently.  Attention 
is  centered  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  player.  It  is  possible  with  some 
music  for  groups  of  four  players  to  form  perfect  quartets,  in  which  each  player 
takes  his  turn  at  the  melody.  These  quartets  may  be  combined  into  a  full  or- 
chestra playing  together.  The  training  received  in  the  quartets  and  other  small 
groups  encourages  the  formation  of  home  and  neighborhood  ensembles,  and 
thus  makes  music  a  habitual  part  of  the  pupil's  life.  The  advanced  players  are 
recommended  for  the  All-State  High  School  and  University  orchestras.  They 
also  prepare  difficult  ensemble  numbers  for  concerts.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
insure  progress  upon  the  part  of  each  individual. 

Beginning  Instrumental  Instruction 

Classes  are  organized  for  beginners  who  are  unable  to  play  in  the  regular 
school  orchestra. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  vocal  music  organizations  are  intended  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  enjoy- 
ment which  comes  from  singing  beautiful  music  well.     Although  the  boys'  and 
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girls'  glee  clubs  practice  separately  for  the  most  part,  they  frequently  unite  to 
form  a  mixed  chorus.     Cantatas  and  operettas  are  presented  each  year. 

Ensembles 

The  formation  of  trios  and  quartets,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  organization  of  student  groups  meeting  outside  of  school  hours. 
Such  groups  are  assisted  in  selecting  music  of  high  quality  and  in  directing  their 
efforts  toward  very  definite  accomplishments. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

The  chief  objective  with  which  the  physical  education  program  has  been 
planned  is  the  achievement  of  the  optimum  health  level  for  each  pupil.  Health, 
the  first  requisite  for  complete  living,  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  do  his 
best  work.  The  program  in  physical  education  consists  of  natural  play  activities 
which  emphasize  organic  vigor,  correct  body  mechanics,  neuromuscular  skills, 
positive  health  habits,  desirable  social  traits,  and  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time. 

Each  boy  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service  and  a  proficiency  examination  by  the  University  Department  of  Physical 
Education.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  so  obtained,  a  program  of  large-muscle 
skills,  desirable  health  habits,  and  extra-curricular  athletic  activities  is  form- 
ulated for  each  boy.  All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  two  hours  each 
week  for  four  years.  In  addition,  one  hour  each  week  may  be  devoted  to 
swimming.  Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homo- 
geneous groupings  of  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen  in  one  class,  and  of  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  and  seniors  in  another.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other 
handicaps  to  health  or  growth  are  permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program 
only  in  so  far  as  their  participation  is  physically  advantageous.  In  addition, 
they  are  given  individual  corrective  activities. 

Inter-school  competition  in  basketball  and  track  is  offered  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and  interests  qualify  them  for  it.  It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  the  greatest  benefits  of  physical  education  are  not 
secured  through  inter-school  competition.  Therefore  a  strong  intra-mural  pro- 
gram is  offered,  as  well  as  noontime  activities.  Inter-class  participation  in 
basketball,  boxing,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  tennis  is  open  to  all.  In  addition 
there  are  opportunities  for  participation,  on  Saturdays,  in  such  recreational 
activities  as  hiking,  swimming,  and  skating. 

Hygiene  and  physiology  are  taught  in  a  practical  manner  under  the  name  of 
health  education.  In  addition  to  imparting  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plex structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  a  systematic  program  develops 
desirable  hygienic  habits  and  attitudes,  and  contributes  to  the  physical,  mental, 
and  emotional  health  of  the  pupil.  Simply  stated,  this  work  helps  the  pupil  to 
live  a  more  healthful,  richer  life  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
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Physical  Education  for  Girls 

The  physical  education  program  for  girls  is  based  upon  the  physiological 
and  mental  needs  and  development  of  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school. 
With  the  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service  as  a  background,  each 
girl  is  given  an  orthopaedic  examination,  and  work  is  planned  for  her  according 
to  her  particular  needs  and  capacities.  A  special  effort  is  exerted  to  make  the 
program  varied  and  attractive. 

Three  hours  of  work  each  week  are  required,  the  third  hour  being  an  elec- 
tive of  swimming  or  rhythmic  work.  Physically  qualified  girls  may  elect  both 
swimming  and  rhythmic  work,  and  thus  participate  in  four  hours  of  physical 
education  a  week.  Numerous  seasonal  sports  are  utilized ;  these  include  tennis 
and  hockey  in  the  fall,  and  basketball  and  volleyball  during  the  winter.  Special 
exercises  are  prescribed  for  those  girls  who  are  not  qualified  to  do  the  regular 
work. 


SCIENCE 

General  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  following  are  typical  problems  considered:  How  is  the  earth  related  to 
other  bodies  in  the  universe?  How  did  the  earth  come  to  be  as  we  know  it 
today?  What  conditions  determine  weather  and  climate?  How  does  man  pro- 
vide his  food  supply?  How  may  man  keep  in  good  physical  condition?  How 
should  man  select  and  care  for  his  clothing?  How  does  man  control  the  energy 
of  fuels?  How  does  man  construct  his  buildings?  How  does  man  utilize  the 
energy  of  air,  water,  steam,  and  exploding  gas?  How  does  man  obtain  electric 
currents?  How  does  man  use  energy  for  communication?  How  does  man 
provide  transportation? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  individual  experimentation, 
and  discussion.     Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  many  living  things ;  to  familiarize  him  with 
significant  general  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories ;  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experiences. 

Many  of  the  problems  investigated  are  those  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  pupil's  own  observation,  or  are  the  outgrowth  of  classroom  discussion.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  are  considered:  How  do  living  things  obtain  and  use 
food?  What  are  the  functions  of  living  things?  How  are  living  things  adapted 
to  their  environment?  Why  do  living  things  act  as  they  do?  How  does  man 
conserve  health  and  wealth?     How  are  living  things  improved? 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  the  work  into  three  parts:  (a) 
Fall  study. — Trees,  shrubs,  fall  flowers,  insects,  and  weeds  are  studied  in  the 
field  and  in  the  laboratory.  Collections  of  materials  for  laboratory  use  are  made. 
(b)  Winter  study. — This  period  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  structures,  processes, 
responses,  diseases,  conservation,  and  improvement  of  living  things.  The  rela- 
tionships and  interrelationships  of  living  things  are  emphasized.  (c)  Spring 
study. — During  this  period  field  trips  are  made  to  various  parts  of  the  university 
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campus,  to  fields,  woods,  and  other  places  where  materials  for  study  are  to  be 
obtained.  These  trips  serve  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  common  plants  and 
animals  in  their  natural  habitat ;  to  show  the  relation  of  plants  and  animals  to 
their  environment;  and  to  aid  in  the  identification  of  birds,  spring  flowers,  and 
trees. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  problems  which  arise  as  the 
result  of  field  trips,  to  special  reports,  and  to  the  consideration  of  textbook 
material. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry ;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  and  civics,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  social-civic  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

The  one-year  course  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  an  elective  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  is  intended  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  social  progress  of  man  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  not  only  reminds  the  pupil  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  present,  but  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  of  modern  ideas  and  institutions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise 
of  national  states.  The  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  which  is  used  in  this 
course,  makes  possible  the  differentiating  of  assignments,  and  aids  in  the 
stimulating  of  initiative  in  study  and  the  developing  of  special  interests. 
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Modern  History 

The  one-year  course  in  modern  history  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  those  nations  having  the  most  influence  on  our  own  life  and 
time.  It  presupposes  some  maturity  of  comprehension  and  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late critical  study  and  considerable  reading.  Topics  receiving  special  emphasis 
are  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  imperialism,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  origins  of  the  World  War,  and  the  post-war  problems.  This 
course  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Civics 

The  semester  course  in  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is  organized 
to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions,  debates,  and 
individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  attitude  of  open- 
mindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and  current 
magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  see 
their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain  problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
|  high    school   grades ;    to    afford    opportunities    for    observation    and    practice    to 
|  University  students  who  expect  to  teach ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
j  nois  maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  new  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education 
classes  meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place. 
The  gymnasium  is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  4300  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  High  School  Library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  400  reels  for 
motion  pictures  and  2000  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilatmg  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  pages  6  and  7.) 
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3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B   Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  board. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  by  all 
pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  education.  One-half  of  this  deposit, 
fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  he'alth  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  arc  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without   examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special   freshmen  .   7  elementary  grades  completed ;  examination  required. 

Regular   freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

iors 11   high  school  units  completed. 


SUB-FRESHMEN 
The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  al  University  High  School  dur- 
ing  ,;  1932-33.    Twenty   pupils    who   have   completed    the   first   six   grades 
or  the  equivalent  mala-  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.    These  pupils  complete 
ential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    Elementary 
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school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation form  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  required  sub- 
jects. English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Instru- 
mental music  and  orchestra  are  elective.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school  freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  form  the  basis 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  special  freshman  class  consists  of  three  re- 
quired subjects — English,  algebra,  and  physical  education — and  of  two  elective 
subjects  chosen  as  stated  in  the  "Program  of  Studies"  below. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  group 
depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  the  various  pupils.  Many  problems 
are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous  questions 
necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher.  In  gen- 
eral, the  various  advisory  groups  consider  such  problems  as  the  following: 
planning  a  four-year  program  of  studies,  selecting  extra-curricular  activities, 
defining  school  and  community  citizenship,  and  learning  how  to  study.  Teachers 
give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

REMEDIAL   CLASSES   IN   READING  AND   ARITHMETIC 

Experience  indicates  that  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  early  in  the  high  school  period  contributes  materially  to  the  success 
of  a  pupil's  later  work.  Consequently,  diagnostic  tests  in  these  subjects  are  ad- 
ministered early  in  the  school  year  to  all  entering  pupils.  It  is  recommended 
that  pupils  showing  deficiencies  in  either  or  both  of  the  above  subjects  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  to  make  corrections  in  remedial  classes.  Instruction 
in  these  classes  depends  upon  individual  needs.  Pupils  receive  no  credit  toward 
graduation  for  this  work. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects.  —  Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education  and  twelve-weeks  courses  in  music  appreciation 
and  art  appreciation  are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to 
take  the  twelve-weeks  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  twelve-weeks 
course  in  home  economics. 
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Elective  Subjects. — Sub-freshmen  may  elect  beginning  instrumental  instruc- 
tion and  orchestra. 

Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  algebra,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Special  freshmen  may  elect  two  subjects  from  the  fol- 
lowing: general  science,  French,  Latin,  German,  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
art,  industrial  arts,  foods,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  music.  In  addition  to  the 
one-year  course  in  music  appreciation  and  history,  or  harmony,  the  pupil  may 
elect  from  the  following:  ensemble,  applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  in- 
struction, glee  club,  and  orchestra. 

Program  Chart 


SUBJECTS 

Freshman 
Year 

Sophomore 
Year 

Junior 
Year 

Senior 
Year 

Art 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Commercial  Subjects 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

English 

English  I 

English  II 

English  III  or 
Public  Speaking 

English  IV 

Foreign  Languages 

Latin  I 
French  I 
German  I 

Latin  I  or  II 
French  I  or  II 
German  I  or  II 

Latin  I,  II,  or  III 
French  I,  II,  or  III 
German  I  or  II 

Latin  IJ.  II,  III,  or  IV 
French  It  II,  HI.  or  IV 
German  It  or  II 

Home  Economics 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Industrial  Arts 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 
Trigonometry* 
College  Algebraf 

Music 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Physical  Education 

Required  in  each  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Science 

General  Science 

Biology 

Biology                        Chemistry 
Chemistry                  Physics 
Physics 

Social  Studies 

Ancient  and 
Medieval 

History 

Ancient  and 

Medieval 

History 
Modern  History 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

aouri    of  credit    will   be   granted   in    the   University   of    Illinois    for   this 
couj  e  prorided  it   ii  nol  used   to  satisfy  entrance  requirements. 

t'lhi..      emi    tei    hours  of  credil    will   bi    granted   in   the   University  of   Illinois   for  this 

tided  it   *     not   u  ''I  to  satisfy  entrance   requirements. 
(Senion    electing    th<     first    year   of   any    foreign    language    must    present    two   years   of 
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Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — English  and  physical  education  are  required  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  In  the  junior  year  the  pupil  may 
choose  English  III  or  public  speaking.    For  other  required  subjects,  see  page  10. 

Elective  Subjects. — Courses  in  art,  home  economics  (foods,  textiles  and 
clothing),  industrial  arts,  and  music  (appreciation  and  history,  harmony,  en- 
semble, applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  instruction,  glee  club,  and  orches- 
tra) may  be  elected  in  any  of  the  four  years.  Pupils  are  asked  to  plan  their 
program  of  other  elective  subjects  according  to  the  accompanying  chart,  which 
shows  the  years  in  which  each  course  may  be  taken.  Special  adjustments  can 
be  made  in  the  program  to  fit  individual  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  educational  value  in  athletic, 
literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  moderate  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  extra-curricular  program  of  the  University  High  School.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  organizations  and  activities  are  as  follows: 

Social  Organizations. — The  Girl  Reserves,  affiliated  with  the  National 
Y.W.C.A.,  hold  programs  or  social  meetings  twice  a  month  and  complete  a 
number  of  community  service  projects  during  the  year.  The  Girls'  Athletic 
Association,  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  League  of  High  School  Girls'  Athletic 
Associations,  holds  business  meetings  twice  a  month  and  sponsors  hikes  and 
playdays  alone  and  with  other  high  schools  in  the  district.  Troup  17  of  the 
local  Girl  Scouts,  meeting  once  each  week,  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  Uni- 
versity High  School  girls.  University  High  School  boys  are  numbered  among 
various  local  Boy  Scout  Troops. 

Intramural  and  Inters cholastic  Sports. — The  interests  and  desires  of  the 
pupils  help  to  determine  their  intramural  programs.  For  the  girls  the  program 
may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball,  handball,  and  golf.  For  the  boys 
there  are  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  wrestling,  boxing,  baseball,  handball, 
volleyball,  softball,  and  track.  The  interscholastic  sports  include  basketball, 
wrestling,  softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the  privi- 
lege of  using  at  specified  times  the  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  and  skating 
rink  at  the  University. 

Literary. — The  Journalism  Club,  to  which  juniors  and  seniors  are  eligible, 
sponsors  regular  meetings  to  improve  pupils  in  journalistic  abilities  and  affords 
direct  experience  in  making  contributions  to  the  local  press.  The  U  and  I, 
the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by  a  staff  selected  by  faculty  ad- 
visers from  a  group  of  senior  applicants.  The  weekly  publication,  the  Uni  High 
News,  gives  journalistic  training  to  its  regular  staff,  which  is  representative  of 
all  classes,  and  which  is  selected  by  faculty  advisers  from  a  group  of  applicants. 
County,  state,  and  national  contests  give  occasion  to  all  students  who  are  in- 
terested and  who  satisfy  eligibility  requirements  for  special  training  in  oral  and 
written  expression.  Choice  of  participants  may  make  preliminary  contests  neces- 
sary. The  French  Club,  open  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  French  classes, 
sponsors  programs  of  both  social  and  literary  interest. 

Dramatic. — Two    major    plays    are    produced    in    each    year,    the    casts    for 
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which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  class  groups.  The  annual  mari- 
onette show  is  an  all-school  project  offering  literary,  dramatic,  artistic,  and 
constructional  experiences  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  all  of  the  high 
school  classes.  Any  pupil  in  school  may  enter  the  Dramatic  Pledge  Group. 
Regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  and  participation  in  the  programs  of  this 
group  automatically  make  a  pupil  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Dramatic 
Club,  which  holds  two  regular  meetings  each  month  and  arranges  one  dramatic 
evening  each  semester. 

Music. — During  the  first  semester  the  glee  clubs  and  the  orchestra  arrange 
an  informal  music  evening.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  they  present  the  annual 
operetta.  Broadcasts  over  WILL,  the  University  radio  station,  and  ensembles 
give  variety  to  the  music  program. 

Motion  Picture  Programs. — Once  each  week  at  four  o'clock  a  senior,  as- 
sisted by  a  junior,  arranges  a  motion  picture  program  of  general  educational 
interest  for  all  pupils  who  care  to  attend.  Occasionally  a  sound  picture  is  given 
as  a  feature  of  a  regular  school  assembly  or  as  an  evening  entertainment. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of  these 
are  planned  and  directed  by  organizations  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others 
are  repetitions  of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or 
social  interest.  On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scho- 
lastic, literary,  and  athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is 
given  over  to  a  guest  speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  all  athletic  and  literary  contests  of  the  year,  and 
senior  class  night  are  marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers, 
parents,  and  friends.  Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors 
direct  a  class  in  social  dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Reserves 
and  the  Girls'  Athletic  Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties. 
Occasionally  picnics  take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 

English — 4  units   (Public  Speaking  may  be  substituted  for  English  III) 

Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units   (1  unit  must  be  in  American  History) 

Science — 1  unit  (General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics) 

Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Electives — 7  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 

who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 


•A   minimum  of  1   year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  High 
S'  hool  are  rerjuii  <•<!. 
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attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  Conditions  under  which  non- 
graduates  may  be  admitted  are  given  on  page  7  of  the  Bulletin  cited  below.1 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

a.  Two  majors  and  two  minors,  or  three  majors,  selected  from  groups 
A.  B,  C,  D,  and  E  below.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions 
of  Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  below.) 

b.  A  total  of  at  least  ten  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E  below.) 

c.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
enter.    (See  tabular  statement  on  page  12.) 

d.  Five  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for 
accrediting  as  defined  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the 
value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit 
of  work  zvill  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Definitions 
Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups : 

A.  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
will  count  toward  a  major. 

B.  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

C.  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spheri- 
cal geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

D.  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and  zoology; 
general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography ;  astronomy;  and  geology.)  A 
major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects:    physics,    chemistry,   botany,   and   zoology.    Biology  may  be 


^'Requirements   for  Admission,"    University   of   Illinois  Bulletin,   Vol.    XXXII,    No.    32, 
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offered  in   place   of  botany  and   zoology.    A   minor   must   include   at   least  one 
unit  from  the  above  subjects. 

E.  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  sociology.)  A  major  must  include  at  least  two  .units  in 
history,  and  a  minor  at  least  one  unit. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula 
of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  special  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects  which 
are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted. 


SPECIAL  SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
[Expressed  in  Terms  of  High  School  Units] 


College  or  School1 

L.A.S. 

Com. 

Eng. 

Agr. 

Ed? 

P.E. 

F.A.A. 

CURRICULA 

a; 
C 

"o 

^ 

OJ 

03 
CJ 

s 

OJ 
J3 

u 

a 
a 

.2  S 

E  a 
oj/Eb 
.«  c 

Pre-Dentistry,  Pre-Pharmacy, 
Home  Economics,  and  other 
curricula  requiring  college 
mathematics  or  chemistry 

2e 

3   U 

a  . 
H  o 

cd 

03  g 

5  nj 
,  ^ 

6  8a 

c 

2 

'2 
E 

< 

M 
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O 
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<5 
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< 
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3 
W 

is 
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3 

•a 
c 

"3 
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3 
CJ 

< 

OJ 
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3 

CJ 

OJ 

2 

CJ 
Ih 

< 

cu 

Ih 

3 

O 

a> 

13 
o 

< 

OJ 

a 

a! 

CJ 

a> 

•o 
c 
rt 

CJ 
3 

M 
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English 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Algebra 

I 

iK 

i 

iK 

i 

iKa 

I 

i 

i  Kb 

i 

Geometry  (Plane) 

I 

i 

i 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 



i 

i 



Solid  and  Spherical  Ge- 
ometry 

JAd 

Ka 

Mb 

Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,    Italian,    or 
Spanish  (both  in  same) 

2 

2 

, 

2 

2 

2 

Latin.  Greek,  French,  or 
German  (both  in  same) 

2 

History  and  Civics 

I 

Applied  Music 
(by  examination) 

(c) 

^cy  /o  abbreviations: — L.A.S. ,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Com.,  Commerce  and  Business  Admin- 
istration; Eng.,  Engineering;  Agr.,  Agriculture;  Ed.,  Education;  P.  E.,  Physical  Education;  F.A.A. , 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

*For  admission  to  all  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Education,  two  years  of  general  college  work 
are  required. 

»A  student  may  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  with  a  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced 
algebra,  or  both,  provided  he  meets  all  other  entrance  requirements.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics 
must  be  removed  during  his  first  year  of  residence. 

'■A  student  m  i  at*  I  an  hitei  ture  deficient  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced  algebra,  or  both,  pro- 
vided that  be  meets  the  entrance  requirements  oi  any  other  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts,  including  the  foreign  language  requirement.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics  must  be 
removed  during  hit  first  year  of  residence. 

applicant  must  satisfy  the  Directoi  of  the  School  of  Music,  by  an  examination,  that  he  has 
sufficient  Icnowled  to  entei  undergraduate  courses  in  applied  music.    No  entrance  credit  is 

allowed  for  this  examination. 

Indent    in  1  be  i  tiemii  al  industries  group. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  art  includes  a  review  of  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  various 
media  such  as  chalk,  crayon,  clay,  and  poster  paint.  The  program  is  correlated 
with  that  of  other  subjects  studied.  Individual  needs  and  interests  are  carefully 
considered. 

High  School  Art 

A  one-year  course  in  art  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  includes  freehand 
drawing  and  perspective,  figure  drawing,  color,  and  design.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized for  any  pupil  who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art,  to  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  art  in  general,  and  to 
set  up  for  himself  standards  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  environment. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  title-pages, 
and  themes.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and  care  of  the  several 
makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the  work.  In 
order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire  the 
ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique  approved 
by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a  test  occu- 
pying a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the  school 
year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Shorthand 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 
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ENGLISH 

Sub-Freshman  English 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes  the  essential  elements  of 
grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  enriched  by  oral  and 
written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  reading  from  books  of  travel  and 
adventure.  The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  pupil's  recognition  of 
the  parts  of  speech  and  his  understanding  of  their  functions,  their  inflections, 
and  their  relations  toward  sentence  sense.  Supplementary  to  the  grammar  are 
dictionary,  vocabulary,  and  spelling  drills.  Instruction  in  literature  emphasizes 
early  American  life  as  told  in  simple  story,  verse,  and  biography.  Supervised 
study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English 

The  special  freshman  course  in  English  includes  the  regular  freshman 
English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  elements  of  the  eighth-grade  gram- 
mar and  literature.  The  instruction  emphasizes  reading,  spelling,  vocabulary, 
dictionary  drills,  written  and  oral  expression,  supplementary  reading,  and 
supervised  study. 

English  I 

The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  balance  between  composition 
and  literature.  In  composition,  the  pupil  completes  his  study  of  the  grammar 
of  the  sentence  by  special  consideration  of  the  word,  phrase,  and  clause  forms 
of  its  elements;  he  aspires  to  the  development  of  a  pleasing  style  in  narrative 
and  descriptive  expression,  chiefly  by  employing  variety  and  exactness  in 
sentence  structure  and  in  diction ;  he  progresses  in  the  punctuation  of  sentences 
by  the  mastery  of  a  few  general  principles ;  he  learns  how  to  diagnose  and  cor- 
rect his  own  spelling  difficulties.  In  literature,  the  pupil  correlates  his  work  in 
English  with  that  in  the  social  studies,  the  languages,  art,  and  music,  by  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  classics  and  by  extensive  library  reading.  Supervised  study 
continues  from  the  sub-freshman  into  the  freshman  English  class  procedure. 

English  II 

The  sophomore  course  in  English  continues  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
composition  and  literature.  The  organization  of  content  permits  the  pupil  to 
advance  in  power  and  style  of  expression  and  to  acquire  standards  of  literary 
appreciation.  In  composition,  the  paragraph  is  emphasized  as  a  unit  of  thought, 
and  individual  projects  are  used  to  encourage  the  creative  spirit  in  various 
fields  of  writing.  In  literature,  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  careful  study 
of  a  few  classics  and  for  diversified  and  pleasurable  reading  experiences.  The 
unit  organization  of  subject  matter  and  the  laboratory-recitation  method  of 
instruction  characterize  the  entire  course. 

English  III 

The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  literature — poetry  in 
the  first  semester  and  prose  in  the  second  semester.  The  course  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  pupil  to  assemble  the  literary  and  historical  facts  which  his  college 
courses  in  English  will  demand  and  to  enrich  his  appreciation  of  the  chief  types 
of    English    literature    through    a    chronological    survey    of    their    development, 
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through  a  detailed  study  of  representative  excerpts,  and  through  extensive  col- 
lateral reading.  The  high  school  library  is  the  laboratory  where  the  class  com- 
pletes many  projects  of  an  individual  nature. 

English  IV 

The  senior  course  in  English  consists  entirely  of  rhetoric.  The  aims  are  to 
mechanize  matters  of  form  in  composition  by  advancing  the  pupil  from  specific 
rules  to  general  principles  in  his  application  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  punctu- 
ation, and  to  lead  the  pupil  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  correct  and  effective  ex- 
pression of  his  own  ideas  and  emotions.  The  course  provides  him  with  methods 
of  evaluating,  assembling,  and  organizing  items  of  information  obtained  from 
authoritative  sources.  The  writing  of  the  first  semester  is  light  and  imaginative ; 
that  of  the  second  semester  is  expository,  being  based  upon  the  student's  sup- 
plementary reading  of  books  and  magazines. 

Public  Speaking 

The  course  in  public  speaking  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  types 
of  pupils:  those  who  need  speech  correction  and  those  who  show  unusual 
promise  in  formal  and  interpretative  speech.  The  first  semester's  work  stresses 
individual  needs  in  organization  and  delivery  and  offers  practice  in  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  various  types  of  speeches,  including  the  formal  debate. 
The  second  semester's  work  combines  vocal  and  bodily  expression  through  pan- 
tomime, elementary  interpretation,  play  presentation,  and  the  writing  of  one- 
act  plays. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

German 

Courses  in  German  I  and  German  II  will  be  given  during  the  school  year 
of  1935-36,  and  other  courses  will  be  added  subsequently,  it  is  hoped,  until  four 
years  of  work  will  be  offered. 

German  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  essentials  of  grammar  through  use  of  the  language  and  to  develop  ability 
to  read  simple  German  with  direct  comprehension.  Most  of  the  class  work  is 
conducted  in  German. 

German  II. — More  difficult  reading  matter,  such  as  Immensee,  Etnil  und 
die  Detektive,  and  Mitten  im  Leben,  is  offered  during  this  year.  In  connection 
with  the  reading  matter,  as  well  as  through  oral,  aural,  and  written  exercises, 
the  essentials  of  grammar  are  reviewed  and  studied.  Collateral  reading  is  re- 
quired of  each  pupil.    The  class  work  is  conducted  entirely  in  German. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 
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French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors ;  much  oral 
French  is  used ;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
general  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  render  the  formal  study  of  grammar  functional  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  alternate  years.1  An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  increase 
each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his  power  to  perceive  the 
literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub- freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  twelve-weeks  course  for  girls, 
combines  instruction  in  textiles,  clothing,  and  foods.  Problems  considered  are 
the  kinds  of  textiles  used  for  clothing,  qualities  to  be  observed  when  purchasing 
clothing,  tin  proper  Foods  for  a  growing  child  to  cat,  and  the  economic  buying 
of  foods.    Some  time  is  devoted  to  clothing  construction  and  to  food  preparation. 
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Textiles  and  Clothing 

The  course  in  textiles  and  clothing  is  a  one-year  course  dealing  with  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  fabrics,  their  testing  and  use.  Color  and  design 
in  relation  to  the  individual,  the  selection  and  care  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the 
construction  of  garments  are  presented  in  relation  to  income  levels.  Art  and 
skill  in  the  making  of  garments  are  acquired  through  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

Foods 

Meal  planning  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  course  in  foods  has  been  or- 
ganized. The  foods  served  at  each  meal  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  adequate  diet  for  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Problems  in  the 
buying  of  food  are  presented  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  become  a  more  eco- 
nomical purchaser.  Proficiency  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food  is  ac- 
quired through  practice  in  the  school  kitchen.    The  course  covers  two  semesters. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  a  twelve-weeks  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  draw- 
ing, designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and 
woodworking  tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  ortho- 
graphic drawings,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
practical  arts  as  leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 
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Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization ;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations ;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


MATHEMATICS 

Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

Special  Freshman  Algebra 

The  algebra  course  for  the  special  freshman  class  follows  the  same  text 
as  that  for  the  regular  freshman  class  and  covers  essentially  the  same  materials. 
Great  care  is  taken,  however,  to  correlate  the  work  carefully  with  the  essentials 
of  eighth-grade  mathematics.  Percentage,  computation  of  square  roots,  and 
additional  work  with  the   formula  are  given  special  attention. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the   standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
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geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
juniors  and  seniors,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  solution  of  triangles.  Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be 
granted  for  this  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to 
satisfy  entrance  requirements. 


College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to  satisfy  entrance 
requirements. 

MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life ; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  a  cappella  and  accompanied  singing,  appreciation 
and  history,  theory,  ear  training,  and  care  of  the  adolescent  voice. 

Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  because  of  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
music.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music,  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  and  emotional  needs  of  pupils,  to  stimulate  imagination,  and  to 
develop  the  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and  inferior  music. 

During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of  music  among 
ancient  peoples ;  of  the  lives,  characteristics,  and  important  works  of  master 
composers ;  and  of  the  folk  music  of  various  countries.  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  includes  the  study  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  band  and 
orchestra  music  literature,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

Radio  programs  and  recitals  presented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
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of  Music  are  closely  correlated  with  the  classroom  discussions.  Reports  on 
current  events  in  the  field  of  music  are  given  throughout  both  semesters.  By 
means  of  such  reports  the  members  of  the  class  become  well  informed  concern- 
ing outstanding  contemporary  artists  and  the  significant  activities  of  the  musical 
world. 

Harmony 

A  one-year  course  in  harmony  is  offered  from  time  to  time,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it.  The  study  of  harmony  should  add  to  the  genuine 
enjoyment  of  music  because  it  trains  the  ear  to  hear  combinations  of  sounds,  or 
harmonies,  and  because  it  stimulates  the  creative  impulse.  It  should  also  aid  in 
the  reading  of  music,  since  it  draws  attention  to  groups  of  notes  rather  than  to 
single  notes. 

Orchestra 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  the  pupil  to  play  music  of  high  quality  but  of 
medium  difficulty.  Since  a  number  of  the  pupils  are  relative  beginners  while 
others  are  well  advanced,  sectional  rehearsals  are  held  frequently.  Attention 
is  centered  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  player.  It  is  possible  with  some 
music  for  groups  of  four  players  to  form  perfect  quartets,  in  which  each  player 
takes  his  turn  at  the  melody.  These  quartets  may  be  combined  into  a  full  or- 
chestra playing  together.  The  training  received  in  the  quartets  and  other  small 
groups  encourages  the  formation  of  home  and  neighborhood  ensembles,  and 
thus  makes  music  a  habitual  part  of  the  pupil's  life.  The  advanced  players  are 
recommended  for  the  All-State  High  School  and  University  orchestras.  They 
also  prepare  difficult  ensemble  numbers  for  concerts.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
insure  progress  upon  the  part  of  each  individual. 

Beginning  Instrumental  Instruction 

Classes  are  organized  for  beginners  who  are  unable  to  play  in  the  regular 
school  orchestra. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  vocal  music  organizations  are  intended  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  enjoy- 
ment which  comes  from  singing  beautiful  music  well.  Although  the  boys'  and 
girls'  glee  clubs  practice  separately  for  the  most  part,  they  frequently  unite  to 
form  a  mixed  chorus.     Cantatas  and  operettas  are  presented  each  year. 

Ensembles 

The  formation  of  trios  and  quartets,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  organization  of  student  groups  meeting  outside  of  school  hours. 
Such  groups  are  assisted  in  selecting  music  of  high  quality  and  in  directing  their 
efforts  toward  very  definite  accomplishments. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
<  i'  'lit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


The  chief  objectives  for  which  the  program  in  physical  education  has  been 
planned  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school  are  the  promotion  of 
body  mechanics,  the  development  of  play  and  recreation,  the  fostering  of  social 
qualities  and  character,  and  the  growth  of  vitality  and  health.  These  are 
achieved  by  offering  a  graded  program  of  large-muscle  activities  which  are 
both  interesting  to  the  participants  and  developmental  as  well. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic  tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  pupil, 
a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  of  large-muscle  skills,  desirable  health 
habits,  and  extracurricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated  for  each  pupil. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  and  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  to  health  or  growth 
are  taught  activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  They  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  only  in  so  far  as  their  participa- 
tion is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  Softball,  volleyball,  baseball, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  A 
supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided;  such  games 
as  shurfleboard,  ping-pong,  dart  baseball,  checkers,  and  chess  are  offered  to  all 
pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Ice  skating  and  hiking 
opportunities  are  made  available  during  specified  periods. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 
Three  hours  of  class  work  are  required  each  week  of  all  girls.  The  third 
hour  is  an  elective  of  swimming  or  of  rhythms.  In  the  swimming  course  special 
provisions  are  made  for  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  pupils.  Physi- 
cally qualified  girls  may  elect  both  swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus 
participate  in  four  hours  of  physical  education  a  week. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  two  hours  each  week  and  a 
health  education  class  one  hour  a  week.  In  addition,  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced swimmers  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  swimming  class  one  hour  a 
week. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  Softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 


SCIENCE 

General  Science 
This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.     It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 
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The  following  are  typical  problems  considered:  How  is  the  earth  related  to 
other  bodies  in  the  universe?  How  did  the  earth  come  to  be  as  we  know  it 
today?  What  conditions  determine  weather  and  climate?  How  does  man  pro- 
vide his  food  supply?  How  may  man  keep  in  good  physical  condition?  How 
should  man  select  and  care  for  his  clothing?  How  does  man  control  the  energy 
of  fuels?  How  does  man  construct  his  buildings?  How  does  man  utilize  the 
energy  of  air,  water,  steam,  and  exploding  gas?  How  does  man  obtain  electric 
currents?  How  does  man  use  energy  for  communication?  How  does  man 
provide  transportation? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  individual  experimentation, 
and  discussion.     Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  many  living  things ;  to  familiarize  him  with 
significant  general  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories;  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experiences. 

Many  of  the  problems  investigated  are  those  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  pupil's  own  observation,  or  are  the  outgrowth  of  classroom  discussion.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  are  considered:  How  do  living  things  obtain  and  use 
food?  What  are  the  functions  of  living  things?  How  are  living  things  adapted 
to  their  environment?  Why  do  living  things  act  as  they  do?  How  does  man 
conserve  health  and  wealth?     How  are  living  things  improved? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  problems  which  arise  as  the 
result  of  field  trips,  to  special  reports,  and  to  the  consideration  of  textbook 
material. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
i  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  and  civics,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  social-civic  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

The  one-year  course  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  an  elective  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  is  intended  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  social  progress  of  man  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  not  only  reminds  the  pupil  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  present,  but  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  of  modern  ideas  and  institutions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise 
of  national  states.  The  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  which  is  used  in  this 
course,  makes  possible  the  differentiating  of  assignments,  and  aids  in  the 
stimulating  of  initiative  in  study  and  the  developing  of  special  interests. 

Modern  History 

The  one-year  course  in  modern  history  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  those  nations  having  the  most  influence  on  our  own  life  and 
time.  It  presupposes  some  maturity  of  comprehension  and  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late critical  study  and  considerable  reading.  Topics  receiving  special  emphasis 
are  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  imperialism,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  origins  of  the  World  War,  and  the  post-war  problems.  This 
course  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.    Through  discussions, 
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debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1936 

September  9,  Wednesday Registration  for  sub-freshmen. 

September  10,  Thursday Registration  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

September  11,  Friday Registration  for  sophomores,  regular  freshmen, 

and  special  freshmen. 

September  14,  Monday Instruction  begun. 

September  25,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  9,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central  Division  of  the  Illinois 

State  Teachers  Association. 

November  6,  Friday Recess  for  High  School  Conference. 

November  13,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  25,  Wednesday,  12  m..  .  .Thanksgiving  recess  begun. 

November  30,  Monday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

December  23,  Wednesday,  12  m..  .  .Holiday  recess  begun. 

1937 

January  4,  Monday,  1  p.m.  ........  Instruction  resumed. 

January  26,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun. 

January  28,  Thursday Semester  examinations  ended. 

Second  Semester 

January  30,  Saturday Registration. 

February  1,  Monday Instruction  begun. 

February  12,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

March  25,  Thursday,  12  m Easter  recess  begun. 

March  30,  Tuesday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

April  2,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

June  1,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun. 

June  3,  Thursday Semester  examinations  ended. 

June  6,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  7,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  8,  Tuesday Commencement. 


Summer  Session,  1937 


June  21,  Monday    Registration. 

August  15,  Saturday Final  examinations  ended. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  new  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education 
classes  meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place. 
The  gymnasium  is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  4600  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  High  School  Library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  400  reels  for 
motion  pictures  and  2000  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  pages  6  and  7.) 
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3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B   Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special   freshmen.   7  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 

SUB-FRESHMEN 
The  fust  Bub- freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year   1932-33.    Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.    These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    Elementary 
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school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  required  sub- 
jects. English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Instru- 
mental music  and  orchestra  are  elective.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school  freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  special  freshman  class  consists  of  three  re- 
quired subjects — English,  algebra,  and  physical  education — and  of  two  elective 
subjects  chosen  as  stated  in  the  "Program  of  Studies"  below. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  such  problems  as  the  following: 
planning  a  four-year  program  of  studies,  selecting  extra-curricular  activities, 
defining  school  and  community  citizenship,  and  learning  how  to  study.  Teachers 
give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

REMEDIAL   CLASSES   IN  READING  AND   ARITHMETIC 

Experience    indicates    that    the    correction    of    deficiencies    in    reading    and 

arithmetic  early  in  the  high  school  period  contributes  materially  to  the  success 

of  a  pupil's  later  work.    Consequently,  diagnostic  tests  in  these  subjects  are  ad- 

I  ministered  early  in  the  school  year  to  all  entering  pupils.    It  is   recommended 

!  that   pupils   showing  deficiencies  in  either  or  both   of   the   above   subjects  take 

1  advantage  of  the  privilege  to  make  corrections  in  remedial  classes.    Instruction 

in  these  classes  depends  upon  individual  needs.    Pupils  receive  no  credit  toward 

graduation  for  this  work. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects.  —  Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education  and  twelve-weeks  courses  in  music  appreciation 
and  art  appreciation  are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to 
take  the  twelve-weeks  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  twelve-weeks 
course  in  home  economics. 
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Elective  Subjects.- 
tion  and  orchestra. 


-Sub-freshmen  may  elect  beginning  instrumental  instruc- 


Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  algebra,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Special  freshmen  may  elect  two  subjects  from  the  fol- 
lowing: general  science,  French,  Latin,  German,  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
art,  industrial  arts,  foods,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  music.  In  addition  to  the 
one-year  course  in  music  appreciation  and  history,  or  harmony,  the  pupil  may 
elect  from  the  following:  ensemble,  applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  in- 
struction, glee  club,  and  orchestra. 


Program  Chart 


SUBJECTS 

Freshman 
Year 

Sophomore 
Year 

Junior 
Year 

Senior 
Year 

Art 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement 

on  page  9. 

Commercial  Subjects 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

English 

English  I 

English  II 

English  III  or 
Public  Speaking 

English  IV 

Foreign  Languages 

Latin  I 
French  I 
German  I 

Latin  I  or  II 
French  I  or  II 
German  I  or  II 

Latin  I,  II,  or  III 
French  I,  II,  or  III 
German  I, II,  or  III 

Latin  It.  II,  III.  or  IV 
French  IJ,  II.  HI.  or  IV 
German  It,  II,  or  III 

Home  Economics 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Industrial  Arts 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 
Trigonometry* 
College  Algebraf 

Music 

May 

)e  elected  in  any  i 

^ear.    See  statement 

on  page  9. 

Physical  Education 


Required  in  each  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Science 

General  Science 

Biology 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies 

Ancient  and 
Medieval 
History 

Ancient  and 

Medieval 

History 
Modern  History 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

I   ■•<     em<    ter    hours   of   credit    will    be    granted   in    the   University   of   Illinois    for    this] 
<  '-hi  ■'■    provided    it    is   not   used   to   satisfy    entrance    requirements. 

tllii''       etni    ter   hours   of   credit    will    be   granted   in    the   University   of   Illinois    for   this 

provided  it   is  not   used  to  satisfy  entrance  requirements. 
(Seniors    electing    the    firs!    year    of   any    foreign    language    must    present    two    years    oflj 
credit  in  another  foreign  language. 
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Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — English  and  physical  education  are  required  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  In  the  junior  year  the  pupil  may 
choose  English  III  or  public  speaking.   For  other  required  subjects,  see  page  10. 

Elective  Subjects. — Courses  in  art,  home  economics  (foods,  textiles  and 
clothing),  industrial  arts,  public  speaking,  and  music  (appreciation  and  history, 
harmony,  ensemble,  applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  instruction,  glee  club, 
and  orchestra)  may  be  elected  in  any  of  the  four  years.  Pupils  are  asked  to 
plan  their  program  of  other  elective  subjects  according  to  the  accompanying 
chart,  which  shows  the  years  in  which  each  course  may  be  taken.  Special  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  program  to  fit  individual  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Hour  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much 
value  in  athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  moderate 
participation  by  all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School. 
Pupil  interests  and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  spon- 
sors will  later  determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  pro- 
gram. However,  a  preliminary  survey  indicates  the  probable  bases  upon  which 
club  organization  will  be  begun  in  September,  1936:  Art  Crafts,  Books,  Travel, 
Debate,  Dramatics,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Scouts,  Girls'  Athletic  Association,  Home 
Economics,  Journalism,  Lens,  Ornithology,  Radio,  Science,  Stamps,  Music, 
Languages,  Puppets,  Discussion.  Club  activities  and  performances  will  be  sched- 
uled at  an  hour  of  the  regular  school  day  instead  of  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  time  schedule  will  necessarily  be  completed  after  the  number  of 
organizations  has  been  determined. 

Intraneural  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three  or  four 
o'clock.  The  interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  pro- 
gram. For  the  girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
handball,  and  golf.  For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  baseball,  handball,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  track.  The  interscholastic 
sports  include  basketball,  wrestling,  softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track.  Both  boys 
and  girls  have  the  privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts,  and  skating  rink. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
a  staff  selected  by  faculty  advisers  from  a  group  of  senior  applicants.  The 
weekly  publication,  the  Uni  High  News,  gives  journalistic  training  to  its  regular 
staff,  which  is  representative  of  all  classes,  and  which  is  selected  by  faculty 
advisers  from  a  group  of  applicants. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  The  annual  marionette 
show  is  an  all-school  project  offering  literary,  dramatic,  artistic,  and  construc- 
tional experiences  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  all  the  high  school  classes. 
The  Dramatics  Club  arranges  one  dramatic  evening  each  semester. 
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Music. — During  the  first  semester  the  glee  clubs  and  the  orchestra  arrange 
an  informal  music  evening.  '  Near  the  close  of  the  year  they  present  the  annual 
operetta.  Broadcasts  over  WILL,  the  University  radio  station,  and  ensembles 
give  variety  to  the  music  program. 

Motion  Picture  Programs. — Once  each  week  at  four  o'clock  a  senior,  as- 
sisted by  a  junior,  arranges  a  motion  picture  program  of  general  educational 
interest  for  all  pupils  who  care  to  attend.  Occasionally  a  sound  picture  is  given 
as  a  feature  of  a  regular  school  assembly  or  as  an  evening  entertainment. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of  these 
are  planned  and  directed  by  organizations  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others 
are  repetitions  of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or 
social  interest.  On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scho- 
lastic, literary,  and  athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is 
given  over  to  a  guest  speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  all  athletic  and  literary  contests  of  the  year,  and 
senior  class  night  are  marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers, 
parents,  and  friends.  Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors 
direct  a  class  in  social  dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Reserves 
and  the  Girls'  Athletic  Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties. 
Occasionally  picnics  take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 

English — 4  units   (Public  Speaking  may  be  substituted  for  English  III) 

Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units  (1  unit  must  be  in  American  History) 

Science — 1  unit  (General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics) 

Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Electives — 7  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  (An  applicant  who  has  attended, 
bill  who  has  not  graduated  from,  an  accredited  school,  must  pass  entrance 
examinations  in  English  composition  and  four  units  in  additional  subjects  to  be 


'A   minimum  of   1    year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  High 
S'  (tool  ii  requin  d. 
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designated  by  the  University  authorities.  The  remaining  units  required  for  ad- 
mission may  also  be  made  in  entrance  examinations  or  may  be  offered  by 
certificate  from  an  accredited  school.) 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

a.  Two  majors  and  two  minors,  or  three  majors,  selected  from  groups 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  below.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions 
of  Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  below.) 

b.  A  total  of  at  least  ten  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E  below.) 

c.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
enter.    (See  tabular  statement  on  page  12.) 

d.  Five  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for 
accrediting  as  defined  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the 
value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit 
of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups : 

A.  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
will  count  toward  a  major. 

B.  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

C.  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spheri- 
cal geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

D.  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and  zoology; 
general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and  geology.)  The 
three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  units 
chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and  zoology.  The  two 
units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit  from  the  above 
subjects. 
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E.  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula 
of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  special  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects  which 
are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
[Expressed  in  Terms  of  High  School  Units] 


College  or  School1 

L.A.S. 

Com. 

Eng. 

Agr. 

Ed? 

P.E. 

F.A.A. 

CURRICULA 

u 
a 

'•3 

<v 

u 

o 

1 

<v 
Xi 

O 

TJ 

a 

»h  a 

B  s 
<u'5b 

xi  c 
UW 

Pre-Dentistry,  Pre-Pharmacy, 
Home  Economics,  and  other 
curricula  requiring  college 
mathematics  or  chemistry 

2e 

c^ 

33 
"Eg 

3e 

.    v 

6  8.2 

a 

I 
.22 
'3 

s 

■d 

< 

3 

a 

"3 

o 

'C 

3 
o 

<u 
Xi 

o 

«! 

3 

"3 
to 
'J- 
i-i 

3 

o 

< 

o 

3 
O 

< 

c 
o 

o 

3 
W 

03 

3 
TJ 
C 

'C 
i* 
3 
U 

< 

3 

O 

Hi 

o 

< 

3 
<-> 
a 

<D 

<n 

u 

a 

a! 

CJ 

3 
eg 

'5$ 

3 

? 

Pi 

English 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Algebra 

I 

i* 

I 

i  }4 

i 

iKa 

ie 

I 

l^b 

i 

Geometry  (Plane) 

I 

I 

i 

i 

i 

i 

ie 

I 

I 

I 

Solid  and  Spherical  Ge- 
ometry 

#d 

Ka 

y2b 

Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,    Italian,    or 
Spanish  (both  in  same) 

•     2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  or 
German  (both  in  same) 

2 

History  and  Civics 

I 

Applied  Music 
(by  examination) 

(») 

JKey  to  abbreviations: — L.A.S. ,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Com.,  Commerce  and  Business  Admin- 
istration; Eng.,  Engineering;  Agr.,  Agriculture;  Ed.,  Education;  P.  E.,  Physical  Education;  F.A.A., 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

2For  admission  to  all  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Education,  two  years  of  general  college  work 
are  required. 

•A  student  may  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  with  a  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced 
algebra,  or  both,  provided  he  meets  all  other  entrance  requirements.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics 
must  be  removed  during  his  first  year  of  residence. 

bA  student  may  enter  architecture  deficient  in  solid  geometry  or  advanced  algebra,  or  both,  pro- 
vided that  he  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  any  other  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts,  including  the  foreign  language  requirement.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics  must  be: 
removed  during  his  first  year  of  residence. 

cEach  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  by  an  examination,  that  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  undergraduate  courses  in  applied  music.  No  entrance  credit  is 
allowfd  for  this  examination. 

pt  for  students  in  the  chemical  industries  group. 

•Prerequisites  for  beginning  chemistry,  which  is  a  required  subject  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  are  2'/,.  units  of  mathematics  or  two  units  of  mathematics  with  one  unit  of  physics 
or  chemistry.  Students  who  presenl  the  above  minimum  (two  units)  in  mathematics  without 
it  lea  t  one  unil  in  physics  or  chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  further  mathematics  in  the 
( Fniversity. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  sub- freshman  course  in  art  includes  a  review  of  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  various 
media  such  as  chalk,  crayon,  clay,  and  poster  paint.  The  program  is  correlated 
with  that  of  other  subjects  studied.  Individual  needs  and  interests  are  carefully 
considered. 

High  School  Art 

A  one-year  course  in  art  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  includes  freehand 
drawing  and  perspective,  figure  drawing,  color,  and  design.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized for  any  pupil  who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art,  to  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  art  in  general,  and  to 
set  up  for  himself  standards  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  environment. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  title-pages, 
and  themes.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and  care  of  the  several 
makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the  work.  In 
order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire  the 
ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique  approved 
by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a  test  occu- 
pying a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the  school 
year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


*Shorthand   and   Bookkeeping  are   offered    in   alternate   years:    Bookkeeping   in    1936-37; 
Shorthand  in   1937-38. 
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ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  Tn  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  with  a  view  to  eliminating  common  language  errors. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  vocabulary,  and  spelling  drills. 
Instruction  in  literature  is  centered  around  materials  dealing  largely  with  early 
American  life,  but  from  these  core  materials  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related 
reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Much  of 
the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  reading.  Super- 
vised study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  reading  program.  Supervised  study  is  an 
important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  work  in  literature  involves  the 
study  of  a  few  classics,  core  materials  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into 
related  readings  adapted  to  individual  needs,  abilities  and  interests.  Here,  too, 
practice  in  oral  and  written  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading 
program,  and  supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  continues  to  maintain 
balance  between  composition  and  literature.  The  organization  of  content  permits 
the  pupil  to  advance  in  power  and  style  of  expression  and  to  acquire  standards 
of  literary  appreciation.  In  composition,  the  paragraph  is  emphasized  as  a  unit 
of  thought,  and  individual  projects  are  used  to  encourage  the  creative  spirit  in 
various  fields  of  writing.  In  literature,  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  classics  and  for  diversified  and  pleasurable  reading  experi- 
ences. The  unit  organization  of  subject  matter  and  the  laboratory-recitation 
method  of  instruction  characterize  the  entire  course. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture poetry  in  the  first  semester  and  prose  in  the  second.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interprets  them  against  an 
historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary  literature  as  well  as 
the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  units  as  the  movie,  modern  poetry,  and  the 
theatre  of  today.    A   detailed   study  of   representative  types  is  supplemented  by 
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extensive  collateral  reading.    The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  stu- 
dents work  out  their  own  projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays ;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English ;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest ;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Public  Speaking 

The  course  in  public  speaking  is  designed  to  help  the  student  discover  his 
own  potentialities  in  the  fields  of  practical  speaking  and  to  develop  them  accord- 
ingly. The  phases  emphasized  combine  the  formal  with  the  informal — the  aim 
being  to  realize  a  nice  blending  of  the  two  in  a  well-prepared  speech  of  any 
nature  that  permits  at  the  same  time  manifestation  of  the  personality  of  the 
individual.  The  course  covers  two  semesters.  The  various  kinds  of  speech  to 
be  studied  are  conversation,  business  interviews,  occasional  speeches,  parlia- 
mentary law,  topical  recitation,  and  debate.  Variations  and  additions  will  be 
made  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  groups.  The  actual  building  of  the 
speech — the  source,  the  material,  the  preparation,  and  the  delivery — and  the  four 
types  of  delivery — expository,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  argumentative — are  the 
fundamentals  of  the  course.  An  important  unit,  its  length  of  time  dependent 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  class,  is  the  speech  clinic,  which  is  designed  for  the 
discovery  and  correction  of  individual  difficulties  and  belongs  to  each  semester 
if  the  personnel  changes. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

There  is,  presumably,  no  way  by  which  we  can  gain  access  to  the  thought 
world  of  foreign  peoples  more  directly  than  by  gaining  control  over  their  native 
modes  of  expressing  thought,  viz.,  their  languages.  The  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  and  the  continuing  contributions  which  foreign  peoples  are  mak- 
ing to  science  and  culture  constitute  in  themselves  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Because  the  American  student  will  contact  Euro- 
pean peoples  more  frequently  through  the  written  word  than  the  spoken  word, 
prime  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  read  foreign  languages 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

German 

Three  years  of  German  will  be  offered  during  the  school  year  1936-37.  It 
is  hoped  that  subsequently  a  fourth  year  will  be  added. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  work  in  German  is  to  develop  an  ability  to  read 
German  with  understanding  and  enjoyment.  The  material  used  in  developing 
this  ability  is  carefully  chosen  to  acquaint  the  pupil  intimately  with  Germany 
in  the  world  of  today.  Reading  is  not  confined  strictly  to  literature  but  is 
selected  from  all  those  fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  unique  contributions 
to  knowledge  and  culture.  The  individual  interests  of  pupils  are  discovered, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  readings  appropriate  to  these  interests  are  offered. 
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German  I. — The  study  of  Aron's  Ich  Lerne  Deutsch  is  begun  in  the  first 
semester  and  completed  early  in  the  second  semester.  Reading  in  the  Heath- 
Chicago  series  is  begun  very  early  in  the  first  semester  and  is  continued  through- 
out the  year.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Immensee,  Germelshausen,  and  several 
modern  stories  are  read  from  Roseler's  Altes  und  Neues.  Folk  songs  are 
regularly  sung. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  In  addition  to  modern  material  from  newspapers  and  magazines  the  fol- 
lowing books  are  read  in  class:  Kastner,  Emil  und  die  Detektive ;  Hesse,  Knulp ; 
Jordan,  Kultur-Geographie  von  Deutschland;  Diamond,  Mitten  im  Leben; 
Storm,  Pole  Poppenspaler.  The  amount  of  collateral  reading  is  not  fixed,  but  is 
determined  by  the  individual  interests  and  ambitions  of  the  pupils.  The  medium 
of  instruction  is  entirely  German. 

German  III. — Reading,  both  intensive  and  extensive,  is  continued. 
Among  the  books  read  are  the  following:  Fleissner,  Deutschland  von  Heute  und 
Gestern;  Eichendorff,  Aus  dem  Leben  Eines  Taugenichts;  and  Schiller,  Wilhelm 
Tell.  Use  is  also  made  of  Et  Cetera,  a  German  monthly  magazine  which  con- 
tains summaries  of  current  German  writings  in  the  fields  of  literature,  art,  and 
science.    The  medium  of  instruction  is  entirely  German. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors;  much  oral 
French  is  used ;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
general  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  render  the  formal  study  of  grammar  functional  in  the  vernacu- 
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lar,  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina  are 
used  in  connection  with  Cicero's  Catilinian  orations,  and  during  the  second 
semester  of  that  year's  work  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his 
power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  twelve-weeks  course  for  girls, 
combines  instruction  in  textiles,  clothing,  and  foods.  Problems  considered  are 
the  kinds  of  textiles  used  for  clothing,  qualities  to  be  observed  when  purchasing 
clothing,  the  proper  foods  for  a  growing  child  to  eat,  and  the  economic  buying 
of  foods.   Some  time  is  devoted  to  clothing  construction  and  to  food  preparation. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

The  course  in  textiles  and  clothing  is  a  one-year  course  dealing  with  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  fabrics,  their  testing  and  use.  Color  and  design 
in  relation  to  the  individual,  the  selection  and  care  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the 
construction  of  garments  are  presented  in  relation  to  income  levels.  Art  and 
skill  in  the  making  of  garments  are  acquired  through  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

Foods 

Meal  planning  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  course  in  foods  has  been  or- 
ganized. The  foods  served  at  each  meal  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  adequate  diet  for  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Problems  in  the 
buying  of  food  are  presented  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  become  a  more  eco- 
nomical purchaser.  Proficiency  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food  is  ac- 
quired through  practice  in  the  school  kitchen.    The  course  covers  two  semesters. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  a  twelve-weeks  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  draw- 
ing, designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and 
woodworking  tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  ortho- 
graphic drawings,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
practical  arts  as  leisure-time  activities. 


Cicero  in   1936-37;   Virgil  in   1937-38. 
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Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities ;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization ;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations ;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


LIBRARY 

Since  instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  upon  an  extensive  use 
of  library  materials,  pupils  are  carefully  directed  into  the  use  of  these  through 
cooperative  planning  by  the  librarian  and  the  staff  teachers.  The  various  fresh- 
man English  classes  furnish  a  convenient  organization  through  which  the 
librarian  offers  some  basic  library  instruction  to  pupils  entering  University  High 
School.  However,  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  by  both  the  librarian 
and  the  staff  teachers  whenever  needs  arise  in  connection  with  specific  problems 
or  projects  growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

The  free  use  of  the  library  as  a  study  hall  by  pupils  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day  affords  the  librarian  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  individual  help 
whenever  such  is  needed.  The  general  practice  of  employing  the  library-labora- 
tory procedure  in  many  of  the  departments  has  tended  to  make  all  pupils  feel 
that  the  library  is  truly  the  instructional  center  of  the  school. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Xext  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
i  science. 

Special  Freshman  Algebra 

The  algebra  course   for  the  special   freshman   class   follows  the   same   text 

as  that  for  the  regular  freshman  class  and  covers  essentially  the  same  materials. 

■  Great  care  is  taken,  however,  to  correlate  the  work  carefully  with  the  essentials 

of    eighth-grade    mathematics.     Percentage,    computation    of    square    roots,    and 

additional  work  with  the   formula  are  given  special  attention. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original   exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
1  problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
juniors  and  seniors,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  solution  of  triangles.  Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be 
granted  for  this  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to 
satisfy  entrance  requirements. 
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College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations',  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to  satisfy  entrance 
requirements. 

MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  a  cappella  and  accompanied  singing,  appreciation 
and  history,  theory,  ear  training,  and  care  of  the  adolescent  voice. 

Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  because  of  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
music.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music,  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  and  emotional  needs  of  pupils,  to  stimulate  imagination,  and  to 
develop  the  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and  inferior  music. 

During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of  music  among 
ancient  peoples ;  of  the  lives,  characteristics,  and  important  works  of  master 
composers ;  and  of  the  folk  music  of  various  countries.  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  includes  the  study  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  band  and 
orchestra  music  literature,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

Radio  programs  and  recitals  presented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Music  are  closely  correlated  with  the  classroom  discussions.  Reports  on 
current  events  in  the  field  of  music  are  given  throughout  both  semesters.  By 
means  of  such  reports  the  members  of  the  class  become  well  informed  concern- 
ing outstanding  contemporary  artists  and  the  significant  activities  of  the  musical 
world. 

Harmony 

A  one-year  course  in  harmony  is  offered  from  time  to  time,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it.  The  study  of  harmony  should  add  to  the  genuine 
enjoyment  of  music  because  it  trains  the  ear  to  hear  combinations  of  sounds,  or 
harmonies,  and  because  it  stimulates  the  creative  impulse.  It  should  also  aid  in 
the  reading  of  music,  since  it  draws  attention  to  groups  of  notes  rather  than  to 
single  notes. 

Orchestra 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  the  pupil  to  play  music  of  high  quality  but  of 

medium   difficulty.     Since  a  number  of  the  pupils  are  relative  beginners  while 

others   arc    well   advanced,   sectional   rehearsals   are   held    frequently.    Attention 

ntered   upon   the  needs  of  the  individual  player.     It  is  possible  with  some 
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music  for  groups  of  four  players  to  form  perfect  quartets,  in  which  each  player 
takes  his  turn  at  the  melody.  These  quartets  may  be  combined  into  a  full  or- 
chestra playing  together.  The  training  received  in  the  quartets  and  other  small 
groups  encourages  the  formation  of  home  and  neighborhood  ensembles,  and 
thus  makes  music  a  habitual  part  of  the  pupil's  life.  The  advanced  players  are 
recommended  for  the  All-State  High  School  and  University  orchestras.  They 
also  prepare  difficult  ensemble  numbers  for  concerts.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
insure  progress  upon  the  part  of  each  individual. 

Beginning  Instrumental  Instruction 

Classes  are  organized  for  beginners  who  are  unable  to  play  in  the  regular 
school  orchestra. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  vocal  music  organizations  are  intended  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  enjoy- 
ment which  comes  from  singing  beautiful  music  well.  Although  the  boys'  and 
girls'  glee  clubs  practice  separately  for  the  most  part,  they  frequently  unite  to 
form  a  mixed  chorus.     Cantatas  and  operettas  are  presented  each  year. 

Ensembles 

The  formation  of  trios  and  quartets,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  organization  of  student  groups  meeting  outside  of  school  hours. 
Such  groups  are  assisted  in  selecting  music  of  high  quality  and  in  directing  their 
efforts  toward  very  definite  accomplishments. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  chief  objectives  for  which  the  program  in  physical  education  has  been 
planned  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school  are  the  promotion  of 
body  mechanics,  the  development  of  play  and  recreation,  the  fostering  of  social 
qualities  and  character,  and  the  growth  of  vitality  and  health.  These  are 
achieved  by  offering  a  graded  program  of  large-muscle  activities  which  are 
both  interesting  to  the  participants  and  developmental  as  well. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic  tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  pupil, 
a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  of  large-muscle  skills,  desirable  health 
habits,  and  extracurricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated  for  each  pupil. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  and  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  to  health  or  growth 
are  taught  activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  They  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  only  in  so  far  as  their  participa- 
tion is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  softball,  volleyball,  baseball, 
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tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  A 
supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided;  such  games 
as  shuffleboard,  ping-pong,  dart  baseball,  checkers,  and  chess  are  offered  to  all 
pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Ice  skating  and  hiking 
opportunities  are  made  available  during  specified  periods. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

Three  hours  of  class  work  are  required  each  week  of  all  girls.  The  third 
hour  is  an  elective  of  swimming  or  of  rhythms.  In  the  swimming  course  special 
provisions  are  made  for  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  pupils.  Physi- 
cally qualified  girls  may  elect  both  swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus 
participate  in  four  hours  of  physical  education  a  week. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  two  hours  each  week  and  a 
health  education  class  one  hour  a  week.  In  addition,  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced swimmers  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  swimming  class  one  hour  a 
week. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  Softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 


SCIENCE 

General  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  following  are  typical  problems  considered:  How  can  the  energy  of 
the  atmosphere  be  used  in  doing  work?  How  is  the  water  supply  made  safe  for 
drinking?  What  is  the  nature  and  importance  of  energy?  What  are  the  rela- 
tions between  work  and  efficiency  and  between  work  and  power?  How  is  our 
knowledge  of  heat  energy  applied  in  clothing?  How  is  climate  related  to  living 
things?  What  is  the  nature  of  space  and  of  the  stars  in  it?  What  are  the 
processes  which  are  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  earth's  surface?  How 
is  electrical  energy  brought  into  the  home?  How  are  radio  messages  sent  and 
received?  How  is  scientific  knowledge  applied  in  natural  and  artificial  lighting? 
What  are  some  important  applications  of  science  to  transportation  on  land?  Of 
what  importance  are  the  conservations  and  care  of  animal  and  plant  life?  What 
arc  some  important  foods,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  diet?  How  does  man 
help  and  control  the  changing  of  the  sun's  energy  into  food  energy?  How  can 
scientific  knowledge  be  used  in  out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Special  reports  by  the 
pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things;  to  familiarize 
him    witli  in!    biological    principles,    laws,    and    theories;    to    provide    the 
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means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  problems  to  be  considered  center  about  pupil  observations  and 
may  be  the  outgrowth  of  classroom  discussion.  One  of  the  criteria  in  the  selec- 
tion of  problems  is  that  of  adolescent  needs.  Such  problems  as  the  following  are 
considered:  What  is  man's  part  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy?  What  are 
some  important  characteristics  of  living  matter?  How  are  various  kinds  of 
plants  equipped  to  compete  for  the  sun's  energy?  What  are  some  adaptations 
which  make  the  great  groups  of  animals  successful  organisms?  What  are  the 
important  structures  of  plant  and  animal  circulation  and  what  are  their  func- 
tions? What  are  some  characteristics  of  higher  learning?  How  do  various 
microorganisms  help  and  how  do  they  injure  man?  By  what  means  are  forests 
conserved?  How  is  reproduction  effected  in  plants  and  in  animals?  How  do 
men  apply  the  laws  of  inheritance?  How  can  biological  knowledge  be  used  in 
out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations ;  to  special  reports  and  activities ;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials ;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  and  civics,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  social-civic  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 
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Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

The  one-year  course  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  an  elective  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  is  intended  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  social  progress  of  man  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  not  only  reminds  the  pupil  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  present,  but  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  of  modern  ideas  and  institutions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise 
of  national  states.  The  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  which  is  used  in  this 
course,  makes  possible  the  differentiating  of  assignments,  and  aids  in  the 
stimulating  of  initiative  in  study  and  the  developing  of  special  interests. 

Modern  History 

The  one-year  course  in  modern  history  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  those  nations  having  the  most  influence  on  our  own  life  and 
time.  It  presupposes  some  maturity  of  comprehension  and  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late critical  study  and  considerable  reading.  Topics  receiving  special  emphasis 
are  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  imperialism,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  origins  of  the  World  War,  and  the  post-war  problems.  This 
course  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels,  i 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social,  \ 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1937 

September  13,  Monday Instruction  begun. 

September  24,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  8,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central  Division  of  the  Illinois 

State  Teachers  Association. 

November  5,  Friday Recess  for  High  School  Conference. 

November  12,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  24,  Wednesday,  12  m..  .  .Thanksgiving  recess  begun. 

November  29,  Monday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

December  23,  Thursday,  12  m Holiday  recess  begun. 

1938 

January  3,  Monday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

January  25,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun. 

January  27,  Thursday Semester  examinations  ended. 

Second  Semester 

January  29,  Saturday Registration. 

January  31,  Monday Instruction  begun. 

February  11,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

April  1,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

April  14,  Thursday,  12  m Easter  recess  begun. 

April  19,  Tuesday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

May  31,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun. 

June  2,  Thursday Semester  examinations  ended. 

June  5,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  6,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  7,  Tuesday Commencement. 


Summer  Session,  1938 

June  20,  Monday Registration. 

August  13,  Saturday Final  examinations  ended. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  new  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education 
classes  meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place. 
The  gymnasium  is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  4700  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  High  School  Library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  500  reels  for 
motion  pictures  and  2000  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  pages  6  and  7.) 
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3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B   Administration  Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special   freshmen  .   7  elementary  grades  completed ;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 

SUB-FRESHMEN 
The  fust  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year   1932-33.    Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first   six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.    These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.     Elementary 
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school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  required  sub- 
jects. English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Instru- 
mental music  and  orchestra  are  elective.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school  freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  special  freshman  class  consists  of  three  re- 
quired subjects — English,  algebra,  and  physical  education — and  of  two  elective 
subjects  chosen  as  stated  in  the  "Program  of  Studies"  below. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  such  problems  as  the  following: 
planning  a  four-year  program  of  studies,  selecting  extra-curricular  activities, 
denning  school  and  community  citizenship,  and  learning  how  to  study.  Teachers 
give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

REMEDIAL  CLASSES   IN  READING  AND   ARITHMETIC 

Experience  indicates  that  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  early  in  the  high  school  period  contributes  materially  to  the  success 
of  a  pupil's  later  work.  Consequently,  diagnostic  tests  in  these  subjects  are  ad- 
ministered early  in  the  school  year  to  all  entering  pupils.  It  is  recommended 
that  pupils  showing  deficiencies  in  either  or  both  of  the  above  subjects  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  to  make  corrections  in  remedial  classes.  Instruction 
in  these  classes  depends  upon  individual  needs.  Pupils  receive  no  credit  toward 
graduation  for  this  work. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects.  —  Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education  and  twelve-weeks  courses  in  music  appreciation 
and  art  appreciation  are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to 
take  the  twelve-weeks  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  twelve-weeks 
course  in  home  economics. 
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Elective  Subjects. — Sub-freshmen  may  elect  beginning  instrumental  instruc- 
tion and  orchestra. 

Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  algebra,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Special  freshmen  may  elect  two  subjects  from  the  fol- 
lowing: general  science,  French,  Latin,  German,  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
art,  industrial  arts,  foods,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  music.  In  addition  to  the 
one-year  course  in  music  appreciation  and  history,  or  harmony,  the  pupil  may 
elect  from  the  following:  ensemble,  applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  in- 
struction, glee  club,  and  orchestra. 

Program  Chart 


SUBJECTS 


Freshman 
Year 


Sophomore 
Year 


Junior 
Year 


Senior 
Year 


Art 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Commercial  Subjects 

< 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

English 

English  I 

English  II 

English  III  or 
Public  Speaking 

English  IV 

Foreign  Languages 

Latin  I 
French  I 
German  I 

Latin  1  or  11 
French  1  or  11 
German  1  or  11 

Latin  I,  II,  or  III 
French  I,  II,  or  III 
Germanl.II.orlll 

Latin  I.*  II,  III,  or  IV 
French  I,*  II,  III.  or  IV 
German  I,*  II,   III, 
or  IV 

Home  Economics 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Industrial  Arts 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 
Trigonometry! 
College  Algebraf 

Music 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Physical  Education 


Required  in  each  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Public  Speaking 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Science 

General  Science 

Biology 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies 

Ancient  and 
Medieval 
History 

Ancient  and 

Medieval 

History 
Modern  History 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

'Senior,  electing  the  first  year  of  any  foreign  language  must  present  two  years  of  credit 
hi   another   foreign   language. 

tTwo  'in.  itei  hours  of  credit  will  he  granted  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  this 
COUrM  in    trigonometry   provided   it    is   not    used   to   satisfy  entrance   requirements. 

t'lln''  emester  hours  of  credit  will  he  granted  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  this 
n   college   algebra    provided    it    is   not    used    to   satisfy   entrance   requirements. 
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Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — English  and  physical  education  are  required  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  In  the  junior  year  the  pupil  may 
choose  English  III  or  public  speaking.   For  other  required  subjects,  see  page  10. 

Elective  Subjects. — Courses  in  art,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  public 
speaking,  and  music  (appreciation  and  history,  harmony,  ensemble,  applied  music, 
beginning  instrumental  instruction,  glee  club,  and  orchestra)  may  be  elected  in 
any  of  the  four  years.  Pupils  are  asked  to  plan  their  program  of  other  elective 
subjects  according  to  the  accompanying  chart,  which  shows  the  years  in  which 
each  course  may  be  taken.  Special  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  program  to 
fit  individual  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Hour  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much 
value  in  athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  moderate 
participation  by  all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School. 
Pupil  interests  and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  spon- 
sors will  later  determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  pro- 
gram. However,  a  preliminary  survey  indicates  the  probable  bases  upon  which 
club  organization  will  be  begun  in  September,  1937:  Art  Crafts,  Books,  Travel, 
Debate,  Dramatics,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Scouts,  Girls'  Athletic  Association,  Home 
Economics,  Journalism,  Lens,  Ornithology,  Radio,  Science,  Stamps,  Music, 
Languages,  Puppets,  Discussion.  Club  activities  and  performances  will  be  sched- 
uled at  an  hour  of  the  regular  school  day  instead  of  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  time  schedule  will  necessarily  be  completed  after  the  number  of 
organizations  has  been  determined. 

Intramural  and  Inter  scholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three  or  four 
o'clock.  The  interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  pro- 
gram. For  the  girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
handball,  and  golf.  For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  baseball,  handball,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  track.  The  interscholastic 
sports  include  basketball,  wrestling,  softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track.  Both  boys 
and  girls  have  the  privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts,  and  skating  rink. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
a  staff  selected  by  faculty  advisers  from  a  group  of  senior  applicants. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  The  annual  marionette 
show  is  an  all-school  project  offering  literary,  dramatic,  artistic,  and  construc- 
tional experiences  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  all  the  high  school  classes. 
The  Dramatics  Club  arranges  one  dramatic  evening  each  semester. 

Music. — During  the  first  semester  the  glee  clubs  and  the  orchestra  arrange 
an  informal  music  evening.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  they  present  the  annual 
operetta.  Broadcasts  over  WILL,  the  University  radio  station,  and  ensembles 
give  variety  to  the  music  program. 
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Motion  Picture  Programs. — Once  each  week  at  four  o'clock  a  senior,  as- 
sisted by  a  junior,  arranges  a  motion  picture  program  of  general  educational 
interest  for  all  pupils  who  care  to  attend.  Occasionally  a  sound  picture  is  given 
as  a  feature  of  a  regular  school  assembly  or  as  an  evening  entertainment. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of  these 
are  planned  and  directed  by  organizations  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others 
are  repetitions  of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or 
social  interest.  On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scho- 
lastic, literary,  and  athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is 
given  over  to  a  guest  speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season,  and  senior  class  night  are 
marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends. 
Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors  direct  a  class  in  social 
dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Reserves  and  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties.  Occasionally  picnics 
take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation ;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 

English — 4  units   (Public  Speaking  may  be  substituted  for  English  III) 

Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units   (1  unit  must  be  in  American  History) 

Science — 1  unit  (General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics) 

Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Electives — 7  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  (An  applicant  who  has  attended, 
but  who  has  not  graduated  from,  an  accredited  school,  must  pass  entrance 
examinations  in  English  composition  and  four  units  in  additional  subjects  to  be 
designated  by  the  University  authorities.  The  remaining  units  required  for  ad- 
mission may  also  be  made  in  entrance  examinations  or  may  be  offered  by 
certificate  from  an  accredited  school.) 


■A   minimum  of    I    year's   residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University   High 
N<  bool  is  required. 
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Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

a.  Two  majors  and  two  minors,  or  three  majors,  selected  from  groups 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  below.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions 
of  Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  below.) 

b.  A  total  of  at  least  ten  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E  below.) 

c.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
enter.    (See  tabular  statement  on  page  12.) 

d.  Five  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for 
accrediting  as  defined  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the 
value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit 
of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups : 

A.  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
wTill  count  toward  a  major. 

B.  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

C.  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spheri- 
cal geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

D.  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and  zoology; 
general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and  geology.)  The 
three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  units 
chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and  zoology.  The  two 
units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit  from  the  above 
subjects. 

E.  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 
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Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula 
of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  special  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects  which 
are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula  of  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

(Expressed  in  terms  of  high  school  units) 


College  or  School1 

L.A.S. 

Com. 

Eng. 

Agr. 

Ed.2 

P.E. 

F.A.A. 

< 
O 

5 
u 

"3 

o 

6 

<u 
U 

T3 

C 

>>.S 

*"!   >~ 

6.5 

<u  be 

uw 

Pre-Medicine 

(see  note  3  below), 
Pre-Dentistry,  Pre-Pharmacy, 
Home  Economics,  and  other 
curricula    requiring   college 
mathematics  or  chemistry 

Other  curricula  not  requiring 
college  mathematics  or  chem- 
istry 

J2 

3 

o 

3 
O 

< 

u 

< 

u 

3 

< 

c 
_o 

o 

3 

■o 

td 

T3 

C 

cd 

"3 

u 
'C 

Ih 

3 

< 

v 

CJ 

< 

0> 

5 

o 
* 

< 

0, 
rt 
'J 
en 

■a 

c 

CtJ 

3 

bo 

c 

c 

A3 

English 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

lHa 

3 
1 

3 

3 

Algebra 

13^ 

Id 

1 

W 

Id 

1 

Geometry  (Plane) 

l 

1^ 

lb 

1 

Id 

1 

1 

1 

Solid   and   Spherical    Ge- 
ometry 

Ha 

Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish (both  in  same) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Applied  Music 
(by  examination) 

(c) 

'/v'c.v  to  abbreviations: — L.A.S. ,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Com.,  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration;  Eng.,  Engineering;  Agr.,  Agriculture;  Ed.,  Education;  P.E.,  Physical 
Education;  F.A.A.,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

2For  admission  to  all  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Education,  two  years  of  general 
college  work  are  required. 

"A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a  scholarship 
rank  which  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring 
to  this  curriculum  with  advanced  standing  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  college  work 
of  at   least  3.5   in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the   University  of  Illinois. 

aA  student  may  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  with  a  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  or 
advanced  algebra,  or  both,  or  the  curriculum  in  architecture  in  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  with  a  deficiency  in  advanced  algebra,  provided  he  meets  all  other  entrance 
requirements.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics  must  be  removed  during  his  first  year  of 
resident  e. 

'A  student  in  the  industrial  administration  curriculum  who  selects  an  option  which 
includes  descriptive  geometry  ((J.E.I).  2)  must  have  credit  in  solid  geometry.  If  it  is  not 
presented  as  entrance  credit,  the  deficiency  must  be  removed  by  entrance  examination  or 
by  credit  earned  in  the  regular  classes  of  an  accredited  high  school. 

•  Eat  h  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  by  an  examination, 
that  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  undergraduate  courses  in  applied  music. 
No  entrance  credil   is  allowed   for  this  examination. 

^Prerequisites  for  beginning  chemistry,  which  is  a  required  subject  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  for  certain  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  two 
and  one-half  units  in  mathematics  or  two  units  in  mathematics  with  one  unit  in  physics  or 
chemistry.     Students   who   present    the  above  minimum   (two  units)    in   mathematics  without  at 

one  unit  iii  physics  or  chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  further  mathematics  in  the 
I 'niv<  i    tty. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  art  includes  a  review  of  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  various 
media  such  as  chalk,  crayon,  clay,  and  poster  paint.  The  program  is  correlated 
with  that  of  other  subjects  studied.  Individual  needs  and  interests  are  carefully 
considered. 

High  School  Art 

A  one-year  course  in  art  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  includes  freehand 
drawing  and  perspective,  figure  drawing,  color,  and  design.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized for  any  pupil  who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art,  to  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  art  in  general,  and  to 
set  up  for  himself  standards  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  environment. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


♦Shorthand    and    Bookkeeping    are    offered    in    alternate    years:     Shorthand    in    1937-38; 
Bookkeeping  in   1938-39. 
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ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  with  a  view  to  eliminating  common  language  errors. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  vocabulary,  and  spelling  drills. 
Instruction  in  literature  is  centered  around  materials  dealing  largely  with  early 
American  life,  but  from  these  core  materials  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related 
reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Much  of 
the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  reading.  Super- 
vised study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  reading  program.  Supervised  study  is  an 
important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  work  in  literature  involves  the 
study  of  a  few  classics,  core  materials  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into 
related  readings  adapted  to  individual  needs,  abilities  and  interests.  Here,  too, 
practice  in  oral  and  written  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading 
program,  and  supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  continues  to  maintain 
balance  between  composition  and  literature.  The  organization  of  content  permits 
the  pupil  to  advance  in  power  and  style  of  expression  and  to  acquire  standards 
of  literary  appreciation.  In  composition,  the  paragraph  is  emphasized  as  a  unit 
of  thought,  and  individual  projects  are  used  to  encourage  the  creative  spirit  in 
various  fields  of  writing.  In  literature,  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  classics  and  for  diversified  and  pleasurable  reading  experi- 
ences. The  unit  organization  of  subject  matter  and  the  laboratory-recitation 
method  of  instruction  characterize  the  entire  course. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture— poetry  in  the  first  semester  and  prose  in  the  second.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interprets  them  against  an 
historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary  literature  as  well  as 
the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  units  as  the  movie,  modern  poetry,  and  the 
theatre  of  today.    A  detailed   study  of  selections  representative  of  each  type  is 
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supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  reading.   The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory 
in  which  students  work  out  their  own  projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays ;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English ;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest ;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest ;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Public  Speaking 

The  course  in  public  speaking  is  designed  to  help  the  student  discover  his 
own  potentialities  in  the  fields  of  practical  speaking  and  to  develop  them  accord- 
ingly. The  phases  emphasized  combine  the  formal  with  the  informal — the  aim 
being  to  realize  a  nice  blending  of  the  two  in  a  well-prepared  speech  of  any 
nature  that  permits  at  the  same  time  manifestation  of  the  personality  of  the 
individual.  The  course  covers  twTo  semesters.  The  various  kinds  of  speech  to 
be  studied  are  conversation,  business  interviews,  occasional  speeches,  parlia- 
mentary law,  topical  recitation,  and  debate.  Variations  and  additions  will  be 
made  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  groups.  The  actual  building  of  the 
speech — the  source,  the  material,  the  preparation,  and  the  delivery — and  the  four 
types  of  delivery — expository,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  argumentative — are  the 
fundamentals  of  the  course.  An  important  unit,  its  length  of  time  dependent 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  class,  is  the  speech  clinic,  which  is  designed  for  the 
discovery  and  correction  of  individual  difficulties  and  belongs  to  each  semester 
if  the  personnel  changes. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

There  is,  presumably,  no  way  by  which  we  can  gain  access  to  the  thought 
world  of  foreign  peoples  more  directly  than  by  gaining  control  over  their  native 
modes  of  expressing  thought,  viz.,  their  languages.  The  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  and  the  continuing  contributions  which  foreign  peoples  are  mak- 
ing to  science  and  culture  constitute  in  themselves  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Because  the  American  student  will  contact  Euro- 
pean peoples  more  frequently  through  the  written  word  than  the  spoken  word, 
prime  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  read  foreign  languages 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  The  prime 
objective  of  the  work  in  German  is  to  develop  an  ability  to  read  the  language 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment.  The  material  used  in  developing  this  ability 
is  carefully  chosen  to  acquaint  the  pupil  intimately  with  Germany  in  the  wrorld 
of  today.  Reading  is  not  confined  strictly  to  literature,  but  is  selected  from  all 
those  fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  unique  contributions  to  knowledge  and 
culture.  As  far  as  possible,  readings  are  offered  which  are  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  pupils. 
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German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  special  view  toward 
language  comprehension.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are 
related  to  this  aim.    Progressive  readers  are  used  in  addition  to  a  grammar  text. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Grammar  essentials  are  reviewed  in 
their  relation  to  the  reading  material.  Considerable  collateral  reading  is  done. 
German  is  used  largely  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined 
and  use  an  alternate  system  of  texts  to  eliminate  duplication.  Fourth-year 
pupils  do  more  collateral  reading  and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class 
work  than  the  third-year  pupils.  The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern 
material  with  a  view  toward  forming  a  general  literary  background.  The  medium 
of  instruction  is  entirely  German. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors ;  much  oral 
French  is  used ;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
general  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  render  the  formal  study  of  grammar  functional  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 
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Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina  are 
used  in  connection  with  Cicero's  Catilinian  orations,  and  during  the  second 
semester  of  that  year's  work  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his 
power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  twTelve-weeks  course  for  girls, 
combines  instruction  in  textiles,  clothing,  and  foods.  Problems  considered  are 
the  kinds  of  textiles  used  for  clothing,  qualities  to  be  observed  when  purchasing 
clothing,  the  proper  foods  for  a  growing  child  to  eat,  and  the  economic  buying 
of  foods.    Some  time  is  devoted  to  clothing  construction  and  to  food  preparation. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  house  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
child  care  and  development,  health,  and   family  and  other   social   relationships. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  a  twelve-weeks  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  draw- 
ing, designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and 
woodworking  tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  ortho- 
graphic drawings,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
practical  arts  as  leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  wrhich  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  wroodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities ;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 


*  Virgil    in    1937-38;    Cicero    in    1938-39. 
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The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization ;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations ;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


LIBRARY 

Since  instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  upon  an  extensive  use 
of  library  materials,  pupils  are  carefully  directed  into  the  use  of  these  through 
cooperative  planning  by  the  librarian  and  the  staff  teachers.  The  various  fresh- 
man English  classes  furnish  a  convenient  organization  through  which  the 
librarian  offers  some  basic  library  instruction  to  pupils  entering  University  High 
School.  However,  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  by  both  the  librarian 
and  the  staff  teachers  whenever  needs  arise  in  connection  with  specific  problems 
or  projects  growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

The  free  use  of  the  library  as  a  study  hall  by  pupils  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day  affords  the  librarian  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  individual  help 
whenever  such  is  needed.  The  general  practice  of  employing  the  library-labora- 
tory procedure  in  many  of  the  departments  has  tended  to  make  all  pupils  feel 
that  the  library  is  truly  the  instructional  center  of  the  school. 


MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 
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Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes ;  in  reading  problem  material ;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

Special  Freshman  Algebra 

The  algebra  course  for  the  special  freshman  class  follows  the  same  text 
as  that  for  the  regular  freshman  class  and  covers  essentially  the  same  materials. 
Great  care  is  taken,  however,  to  correlate  the  work  carefully  with  the  essentials 
of  eighth-grade  mathematics.  Percentage,  computation  of  square  roots,  and 
additional  work  with  the  formula  are  given  special  attention. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original   exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
juniors  and  seniors,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  solution  of  triangles.  Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be 
granted  for  this  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to 
satisfy  entrance  requirements. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 
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The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to  satisfy  entrance 
requirements. 

MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  a  cappella  and  accompanied  singing,  appreciation 
and  history,  theory,  ear  training,  and  care  of  the  adolescent  voice. 

Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  because  of  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
music.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music,  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  and  emotional  needs  of  pupils,  to  stimulate  imagination,  and  to 
develop  the  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and  inferior  music. 

During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of  music  among 
ancient  peoples ;  of  the  lives,  characteristics,  and  important  works  of  master 
composers ;  and  of  the  folk  music  of  various  countries.  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  includes  the  study  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  band  and 
orchestra  music  literature,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

Radio  programs  and  recitals  presented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Music  are  closely  correlated  with  the  classroom  discussions.  Reports  on 
current  events  in  the  field  of  music  are  given  throughout  both  semesters.  By 
means  of  such  reports  the  members  of  the  class  become  well  informed  concern- 
ing outstanding  contemporary  artists  and  the  significant  activities  of  the  musical 
world. 

Harmony 

A  one-year  course  in  harmony  is  offered  from  time  to  time,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it.  The  study  of  harmony  should  add  to  the  genuine 
enjoyment  of  music  because  it  trains  the  ear  to  hear  combinations  of  sounds,  or 
harmonies,  and  because  it  stimulates  the  creative  impulse.  It  should  also  aid  in 
the  reading  of  music,  since  it  draws  attention  to  groups  of  notes  rather  than  to 
single  notes. 

Orchestra 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  the  pupil  to  play  music  of  high  quality  but  of 
medium  difficulty.  Since  a  number  of  the  pupils  are  beginners  while  others  are 
well  advanced,  sectional  rehearsals  are  held  frequently.  Attention  is  centered 
upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  player.  It  is  possible  with  some  music  for 
groups  of  four  players  to  form  perfect  quartets,  in  which  each  player  takes  his 
turn  at  the  melody.  These  quartets  may  be  combined  into  a  full  orchestra  play- 
ing together.  The  training  received  in  the  quartets  and  other  small  groups 
encourages  the  formation  of  home  and  neighborhood  ensembles,  and  thus  makes 
music  a  habitual  part  of  the  pupil's  life.  The  advanced  players  are  recommended 
for  the  All-State  High  School  and  University  orchestras.  They  also  prepare 
difficult  ensemble  numbers  for  concerts.  Every  effort  is  made  to  insure  progress 
upon  the  part  of  each  individual. 
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Beginning  Instrumental  Instruction 

Classes  are  organized  for  beginners  who  are  unable  to  play  in  the  regular 
school  orchestra. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  vocal  music  organizations  are  intended  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  enjoy- 
ment which  comes  from  singing  beautiful  music  well.  Although  the  boys'  and 
girls'  glee  clubs  practice  separately  for  the  most  part,  they  frequently  unite  to 
form  a  mixed  chorus.    A  cantata  or  an  operetta  is  presented  each  year. 

Ensembles 

The  formation  of  trios  and  quartets,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  organization  of  student  groups  meeting  outside  of  school  hours. 
Such  groups  are  assisted  in  selecting  music  of  high  quality  and  in  directing  their 
efforts  toward  very  definite  accomplishments. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  chief  objectives  for  which  the  program  in  physical  education  has  been 
planned  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school  are  the  promotion  of 
body  mechanics,  the  development  of  play  and  recreation,  the  fostering  of  social 
qualities  and  character,  and  the  growth  of  vitality  and  health.  These  are 
achieved  by  offering  a  graded  program  of  large-muscle  activities  which  are 
interesting  to  the  participants  and  developmental  as  well. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic  tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  pupil, 
a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  of  large-muscle  skills,  desirable  health 
habits,  and  extracurricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated  for  each  pupil. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  and  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  to  health  or  growth 
are  taught  activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  They  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  only  in  so  far  as  their  participa- 
tion is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  Softball,  volleyball,  baseball, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  A 
supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided;  such  games 
as  shuffleboard,  ping-pong,  dart  baseball,  checkers,  and  chess  are  offered  to  all 
pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Ice  skating  and  hiking 
opportunities  are  made  available  during  specified  periods. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 
Three  hours  of  class  work  are  required  each  week  of  all  girls.    The  third 
hour  is  an  elective  of  swimming  or  of  rhythms.    In  the  swimming  course  special 
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provisions  are  made  for  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  pupils.  Physi- 
cally qualified  girls  may  elect  both  swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus 
participate  in  four  hours  of  physical  education  a  week. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  two  hours  each  week  and  a 
health  education  class  one  hour  a  week.  In  addition,  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced swimmers  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  swimming  class  one  hour  a 
week. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 


SCIENCE 

General  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  following  are  typical  problems  considered:  How  can  the  energy  of 
the  atmosphere  be  used  in  doing  work?  How  is  the  water  supply  made  safe  for 
drinking?  What  is  the  nature  and  importance  of  energy?  How  is  our  knowledge 
of  heat  energy  applied  in  clothing?  How  is  climate  related  to  living  things? 
What  is  the  nature  of  space  and  of  the  stars  in  it?  What  are  the  processes 
which  are  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  earth's  surface?  How  are  radio 
messages  sent  and  received?  How  is  scientific  knowledge  applied  in  natural  and 
artificial  lighting?  What  are  some  important  applications  of  science  to  trans- 
portation on  land?  Of  what  importance  are  the  conservations  and  care  of 
animal  and  plant  life?  What  are  some  important  foods,  and  what  is  their  rela- 
tion to  diet?  How  does  man  help  and  control  the  changing  of  the  sun's  energy 
into  food  energy?  How  can  scientific  knowledge  be  used  in  out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  problems  to  be  considered  center  about  pupil  observations  and 
may  be  the  outgrowth  of  classroom  discussion.  One  of  the  criteria  in  the  selec- 
tion of  problems  is  that  of  adolescent  needs.  Such  problems  as  the  following  are 
considered:     What    is   man's   part   in   the    struggle    for   supremacy?    What   are 

e  important  characteristics  of  living  matter?  How  are  various  kinds  of 
plants  equipped  to  compete  for  the  sun's  energy?    What  are  some  adaptations 
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which  make  the  great  groups  of  animals  successful  organisms?  What  are  the 
important  structures  of  plant  and  animal  circulation  and  what  are  their  func- 
tions? What  are  some  characteristics  of  higher  learning?  How  do  various 
microorganisms  help  and  how  do  they  injure  man?  By  what  means  are  forests 
conserved?  How  is  reproduction  effected  in  plants  and  in  animals?  How  do 
men  apply  the  laws  of  inheritance?  How  can  biological  knowledge  be  used  in 
out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion;  to  individual  experimentation;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations;  to  special  reports  and  activities;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
|  and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  and  civics,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  social-civic  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

The  one-year  course  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  an  elective  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  is  intended  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  social  progress  of  man  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  not  only  reminds  the  pupil  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  present,  but  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  of  modern  ideas  and  institutions.     Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
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the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise 
of  national  states.  The  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  which  is  used  in  this 
course,  makes  possible  the  differentiating  of  assignments,  and  aids  in  the 
stimulating  of  initiative  in  study  and  the  developing  of  special  interests. 

Modern  History 

The  one-year  course  in  modern  history  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  those  nations  having  the  most  influence  on  our  own  life  and 
time.  It  presupposes  some  maturity  of  comprehension  and  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late critical  study  and  considerable  reading.  Topics  receiving  special  emphasis 
are  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  imperialism,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  origins  of  the  World  War,  and  the  post-war  problems.  This 
course  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1938 

September  12,  Monday Instruction  begun. 

September  23,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  14,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central  Division  of  the  Illinois 

State  Teachers  Association. 

November  4,  Friday Recess  for  High  School  Conference. 

November  11,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  23,  Wednesday,  12  M. .  .  .Thanksgiving  recess  begun. 

November  28,  Monday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

December  23,  Friday,  12  m Holiday  recess  begun. 

1939 

January  4,  Wednesday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

January  24,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun. 

January  26,  Thursday Semester  examinations  ended. 

Second  Semester 

January  28,  Saturday Registration. 

January  30,  Monday Instruction  begun. 

February  10,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

March  31,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

April  6,  Thursday,  12  m Easter  recess  begun. 

April  11,  Tuesday,  1  p.m Instruction  resumed. 

May  30,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begun . 

June  1,  Thursday Semester  examinations  ended. 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  5,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  6,  Tuesday Commencement. 

Summer  Session,  1939 

June  19,  Monday Registration. 

August  12,  Saturday Final  examinations  ended. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  5000  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  High  School  Library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  600  reels  for 
motion  pictures  and  2000  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  page  7.) 
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3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  sucn 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B   Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special   freshmen  .   7  elementary  grades  completed ;  examination  required. 

Regular   freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 

SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-33.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.     Elementary 
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school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  required  sub- 
jects. English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Instru- 
mental music  and  orchestra  are  elective.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school  freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  special  freshman  class  consists  of  three  re- 
quired subjects — English,  algebra,  and  physical  education — and  of  two  elective 
subjects  chosen  as  stated  in  the  "Program  of  Studies"  below. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  such  problems  as  the  following: 
planning  a  four-year  program  of  studies,  selecting  extra-curricular  activities, 
denning  school  and  community  citizenship,  and  learning  how  to  study.  Teachers 
give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

REMEDIAL  CLASSES   IN  READING  AND   ARITHMETIC 

Experience  indicates  that  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  early  in  the  high  school  period  contributes  materially  to  the  success 
of  a  pupil's  later  work.  Consequently,  diagnostic  tests  in  these  subjects  are  ad- 
ministered early'  in  the  school  year  to  all  entering  pupils.  It  is  recommended 
that  pupils  showing  deficiencies  in  either  or  both  of  the  above  subjects  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  to  make  corrections  in  remedial  classes.  Instruction 
in  these  classes  depends  upon  individual  needs.  Pupils  receive  no  credit  toward 
graduation  for  this  work. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects.  —  Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education  and  twelve-weeks  courses  in  music  appreciation 
and  art  appreciation  are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to 
take  the  twelve-weeks  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  twelve-weeks 
course  in  home  economics. 
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Elective  Subjects. 
tion  and  orchestra. 


-Sub-freshmen  may  elect  beginning  instrumental  instruc- 


Special  Freshmen 
-Full-year    courses    in    English,    algebra, 


and    physical 


Required   Subjects. 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Special  freshmen  may  elect  two  subjects  from  the  fol- 
lowing: general  science,  French,  Latin,  German,  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
art,  industrial  arts,  foods,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  music.  In  addition  to  the 
one-year  course  in  music  appreciation  and  history,  or  harmony,  the  pupil  may 
elect  from  the  following:  ensemble,  applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  in- 
struction, glee  club,  and  orchestra. 

Program  Chart 


SUBJECTS 


Freshman 
Year 


Sophomore 
Year 


Junior 
Year 


Senior 
Year 


Art 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Commercial  Subjects 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

English 

English  I 

English  II 

English  III 

English  IV 

Foreign  Languages 

Latin  I 
French  I 
German  I 

Latin  I  or  II 
French  I  or  II 
German  I  or  II 

Latin  I,  II,  or  III 
French  I,  II,  or  III 
German  1,11,  or  III 

Latin  I,*  II,  III.  or  IV 
French  I,*  II.  III.  or  IV 
German  I,*  II.   Ill, 
or  IV 

Home  Economics 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Industrial  Arts 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 
Trigonometryf 
College  AlgebraJ 

Music 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Physical  Education 


Required  in  each  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Public  Speaking 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Science 

General  Science 

Biology 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies 

Ancient  and 
Medieval 
History 

Ancient  and 

Medieval 

History 
Modern  History 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 
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Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — English  and  physical  education  are  required  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  For  other  required  subjects,  see 
page   10. 

Elective  Subjects. — Courses  in  art,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  public 
speaking,  and  music  (appreciation  and  history,  harmony,  ensemble,  applied  music, 
beginning  instrumental  instruction,  glee  club,  and  orchestra)  may  be  elected  in 
any  of  the  four  years.  Pupils  are  asked  to  plan  their  program  of  other  elective 
subjects  according  to  the  accompanying  chart,  which  shows  the  years  in  which 
each  course  may  be  taken.  Special  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  program  to 
fit  individual  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Hour  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much 
value  in  athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  moderate 
participation  by  all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School. 
Pupil  interests  and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  spon- 
sors will  later  determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  pro- 
gram. However,  a  preliminary  survey  indicates  the  probable  bases  upon  which 
club  organization  will  be  begun  in  September,  1938:  Art  Crafts,  Books,  Travel, 
Debate,  Dramatics,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Scouts,  Girls'  Athletic  Association,  Home 
Economics,  Journalism,  Lens,  Ornithology,  Radio,  Science,  Stamps,  Music, 
Languages,  Puppets,  Discussion.  Club  activities  and  performances  will  be  sched- 
uled at  an  hour  of  the  regular  school  day  instead  of  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  time  schedule  will  necessarily  be  completed  after  the  number  of 
organizations  has  been  determined. 

Intramural  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three  or  four 
o'clock.  The  interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  pro- 
gram. For  the  girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
handball,  and  golf.  For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  baseball,  handball,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  track.  The  interscholastic 
sports  include  basketball,  wrestling,  softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track.  Both  boys 
and  girls  have  the  privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts,  and  skating  rink. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
a  staff  selected  by  faculty  advisers  from  a  group  of  senior  applicants. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  The  annual  marionette 
show  is  an  all-school  project  offering  literary,  dramatic,  artistic,  and  construc- 
tional experiences  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  all  the  high  school  classes. 
The  Dramatics  Club  arranges  one  dramatic  evening  each  semester. 

Music. — During  the  first  semester  the  glee  clubs  and  the  orchestra  arrange 
an  informal  music  evening.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  they  present  the  annual 
operetta. 
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Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of  these 
are  planned  and  directed  by  organizations  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others 
are  repetitions  of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or 
social  interest.  On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scho- 
lastic, literary,  and  athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is 
given  over  to  a  guest  speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season,  and  senior  class  night  are 
marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends. 
Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors  direct  a  class  in  social 
dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Reserves  and  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties.  Occasionally  picnics 
take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 

English — 4  units 

Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units  (1  unit  must  be  in  American  History) 

Science — 1  unit  (General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics) 

Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Electives — 7  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  (An  applicant  who  has  attended, 
but  who  has  not  been  graduated  from,  an  accredited  school,  must  pass  entrance 
examinations  in  English  composition  and  four  units  in  additional  subjects  to  be 
designated  by  the  University  authorities.  The  remaining  units  required  for  ad- 
mission may  also  be  made  in  entrance  examinations  or  may  be  offered  by 
certificate  from  an  accredited  school.) 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 


1A  minimum  of  1  year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  High 
School  is  required. 
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I.  Two  majors  and  two  minors,  or  three  majors,  selected  from  groups  1-5 
below.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions  of  Unit,  Major, 
and  Minor  below.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  ten  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
below.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

IV.  Five  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for 
accrediting  as  defined  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the 
value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit 
of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups : 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
will  count  toward  a  major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 
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Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula 
of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  special  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects  which 
are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted.  The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit  and  not  in  terms  of 
majors  and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling 
the  major  and  minor  requirements. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula  of  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

(Expressed  in  terms  of  high  school  units) 


College  or  School1 

L.A.S. 

Com. 

Eng. 

Agr. 

Ed.2 

P.E. 

F.A.A. 

3 

S3 

y 

2 

S3 
U 

13 

1 

u 

V 

C 

>,.£ 

is 

s.s 

<u  bfi 

-C  c 
UW 

Pre-Medicine 

(see  note  3  below), 
Pre-Dentistry,  Pre-Pharmacy, 
Home  Economics,  and  other 
curricula   requiring   college 
mathematics  or  chemistry 

G  £ 

'I! 

o.§ 

3  g 

3  S 
.     4> 

U 

'u 

3 
o 

< 

.3 
*3 

o 

< 

"3 

'C 

3 
O 

< 

c 
_o 

o 

T3 

w 

"C 
to 

3 
T3 

3 

*3 

3 
O 

< 

3 

(J 
<U 

u 

< 

V 

5 
o 

"u 
I- 

< 

i> 
a 
ed 
a 

-a 
c 

3 

2 

C 

s 

'3 

English 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Algebra 

1MI 

Id 

1 

W 

Id 

1 

lMa 

1 

Geometry  (Plane) 

l 

Id 

lb 

l 

Id 

1 

1 

1 

Solid   and   Spherical    Ge- 
ometry 

Ha 

Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish (both  in  same) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Applied  Music 
(by  examination) 

(c) 

1iC?y  to  abbreviations: — L.A.S. ,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Com.,  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration;  Eng.,  Engineering;  Agr.,  Agriculture;  Ed.,  Education;  P.E.,  Physical 
Education;  F.A.A.,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

2For  admission  to  all  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Education,  two  years  of  general 
college  work  are  required. 

3A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a  scholarship 
rank  which  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring 
to  this  curriculum  with  advanced  standing  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  college  work 
of  at  least  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

aA  student  may  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  with  a  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  or 
advanced  algebra,  or  both,  or  the  curriculum  in  architecture  in  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  with  a  deficiency  in  advanced  algebra,  provided  he  meets  all  other  entrance 
requirements.      His    deficiency    in    mathematics    must    be    removed    during    his    first    year    of 

tice. 

bA  student  in  the  industrial  administration  curriculum  who  selects  an  option  which 
includes   descriptive    geometry    (G.E.D.    2)    must   have    credit   in   solid   geometry.     If   it    is   not 

nted  as  entrance  credit,  the  deficiency  must  be  removed  by  entrance  examination  or 
by  (  redil  earned  in  the  regular  classes  of  an  accredited  high  school. 

eEacb  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  by  an  examination, 
that  In-  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  undergraduate  courses  in  applied  music. 
No   entrance  credit   is   allowed    for   this   examination. 

''Prerequisites  for  beginning  chemistry,  which  is  a  required  subject  in  the  College  of 
Agril  ultnie  and  for  certain  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  two 
and  one  half  units  in  mathematics  or  two  units  in  mathematics  with  one  unit  in  physics  or 
chemistry.  Students  who  present  the  above  minimum  (two  units)  in  mathematics  without  at 
les   i    one    unit    it]    physics   or   chemistry   will   be   required   to    take    further   mathematics   in   the 

I  ,'lllV-    I      It  V. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  art  includes  a  review  of  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  various 
media  such  as  chalk,  crayon,  clay,  and  poster  paint.  The  program  is  correlated 
with  that  of  other  subjects  studied.  Individual  needs  and  interests  are  carefully 
considered. 

High  School  Art 

A  one-year  course  in  art  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  includes  freehand 
drawing  and  perspective,  figure  drawing,  color,  and  design.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized for  any  pupil  who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art,  to  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  art  in  general,  and  to 
set  up  for  himself  standards  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  environment. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


*Shorthand    and    Bookkeeping   are    offered    in    alternate    years:      Shorthand    in    1939-40; 
Bookkeeping  in    1938-39. 
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ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  with  a  view  to  eliminating  common  language  errors. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  vocabulary,  and  spelling  drills. 
Instruction  in  literature  is  centered  around  materials  dealing  largely  with  early 
American  life,  but  from  these  core  materials  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related 
reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Much  of 
the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  reading.  Super- 
vised study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  reading  program.  Supervised  study  is  an 
important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  work  in  literature  involves  the 
study  of  a  few  classics,  core  materials  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into 
related  readings  adapted  to  individual  needs,  abilities  and  interests.  Here,  too, 
practice  in  oral  and  written  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading 
program,  and  supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  continues  to  maintain 
balance  between  composition  and  literature.  The  organization  of  content  permits 
the  pupil  to  advance  in  power  and  style  of  expression  and  to  acquire  standards 
of  literary  appreciation.  In  composition,  the  paragraph  is  emphasized  as  a  unit 
of  thought,  and  individual  projects  are  used  to  encourage  the  creative  spirit  in 
various  fields  of  writing.  In  literature,  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  classics  and  for  diversified  and  pleasurable  reading  experi- 
ences. The  unit  organization  of  subject  matter  and  the  laboratory-recitation 
method  of  instruction  characterize  the  entire  course. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture— poetry  in  the  first  semester  and  prose  in  the  second.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interprets  them  against  an 
historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary  literature  as  well  as 
the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  units  as  the  movie,  modern  poetry,  and  the 
theatre  of  today.    A  detailed  study  of  selections  representative  of  each  type  is 
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supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  reading.   The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory 
in  which  students  work  out  their  own  projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays ;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English ;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest ;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Public  Speaking 

The  course  in  public  speaking  is  designed  to  help  the  student  discover  his 
own  potentialities  in  the  fields  of  practical  speaking  and  to  develop  them  accord- 
ingly. The  phases  emphasized  combine  the  formal  with  the  informal — the  aim 
being  to  realize  a  nice  blending  of  the  two  in  a  well-prepared  speech  of  any 
nature  that  permits  at  the  same  time  manifestation  of  the  personality  of  the 
individual.  The  course  covers  two  semesters.  The  various  kinds  of  speech  to 
be  studied  are  conversation,  business  interviews,  occasional  speeches,  parlia- 
mentary law,  topical  recitation,  and  debate.  Variations  and  additions  will  be 
made  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  groups.  The  actual  building  of  the 
speech — the  source,  the  material,  the  preparation,  and  the  delivery — and  the  four 
types  of  delivery — expository,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  argumentative — are  the 
fundamentals  of  the  course.  An  important  unit,  its  length  of  time  dependent 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  class,  is  the  speech  clinic,  which  is  designed  for  the 
discovery  and  correction  of  individual  difficulties  and  belongs  to  each  semester 
if  the  personnel  changes. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

There  is,  presumably,  no  way  by  which  we  can  gain  access  to  the  thought 
world  of  foreign  peoples  more  directly  than  by  gaining  control  over  their  native 
modes  of  expressing  thought,  viz.,  their  languages.  The  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  and  the  continuing  contributions  which  foreign  peoples  are  mak- 
ing to  science  and  culture  constitute  in  themselves  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Because  the  American  student  will  contact  Euro- 
pean peoples  more  frequently  through  the  written  word  than  the  spoken  word, 
prime  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  read  foreign  languages 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  The  prime 
objective  of  the  work  in  German  is  to  develop  an  ability  to  read  the  language 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment.  The  material  used  in  developing  this  ability 
is  carefully  chosen  to  acquaint  the  pupil  intimately  with  Germany  in  the  world 
of  today.  Reading  is  not  confined  strictly  to  literature,  but  is  selected  from  all 
those  fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  unique  contributions  to  knowledge  and 
culture.  As  far  as  possible,  readings  are  offered  which  are  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  pupils. 
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German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  special  view  toward 
language  comprehension.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are 
related  to  this  aim.    Progressive  readers  are  used  in  addition  to  a  grammar  text. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Grammar  essentials  are  reviewed  in 
their  relation  to  the  reading  material.  Considerable  collateral  reading  is  done. 
German  is  used  largely  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined 
and  use  an  alternate  system  of  texts  to  eliminate  duplication.  Fourth-year 
pupils  do  more  collateral  reading  and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class 
work  than  the  third-year  pupils.  The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern 
material  with  a  view  toward  forming  a  general  literary  background.  The  medium 
of  instruction  is  entirely  German. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors ;  much  oral 
French  is  used ;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
general  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  render  the  formal  study  of  grammar  functional  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 
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Latin  II.— The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV.— Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catihna  are 
used  in  connection  with  Cicero's  Catilinian  orations,  and  during  the  second 
semester  of  that  year's  work  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his 
power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  twelve-weeks  course  for  girls, 
combines  instruction  in  textiles,  clothing,  and  foods.  Problems  considered  are 
the  kinds  of  textiles  used  for  clothing,  qualities  to  be  observed  when  purchasing 
clothing,  the  proper  foods  for  a  growing  child  to  eat,  and  the  economic  buying 
of  foods.   Some  time  is  devoted  to  clothing  construction  and  to  food  preparation. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course- 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  house  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  a  twelve-weeks  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  draw- 
ing designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and 
woodworking  tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  ortho- 
graphic drawings,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
practical  arts  as  leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

*  Virgil  in   1939-40;  Cicero  in   1938-39. 
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The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization ;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


LIBRARY 

Since  instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  upon  an  extensive  use 
of  library  materials,  pupils  are  carefully  directed  into  the  use  of  these  through 
cooperative  planning  by  the  librarian  and  the  staff  teachers.  The  various  fresh- 
man English  classes  furnish  a  convenient  organization  through  which  the 
librarian  offers  some  basic  library  instruction  to  pupils  entering  University  High 
School.  However,  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  by  both  the  librarian 
and  the  staff  teachers  whenever  needs  arise  in  connection  with  specific  problems 
or  projects  growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

The  free  use  of  the  library  as  a  study  hall  by  pupils  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day  affords  the  librarian  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  individual  help 
whenever  such  is  needed.  The  general  practice  of  employing  the  library-labora- 
tory procedure  in  many  of  the  departments  has  tended  to  make  all  pupils  feel 
that  the  library  is  truly  the  instructional  center  of  the  school. 


MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 
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Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes ;  in  reading  problem  material ;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

Special  Freshman  Algebra 

The  algebra  course  for  the  special  freshman  class  follows  the  same  text 
as  that  for  the  regular  freshman  class  and  covers  essentially  the  same  materials. 
Great  care  is  taken,  however,  to  correlate  the  work  carefully  with  the  essentials 
of  eighth-grade  mathematics.  Percentage,  computation  of  square  roots,  and 
additional  work  with  the  formula  are  given  special  attention. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
juniors  and  seniors,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  solution  of  triangles.  Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be 
granted  for  this  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to 
satisfy  entrance  requirements. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 
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The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to  satisfy  entrance 
requirements. 

MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  a  cappella  and  accompanied  singing,  appreciation 
and  history,  theory,  ear  training,  and  care  of  the  adolescent  voice. 

Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  because  of  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
music.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music,  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  and  emotional  needs  of  pupils,  to  stimulate  imagination,  and  to 
develop  the  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and  inferior  music. 

During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of  music  among 
ancient  peoples ;  of  the  lives,  characteristics,  and  important  works  of  master 
composers ;  and  of  the  folk  music  of  various  countries.  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  includes  the  study  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  band  and 
orchestra  music  literature,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

Radio  programs  and  recitals  presented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Music  are  closely  correlated  with  the  classroom  discussions.  Reports  on 
current  events  in  the  field  of  music  are  given  throughout  both  semesters.  By 
means  of  such  reports  the  members  of  the  class  become  well  informed  concern- 
ing outstanding  contemporary  artists  and  the  significant  activities  of  the  musical 
world. 

Harmony 

A  one-year  course  in  harmony  is  offered  from  time  to  time,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it.  The  study  of  harmony  should  add  to  the  genuine 
enjoyment  of  music  because  it  trains  the  ear  to  hear  combinations  of  sounds,  or 
harmonies,  and  because  it  stimulates  the  creative  impulse.  It  should  also  aid  in 
the  reading  of  music,  since  it  draws  attention  to  groups  of  notes  rather  than  to 
single  notes. 

Orchestra 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  the  pupil  to  play  music  of  high  quality  but  of 
medium  difficulty.  Since  a  number  of  the  pupils  are  beginners  while  others  are 
well  advanced,  sectional  rehearsals  are  held  frequently.  Attention  is  centered 
upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  player.  It  is  possible  with  some  music  for 
groups  of  four  players  to  form  perfect  quartets,  in  which  each  player  takes  his 
turn  at  the  melody.  These  quartets  may  be  combined  into  a  full  orchestra  play- 
ing together.  The  training  received  in  the  quartets  and  other  small  groups 
encourages  the  formation  of  home  and  neighborhood  ensembles,  and  thus  makes 
music  a  habitual  part  of  the  pupil's  life.  The  advanced  players  are  recommended 
for  the  All-State  High  School  and  University  orchestras.  They  also  prepare 
difficult  ensemble  numbers  for  concerts.  Every  effort  is  made  to  insure  progress 
upon  the  part  of  each  individual. 
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Beginning  Instrumental  Instruction 

Classes  are  organized  for  beginners  who  are  unable  to  play  in  the  regular 
school  orchestra. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  vocal  music  organizations  are  intended  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  enjoy- 
ment which  comes  from  singing  beautiful  music  well.  Although  the  boys'  and 
girls'  glee  clubs  practice  separately  for  the  most  part,  they  frequently  unite  to 
form  a  mixed  chorus.    A  cantata  or  an  operetta  is  presented  each  year. 

Ensembles 

The  formation  of  trios  and  quartets,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  organization  of  student  groups  meeting  outside  of  school  hours. 
Such  groups  are  assisted  in  selecting  music  of  high  quality  and  in  directing  their 
efforts  toward  very  definite  accomplishments. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  chief  objectives  for  which  the  program  in  physical  education  has  been 
planned  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school  are  the  promotion  of 
body  mechanics,  the  development  of  play  and  recreation,  the  fostering  of  social 
qualities  and  character,  and  the  growth  of  vitality  and  health.  These  are 
achieved  by  offering  a  graded  program  of  large-muscle  activities  which  are 
interesting  to  the  participants  and  developmental  as  well. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic  tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  pupil, 
a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  of  large-muscle  skills,  desirable  health 
habits,  and  extracurricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated  for  each  pupil. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  and  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  to  health  or  growth 
are  taught  activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  They  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  only  in  so  far  as  their  participa- 
tion is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  Softball,  volleyball,  baseball, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  A 
supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided ;  such  games 
as  shufneboard,  ping-pong,  dart  baseball,  checkers,  and  chess  are  offered  to  all 
pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Ice  skating  and  hiking 
opportunities  are  made  available  during  specified  periods. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 
Three  hours  of  class  work  are  required  each  week  of  all  girls.    The  third 
hour  is  an  elective  of  swimming  or  of  rhythms.    In  the  swimming  course  special 
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provisions  are  made  for  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  pupils.  Physi- 
cally qualified  girls  may  elect  both  swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus 
participate  in  four  hours  of  physical  education  a  week. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  two  hours  each  week  and  a 
health  education  class  one  hour  a  week.  In  addition,  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced swimmers  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  swimming  class  one  hour  a 
week. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 


SCIENCE 

General  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  following  are  typical  problems  considered:  How  can  the  energy  of 
the  atmosphere  be  used  in  doing  work?  How  is  the  water  supply  made  safe  for 
drinking?  What  is  the  nature  and  importance  of  energy?  How  is  our  knowledge 
of  heat  energy  applied  in  clothing?  How  is  climate  related  to  living  things? 
What  is  the  nature  of  space  and  of  the  stars  in  it?  What  are  the  processes 
which  are  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  earth's  surface?  How  are  radio 
messages  sent  and  received?  How  is  scientific  knowledge  applied  in  natural  and 
artificial  lighting?  What  are  some  important  applications  of  science  to  trans- 
portation on  land?  Of  what  importance  are  the  conservations  and  care  of 
animal  and  plant  life?  What  are  some  important  foods,  and  what  is  their  rela- 
tion to  diet?  How  does  man  help  and  control  the  changing  of  the  sun's  energy 
into  food  energy?  How  can  scientific  knowledge  be  used  in  out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.   Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories ;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  problems  to  be  considered  center  about  pupil  observations  and 
may  be  the  outgrowth  of  classroom  discussion.  One  of  the  criteria  in  the  selec- 
tion of  problems  is  that  of  adolescent  needs.  Such  problems  as  the  following  are 
considered:  What  is  man's  part  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy?  What  are 
some  important  characteristics  of  living  matter?  How  are  various  kinds  of 
plants  equipped  to  compete  for  the  sun's  energy?    What  are  some  adaptations 
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which  make  the  great  groups  of  animals  successful  organisms?  What  are  the 
important  structures  of  plant  and  animal  circulation  and  what  are  their  func- 
tions? What  are  some  characteristics  of  higher  learning?  How  do  various 
microorganisms  help  and  how  do  they  injure  man?  By  what  means  are  forests 
conserved?  How  is  reproduction  effected  in  plants  and  in  animals?  How  do 
men  apply  the  laws  of  inheritance?  How  can  biological  knowledge  be  used  in 
out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations ;  to  special  reports  and  activities ;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials ;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  and  civics,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  social-civic  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

The  one-year  course  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  an  elective  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  is  intended  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  social  progress  of  man  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  not  only  reminds  the  pupil  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  present,  but  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  of  modern  ideas  and  institutions.     Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
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the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise 

of  national  states.     The  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  which  is  used  in  this 

course,    makes    possible    the    differentiating    of    assignments,    and    aids    in  the 
stimulating  of  initiative  in  study  and  the  developing  of  special  interests. 

Modern  History 

The  one-year  course  in  modern  history  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  those  nations  having  the  most  influence  on  our  own  life  and 
time.  It  presupposes  some  maturity  of  comprehension  and  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late critical  study  and  considerable  reading.  Topics  receiving  special  emphasis 
are  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  imperialism,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  origins  of  the  World  War,  and  the  post-war  problems.  This 
course  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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UNIVERSITY   HIGH   SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1939 

September  11,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

September  21,  Thursday,  5  p.m.  .  .  .Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  13,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central  Division  of  the  Illinois 

State  Teachers  Association. 

November  3,  Friday Recess  for  High  School  Conference. 

November  9,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  29,  Wednesday,  12  m.  . .  .Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

December  4,  Monday,  1  p.m Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

December  20,  Wednesday,  8  a.m  .  .  .  Holiday  recess  begins. 

1940 

January  3,  Wednesday,  8  a.m Holiday  recess  ends. 

January  23,  Tuesday Semester  examinations  begin. 

January  25,  Thursday Semester  examinations  end. 

Second  Semester 

January  27,  Saturday Registration. 

January  29,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

February  8,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

March  22,  Friday,  8  a.m Easter  recess  begins. 

March  26,  Tuesday,  8  a.m Easter  recess  ends. 

March  28,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

May  27,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

May  29,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 

May  30,  Thursday Memorial  Day. 

June  2,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  3,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  4,  Tuesday Commencement. 

Summer  Session,  1940 

June  17,  Monday Registration. 

August  10,  Saturday Examinations. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  5500  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  high  school  library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  study.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  800  reels  for 
motion  pictures  and  2000  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 
1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 
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2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  page  7.) 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  page  7. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,  100-B  Administration  Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without   examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special   freshmen  .   7  elementary  grades  completed ;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 
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SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-33.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  required  sub- 
jects. English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Instru- 
mental music,  glee  club,  and  orchestra  are  elective.  Upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school  freshman 
class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  special  freshman  class  consists  of  three  re- 
quired subjects — English,  algebra,  and  physical  education — and  of  two  elective 
subjects  chosen  as  stated  on  page  9. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  such  problems  as  the  following: 
planning  a  four-year  program  of  studies,  selecting  extra-curricular  activities, 
defining  school  and  community  citizenship,  and  learning  how  to  study.  Teachers 
give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

REMEDIAL  CLASSES   IN   READING  AND   ARITHMETIC 

Experience  indicates  that  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  early  in  the  high  school  period  contributes  materially  to  the  success 
of  a  pupil's  later  work.  Consequently,  diagnostic  tests  in  these  subjects  are  ad- 
ministered early  in  the  school  year  to  all  entering  pupils.  Pupils  showing 
deficiencies  in  either  or  both  of  the  above  subjects  are  given  opportunity  to 
make  corrections  in  special  classes.  Instruction  in  these  classes  depends  upon 
individual  needs. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects.  —  Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education  and  twelve-weeks  courses  in  music  appreciation 
and  art  appreciation  are,  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to 
take  the  twelve-weeks  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  twelve-weeks 
course  in  home  economics. 

Elective  Subjects. — Sub-freshmen  may  elect  beginning  instrumental  instruc- 
tion, glee  club,  and  orchestra. 


Program  Chart 


SUBJECTS 


Freshman 
Year 


Sophomore 
Year 


Junior 
Year 


Senior 
Year 


Art 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Commercial  Subjects 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

English 

English  I 

English  II 

English  III 

English  IV 

Foreign  Languages 

Latin  I 
French  I 
German  I 

Latin  I  or  II 
French  I  or  II 
German  I  or  II 

Latin  I,  II,  or  III 
French  I,  II,  or  III 
Germanl.II.orlll 

Latin  I,*  II,  III,  or  IV 

French  I,*  II,  III.  or  IV 
German  I,*  II,    III, 
or  IV 

Home  Economics 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Industrial  Arts 

May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 
Solid  Geometry 
Trigonometryf 
College  AlgebraJ 

Music 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Physical  Education 


Required  in  each  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Public  Speaking 


May  be  elected  in  any  year.    See  statement  on  page  9. 


Science 

General  Science 

Biology 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies 

Ancient  and 
Medieval 
History 

Ancient  and 

Medieval 

History 
Modern  History 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

Modern  History 
American  History 
Advanced  Civics 
Economics 

*Seniors  electing  the  first  year  of  any  foreign  language  must  present  two  years  of  credit 
in    another    foreign    language. 

tTwo  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  this 
course   in   trigonometry  provided  it   is  not  used  to  satisfy  entrance   requirements. 

{Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  this 
in  college  algehra  provided  it  is  not  used  to  satisfy  entrance  requirements. 
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Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  algebra,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Special  freshmen  may  elect  two  subjects  from  the  fol- 
lowing: general  science,  French,  Latin,  German,  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
art,  industrial  arts,  foods,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  music.  In  addition  to  the 
one-year  course  in  music  appreciation  and  history,  or  harmony,  the  pupil  may 
elect  from  the  following:  ensemble,  applied  music,  beginning  instrumental  in- 
struction, glee  club,  and  orchestra. 

Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — English  and  physical  education  are  required  throughout 
the  four  years.    For  other  required  subjects,  see  page  10. 

Elective  Subjects. — Courses  in  art,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  public 
speaking,  and  music  (appreciation  and  history,  harmony,  ensemble,  applied  music, 
beginning  instrumental  instruction,  glee  club,  and  orchestra)  may  be  elected  in 
any  of  the  four  years.  Pupils  are  asked  to  plan  their  program  of  other  elective 
subjects  according  to  the  accompanying  chart,  which  shows  the  years  in  which 
each  course  may  be  taken.  Special  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  program  to 
fit  individual  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Hour  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much 
value  in  athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  moderate 
participation  by  all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School. 
Pupil  interests  and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  spon- 
sors will  later  determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  pro- 
gram. Club  activities  and  performances  will  be  scheduled  at  an  hour  of  the 
regular  school  day  instead  of  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  time 
schedule  will  necessarily  be  completed  after  the  number  of  organizations  has 
been  determined. 

Intramiiral  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three  or  four 
o'clock.  The  interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  pro- 
gram. For  the  girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
handball,  and  golf.  For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  baseball,  handball,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  track.  The  interscholastic 
sports  include  basketball,  wrestling,  softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track.  Both  boys 
and  girls  have  the  privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts,  and  skating  rink. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
a  staff  selected  by  faculty  advisers  from  a  group  of  senior  applicants. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  The  Dramatics  Club 
arranges  one  dramatic  evening  each  semester. 
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Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of  these 
are  planned  and  directed  by  organizations  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others 
are  repetitions  of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or 
social  interest.  On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scho- 
lastic, literary,  and  athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is 
given  over  to  a  guest  speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season,  and  senior  class  night  are 
marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends. 
Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors  direct  a  class  in  social 
dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Reserves  and  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties.  Occasionally  picnics 
take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation ;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 

English — 4  units 

Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units   (1  unit  must  be  in  American  History) 

Science — 1  unit  (General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics) 

Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Electives — 7  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  (An  applicant  who  has  attended, 
but  who  has  not  been  graduated  from,  an  accredited  school,  must  pass  entrance 
examinations  in  English  composition  and  four  units  in  additional  subjects  to  be 
designated  by  the  University  authorities.  The  remaining  units  required  for  ad- 
mission may  also  be  made  in  entrance  examinations  or  may  be  offered  by 
certificate  from  an  accredited  school.) 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 


1A  minimum  of  1  year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  Hipb 
School  is  required. 
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I.  Two  majors  and  two  minors,  or  three  majors,  selected  from  groups  1-5 
below.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions  of  Unit,  Major, 
and  Minor  below.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  ten  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
below.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

IV.  Five  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for 
accrediting  as  defined  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the 
value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit 
of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups : 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
will  count  toward  a  major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 
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Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula 
of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  special  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects  which 
are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted.  The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit  and  not  in  terms  of 
majors  and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling 
the  major  and  minor  requirements. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Various  Curricula  of  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 
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Algebra 
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Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish (both  in  same) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Applied  Music 
(by  examination) 

(c) 

1iCe3>  fo  abbreviations: — L.A.S. ,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Com.,  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration;  Eng.,  Engineering;  Agr.,  Agriculture;  Ed.,  Education;  P.E.,  Physical 
Education;  F.A.A.,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

2For  admission  to  all  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Education,  two  years  of  general 
college  work  are  required. 

3A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a  scholarship 
rank  which  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring 
to  this  curriculum  with  advanced  standing  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  college  work 
of  at  least  3.5   in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

aA  student  may  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  with  a  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  or 
advanced  algebra,  or  both,  or  the  curriculum  in  architecture  in  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  with  a  deficiency  in  advanced  algebra,  provided  he  meets  all  other  entrance 
requirements.  His  deficiency  in  mathematics  must  be  removed  during  his  first  year  of 
residence. 

bA  student  in  the  industrial  administration  curriculum  who  selects  an  option  which 
includes  descriptive  geometry  (G.E.D.  2)  must  have  credit  in  solid  geometry.  If  it  is  not 
presented  as  entrance  credit,  the  deficiency  must  be  removed  by  entrance  examination  or 
by  credit  earned  in  the  regular  classes  of  an  accredited  high  school. 

cEach  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  by  an  examination, 
that  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  undergraduate  courses  in  applied  music. 
No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 

'•Prerequisites  for  beginning  chemistry,  which  is  a  required  subject  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  for  certain  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  two 
and  one-half  units  in  mathematics  or  two  units  in  mathematics  with  one  unit  in  physics  or 
chemistry.  Students  who  present  the  above  minimum  (two  units)  in  mathematics  without  at 
least  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  further  mathematics  in  the 
University. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  art  includes  a  review  of  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  various 
media  such  as  chalk,  crayon,  clay,  and  poster  paint.  The  program  is  correlated 
with  that  of  other  subjects  studied.  Individual  needs  and  interests  are  carefully 
considered. 

High  School  Art 

A  one-year  course  in  art  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  includes  the  basic 
principles  of  freehand  drawing  and  perspective,  color,  and  design.  It  has  been 
organized  for  any  pupil  who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  art, 
to  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  art  in  general,  and  to  set  up  for  himself 
standards  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  environment. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


*Shorthand    and    Bookkeeping   are    offered    in    alternate    years:      Shorthand    in    1939-40; 
Bookkeeping   in    1940-41. 
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ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  with  a  view  to  eliminating  common  language  errors. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  vocabulary,  and  spelling  drills. 
Instruction  in  literature  is  centered  around  materials  dealing  largely  with  early 
American  life,  but  from  these  core  materials  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related 
reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Much  of 
the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  reading.  Super- 
vised study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  reading  program.  Supervised  study  is  an 
important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  work  in  literature  involves  the 
study  of  a  few  classics,  core  materials  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into 
related  readings  adapted  to  individual  needs,  abilities  and  interests.  Here,  too, 
practice  in  oral  and  written  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading 
program,  and  supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  continues  to  maintain 
balance  between  composition  and  literature.  The  organization  of  content  permits 
the  pupil  to  advance  in  power  and  style  of  expression  and  to  acquire  standards 
of  literary  appreciation.  In  composition,  the  paragraph  is  emphasized  as  a  unit 
of  thought,  and  individual  projects  are  used  to  encourage  the  creative  spirit  in 
various  fields  of  writing.  In  literature,  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  classics  and  for  diversified  and  pleasurable  reading  experi- 
ences. The  unit  organization  of  subject  matter  and  the  laboratory-recitation 
method  of  instruction  characterize  the  entire  course. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture— poetry  in  the  first  semester  and  prose  in  the  second.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interprets  them  against  an 
historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary  literature  as  well  as 
the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  units  as  modern  poetry,  novels,  biography, 
and  the  theatre  of  today.    A  detailed  study  of  selections  representative  of  each 
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type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral   reading.    The  library  serves  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own  projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest ;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Public  Speaking 

The  course  in  public  speaking  is  designed  to  help  the  student  discover  his 
own  potentialities  in  the  fields  of  practical  speaking  and  to  develop  them  accord- 
ingly. The  phases  emphasized  combine  the  formal  with  the  informal — the  aim 
being  to  realize  a  nice  blending  of  the  two  in  a  well-prepared  speech  of  any 
nature  that  permits  at  the  same  time  manifestation  of  the  personality  of  the 
individual.  The  course  covers  two  semesters.  The  various  kinds  of  speech  to 
be  studied  are  conversation,  business  interviews,  occasional  speeches,  parlia- 
mentary law,  topical  recitation,  and  debate.  Variations  and  additions  will  be 
made  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  groups.  The  actual  building  of  the 
speech — the  source,  the  material,  the  preparation,  and  the  delivery — and  the  four 
types  of  delivery — expository,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  argumentative — are  the 
fundamentals  of  the  course.  An  important  unit,  its  length  of  time  dependent 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  class,  is  the  speech  clinic,  which  is  designed  for  the 
discovery  and  correction  of  individual  difficulties  and  belongs  to  each  semester 
if  the  personnel  changes. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

There  is,  presumably,  no  way  by  which  we  can  gain  access  to  the  thought 
world  of  foreign  peoples  more  directly  than  by  gaining  control  over  their  native 
modes  of  expressing  thought,  viz.,  their  languages.  The  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  and  the  continuing  contributions  which  foreign  peoples  are  mak- 
ing to  science  and  culture  constitute  in  themselves  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Because  the  American  student  will  contact  Euro- 
pean peoples  more  frequently  through  the  written  word  than  the  spoken  word, 
prime  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  read  foreign  languages 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  The  prime 
objective  of  the  work  in  German  is  to  develop  an  ability  to  read  the  language 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment.  The  material  used  in  developing  this  ability 
is  carefully  chosen  to  acquaint  the  pupil  intimately  with  Germany  in  the  world 
of  yesterday  and  of  today.  Reading  is  not  confined  strictly  to  literature,  but  is 
selected  from  all  those  fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  unique  contributions 
to  knowledge  and  culture.  As  far  as  possible,  readings  are  offered  which  are 
suited  to  the  individual  interests  of  the  pupils. 
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German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  special  view  toward 
language  comprehension.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are 
related  to  this  aim.    Progressive  readers  are  used  in  addition  to  a  grammar  text. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Grammar  essentials  are  reviewed  in 
their  relation  to  the  reading  material.  Considerable  collateral  reading  is  done. 
German  is  used  largely  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined 
and  use  an  alternate  system  of  texts  to  eliminate  duplication.  Fourth-year 
pupils  do  more  collateral  reading  and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class 
work  than  the  third-year  pupils.  The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern 
material  with  a  view  toward  forming  a  general  literary  background.  The  medium 
of  instruction  is  entirely  German. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors ;  much  oral 
French  is  used ;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
general  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 
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Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this 
stud}-.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  IVars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina  are 
used  in  connection  with  Cicero's  Catilinian  orations,  and  during  the  second 
semester  of  that  year's  work  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his 
power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  twelve-weeks  course  for  girls, 
combines  instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and 
foods.  Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious 
manners,  care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for 
a  growing  girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  a  twelve-weeks  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  draw- 
ing, designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and 
woodworking  tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  ortho- 
graphic drawings,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
practical  arts  as  leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities ;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 


Virgil    in    1939-40;    Cicero    in    1940-41. 
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The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization ;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations ;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


LIBRARY 

Since  instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  upon  an  extensive  use 
of  library  materials,  pupils  are  carefully  directed  into  the  use  of  these  through 
cooperative  planning  by  the  librarian  and  the  staff  teachers.  The  various  fresh- 
man English  classes  furnish  a  convenient  organization  through  which  the 
librarian  offers  some  basic  library  instruction  to  pupils  entering  University  High 
School.  However,  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  by  both  the  librarian 
and  the  staff  teachers  whenever  needs  arise  in  connection  with  specific  problems 
or  projects  growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

The  free  use  of  the  library  as  a  study  hall  by  pupils  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day  affords  the  librarian  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  individual  help 
whenever  such  is  needed.  The  general  practice  of  employing  the  library-labora- 
tory procedure  in  many  of  the  departments  has  tended  to  make  all  pupils  feel 
that  the  library  is  truly  the  instructional  center  of  the  school. 


MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 
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Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

Special  Freshman  Algebra 

The  algebra  course  for  the  special  freshman  class  follows  the  same  text 
as  that  for  the  regular  freshman  class  and  covers  essentially  the  same  materials. 
Great  care  is  taken,  however,  to  correlate  the  work  carefully  with  the  essentials 
of  eighth-grade  mathematics.  Percentage,  computation  of  square  roots,  and 
additional  work  with  the   formula  are  given  special  attention. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original   exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
juniors  and  seniors,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  solution  of  triangles.  Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be 
granted  for  this  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to 
satisfy  entrance  requirements. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 
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The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  it  is  not  used  to  satisfy  entrance 
requirements. 

MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  a  cappella  and  accompanied  singing,  appreciation 
and  history,  theory,  ear  training,  and  care  of  the  adolescent  voice. 

Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  because  of  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
music.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music,  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  and  emotional  needs  of  pupils,  to  stimulate  imagination,  and  to 
develop  the  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and  inferior  music. 

During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of  music  among 
ancient  peoples;  of  the  lives,  characteristics,  and  important  works  of  master 
composers ;  and  of  the  folk  music  of  various  countries.  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  includes  the  study  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  band  and 
orchestra  music  literature,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

Radio  programs  and  recitals  presented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Music  are  closely  correlated  with  the  classroom  discussions.  Reports  on 
current  events  in  the  field  of  music  are  given  throughout  both  semesters.  By 
means  of  such  reports  the  members  of  the  class  become  well  informed  concern- 
ing outstanding  contemporary  artists  and  the  significant  activities  of  the  musical 
world. 

Harmony 

A  one-year  course  in  harmony  is  offered  from  time  to  time,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it.  The  study  of  harmony  should  add  to  the  genuine 
enjoyment  of  music  because  it  trains  the  ear  to  hear  combinations  of  sounds,  or 
harmonies,  and  because  it  stimulates  the  creative  impulse.  It  should  also  aid  in 
the  reading  of  music,  since  it  draws  attention  to  groups  of  notes  rather  than  to 
single  notes. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability  and 
interest.  Instrumentation  of  the  organization  is  fixed,  and  all  chair  positions 
are  assigned  and  maintained  through  regularly  conducted  competitions.  Every 
member  of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sec- 
tional practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber 
music  playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in 
addition  to  reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral 
literature.    Individual   instruction  will  be  provided   for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
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numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
The  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regularly  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability   and   interest. 

Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  combined  glee  clubs  and  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic  completeness  not  possible 
with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for  this  combination  of  voices 
is  excellent  and  extensive. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  chief  objectives  for  which  the  program  in  physical  education  has  been 
planned  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school  are  the  development  of 
vitality,  of  health,  of  athletic  skills,  of  interest  in  recreational  sports,  and  of 
social  qualities  and  character,  and  the  improvement  of  body  mechanics.  These 
are  achieved  by  offering  a  graded  program  of  large-muscle  activities  which  are 
interesting  to  the  participants  and  developmental  as  well. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic  tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  pupil, 
a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  of  large-muscle  skills,  desirable  health 
habits,  and  extracurricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated  for  each  pupil. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  and  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  to  health  or  growth 
are  taught  activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  They  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  only  in  so  far  as  their  participa- 
tion is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  softball,  volleyball,  badminton, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  A 
supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided;  such  games 
as  shuffleboard,  ping-pong,  volleyball,  badminton,  checkers,  and  chess  are  offered 
to  all  pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Ice  skating 
and  bowling  opportunities  are  made  available  during  certain  seasons. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 
Three  hours  of  class  work  are  required  each  week  of  all  girls.    The  third 
hour  is  an  elective  of  swimming  or  of  rhythms.    In  the  swimming  course  special 
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provisions  are  made  for  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  pupils.  Physi- 
cally qualified  girls  may  elect  both  swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus 
participate  in  four  hours  of  physical  education  a  week. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  two  hours  each  week  and  a 
health  education  class  one  hour  a  week.  In  addition,  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced swimmers  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  swimming  class  one  hour  a 
week. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 


SCIENCE 

General  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  following  are  typical  problems  considered:  How  can  the  energy  of 
the  atmosphere  be  used  in  doing  work?  How  is  the  water  supply  made  safe  for 
drinking?  What  is  the  nature  and  importance  of  energy?  How  is  our  knowledge 
of  heat  energy  applied  in  clothing?  How  is  climate  related  to  living  things? 
What  is  the  nature  of  space  and  of  the  stars  in  it?  What  are  the  processes 
which  are  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  earth's  surface?  How  are  radio 
messages  sent  and  received?  How  is  scientific  knowledge  applied  in  natural  and 
artificial  lighting?  What  are  some  important  applications  of  science  to  trans- 
portation on  land?  Of  what  importance  are  the  conservations  and  care  of 
animal  and  plant  life?  What  are  some  important  foods,  and  what  is  their  rela- 
tion to  diet?  How  does  man  help  and  control  the  changing  of  the  sun's  energy 
into  food  energy?  How  can  scientific  knowledge  be  used  in  out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things ;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  problems  to  be  considered  center  about  pupil  observations  and 
may  be  the  outgrowth  of  classroom  discussion.  One  of  the  criteria  in  the  selec- 
tion of  problems  is  that  of  adolescent  needs.  Such  problems  as  the  following  are 
considered:  What  is  man's  part  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy?  What  are 
some  important  characteristics  of  living  matter?  How  are  various  kinds  of 
plants  equipped  to  compete  for  the  sun's  energy?    What  are  some  adaptations 
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which  make  the  great  groups  of  animals  successful  organisms?  What  are  the 
important  structures  of  plant  and  animal  circulation  and  what  are  their  func- 
tions? What  are  some  characteristics  of  higher  learning?  How  do  various 
microorganisms  help  and  how  do  they  injure  man?  By  what  means  are  forests 
conserved?  How  is  reproduction  effected  in  plants  and  in  animals?  How  do 
men  apply  the  laws  of  inheritance?  How  can  biological  knowledge  be  used  in 
out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion;  to  individual  experimentation;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations;  to  special  reports  and  activities;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials ;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

The  one-year  course  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  an  elective  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  is  intended  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  social  progress  of  man  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  not  only  reminds  the  pupil  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  present,  but  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  of  modern  ideas  and  institutions.     Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
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the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  th<;  rif€ 

of  national  states.     The  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  which  is  used  in  this 

course,    makes    possible    the    differentiating    of    assignments,    and    aids    in  the 
stimulating  of  initiative  in  study  and  the  developing  of  special  interests. 

Modern  History 

The  one-year  course  in  modern  history  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  those  nations  having  the  most  influence  on  our  own  life  and 
time.  It  presupposes  some  maturity  of  comprehension  and  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late critical  study  and  considerable  reading.  Topics  receiving  special  emphasis 
are  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  imperialism,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  origins  of  the  World  War,  and  the  post-war  problems.  This 
course  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1940 

September  3-6,  Tuesday-Friday Registration  days. 

September  9,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

September  19,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  11,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central   Division  of  the 

Illinois  State  Teachers  Association. 

November  1,  Friday Recess  for  High  School  Conference. 

November  7,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  20,  Wednesday,  12  ^m Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

November  25,  Monday,  1  p.m Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

December  3,  Tuesday Illinois  day  (State  of  Illinois  admitted  to 

the  Union,  1818). 

December  21,  Saturday,  12  m Holiday  recess  begins. 

1941 

January  6,  Monday,  8  a.m Holiday  recess  ends. 

January  20,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

January  22,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 

Second  Semester 

January  23-24,  Thursday-Friday Registration  days. 

January  27,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

February  6,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

March  2,  Sunday University  day  (University  opened,  1868). 

March  27,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

April  11,  Friday,  8  a.m Easter  recess  begins. 

April  14,  Monday,  8  a.m Easter  recess  ends. 

May  26,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

May  28,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 

May  30,  Friday Memorial  day. 

June  1,  Sunday Baccalaureate  service. 

June  2,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  3,  Tuesday Commencement. 

Summer  Session,  1941 

June  16,  Monday Registration  day. 

July  4,  Friday Independence  day. 

August  9,  Saturday Examinations. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  5500  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  high  school  library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  study.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  800  reels  for 
motion  pictures  and  2000  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 
1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 
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2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  page  7.) 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  page  7. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B   Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

Sul>-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special   freshmen  .   7  elementary  grades  completed ;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 
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SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-33.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  entirely  of  required  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school 
freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  special  freshmen  consists  of  required  subjects — 
English,  algebra,  physical  education,  instrumental  music  or  art  and  music  ap- 
preciation, and  introductory  science — and  one  elective  subject  chosen  from  the 
following:    French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  problems  related  to  personal 
living  and  social  relationship,  to  educational  planning,  and  to  economic  and 
vocational  study.  Teachers  give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  high  school  life  and  work. 

DIRECTED  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 

Regular  class  periods  are  seventy  minutes  in  length.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  carefully  planned  directed  study.  Classroom  libraries 
facilitate  this  study. 

The  program  chart  on  page  8  shows  the  general  schedule  of  class  meetings 
by  periods  of  the  day  for  pupils  in  each  grade,  with  required  and  elective  sub- 
jects as  listed  on  page  9. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  physical  education  and  semester  courses  in  music  appreciation  and  art  ap- 
preciation are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to  take  the 
course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  course  in  home  economics. 

Freshmen  and  Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  physical 
education,  introductory  science,  and  instrumental  music  or  art  and  music 
appreciation. 

Elective  Subjects. — French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home 
economics. 

Sophomores 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Algebra,  biology,  French,  German,  Latin,  geometry, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  typewriting. 

Juniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history  (may  be  taken  in 
senior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chemistry,  biology,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  typewriting,  art,  physics,  French,  German, 
Latin,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  glee  club,  and  orchestra. 

Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history  (if  not  taken  in 
junior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Trigonometry,  college  algebra,  chemistry,  economics, 
civics,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
physics,  art,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  French,  German,  Latin,  glee  club,  and 
orchestra. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in 
athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School.  Pupil  interests 
and  needs,  expressed  through  class  and  advisory  group  discussions,  will  deter- 
mine later  the  specific  activities  to  be  provided  on  this  program.  Each  activity 
and  performance  will  be  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course  to 
which  it  is  most  closely  related  or  as  a  part  of  the  advisory  group  program. 
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Some  musical,  dramatic,  and  athletic  activities  will  be  scheduled  after  three- 
thirty  o'clock. 

Intramural  and  Inter  scholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three-thirty 
o'clock.  The  interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  pro- 
gram. For  the  girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball, 
handball,  and  golf.  For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  baseball,  handball,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  track.  The  interscholastic 
sports  include  basketball,  wrestling,  Softball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track.  Both  boys 
and  girls  have  the  privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts,  and  skating  rink. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
the  senior  class. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  bi-weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of 
these  are  planned  and  directed  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others  are  repeti- 
tions of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or  social  interest. 
On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scholastic,  literary,  and 
athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is  given  over  to  a  guest 
speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season,  and  senior  class  night  are 
marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends. 
Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors  direct  a  class  in  social 
dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Reserves  and  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties.  Occasionally  picnics 
take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation ;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 
English — 4  units 
Mathematics — 1  unit 
Social  Studies — 2  units 
Science — 2  units   (Introductory  Science,  and  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 

Physics) 
Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Instrumental  Music,  or  Art  and  Music  Appreciation — 1/£  unit 
Electives — 5i/£  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.     The  dean  of  the 

'A  minimum  of  1  year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  High 
School  is  required. 
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college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  If  the  school  is  in  Illinois,  it 
must  be  accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois ;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating 
must  be  equivalent  to  accreditation  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

High  School  Scholarship. — An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  his  graduating  class 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  full 
freshman  standing.  Furthermore,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit,  without 
adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  the}-  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an 
applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gradu- 
ating class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school 
courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated 
below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon  registration, 
is  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  the  director 
of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  by  the  dean  or  director 
to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  program  especially  arranged  to  meet 
his  needs. 

The  student's  rank  is  to  be  based  on  work  completed  in  grades  nine,  ten. 
eleven,  and  twelve  in  the  case  of  four-year  high  schools,  and  on  work  completed 
in  grades  ten.  eleven,  and  twelve  in  the  case  of  three-year  senior  high  schools. 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

I.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  selected  from  Groups  1-5  below.  One  of  the 
majors  must  be  English.     (See  definitions  of   Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  below.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
below. ) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages. 

IV.  The  six  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission  may  be  selected  from 
any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school 
toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting  as  defined  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than  one-half 
unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Xot  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a 
foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology. 

The  University  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  and  interests  of  all  its  pupils.  It,  therefore,  believes  that  high  schools 
should  offer  courses  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts,  music.  Furthermore,  by  accepting  them  for  admission,  it 
recognizes  that  they  contribute  to  satisfactory  preparation  for  college  work. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

(See  also  descriptive  material  about  majors  and  minors  on  page  11.) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bac- 
teriology,   Botany,    Classics    (Latin 
or  Greek),  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  German,  Geography, 
Geology,  History,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal  Science,    Psychology,   Sociology, 
Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology. 

General  Curriculum  preparatory  to 
Education,  Journalism,  Law,  Social 
Administration. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  biology). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

General    Curriculum   with    majors    in 
Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Physiology. 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Den- 
tistry, Medicine,4  Pharmacy. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Special    Curricula    in    Chemistry    and 
Chemical  Engineering. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  l}4  units. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Language,  4  units  (including  2  units 
in  French  and  2  units  in  German). 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 
required  23^  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Curricula  in  Agriculture,  Floriculture, 
Home  Economics,  and  Pre -Forestry. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Commerce 

All  Fields  (Accountancy,  Banking  and 
Finance,  Commerce  and  Law,  Com- 
mercial Teaching,  Economics,  Indus- 
trial   Administration,    Management, 
Marketing,  Public  Affairs). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Advanced  algebra,  ^  unit. 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory) . 

College  of  Education 

Industrial  Education  Curriculum  (Other 
curricula  require  junior  standing  in 
the  University). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Industrial  arts,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Engineering 

All   Curricula   (Agricultural,   Ceramic, 
Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining,  Railway). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1J^  units.3 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 
Solid  Geometry,  Y^  unit.3 

Language,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS— (Concluded) 


Colleges  and  Schools 


College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Curricula  in  Architecture  (with 
general  and  construction  options). 


Curricula  in  Art  (Painting,  Art  Edu- 
cation, Commercial  and  Industrial 
Design). 


Curricula    in    Landscape    Architec- 
ture and  City  Planning. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC— All  Curricula 

(Instrumental,  Voice,  and  Theory 
Majors,  and  Music  Education). 


School  of  Physical  Education 

Curriculum  for  Men  and   Curriculum 
for  Women. 


Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \Yi  units.3 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units. 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Music  (individual  exam- 
ination required5). 


English,  3  units.1 


Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 


Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics 
and  chemistry). 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  eco- 
nomics and  history). 


Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Botany,  1  unit. 
Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Social    studies,    2    units    (including 

civics  and  economics). 


Music,  1  unit,  and  additional  private 

study  for  two  years. 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Science,  3  units  (including  biology). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

Health  and  safety  education,  and 
participation  in  school  programs  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 


NOTES 

1English. — Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral 
composition  when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units 
in  English  required  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any 
curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 

2Language. — The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units 
in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units 
in  one  language  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a 
combination  of  languages.    Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

3Mathematics. — In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all 
other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first 
year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general 
mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  (to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  2^  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only 
two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  algebra  in  the  University. 

4Pre-Medical  Requirement. — A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a 
scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring  to  this  curriculum 
from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

5Music  Examination. — Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an 
individual  examination  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
music  to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.    No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 
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hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composi- 
tion when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count 
toward  a  major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

The  second  column  of  the  table  on  pages  12  and  13  shows  the  special  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These 
are  the  subjects  which  are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which 
the  student  may  not  be  admitted.  The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit 
and  not  in  terms  of  majors  and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be 
counted  toward  fulfilling  the  major  and  minor  requirements.  In  planning  his  high 
school  work  the  prospective  student  should  be  guided  also  by  the  recommended 
subjects,  shown  in  the  third  column. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  art  includes  a  review  of  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  various 
media  such  as  chalk,  crayon,  clay,  and  poster  paint.  The  program  is  correlated 
with  that  of  other  subjects  studied.  Individual  needs  and  interests  are  carefully 
considered. 

Freshman  Art  and  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  for  freshmen  is  designed  to  increase  the  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  art  and  music,  to  stimulate  imagination,  and  to  develop  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  excellent  and  inferior  artistic  expression. 

High  School  Art 

A  one-year  course  in  art  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  includes  the  basic 
principles  of  freehand  drawing  and  perspective,  color,  and  design.  It  has  been 
organized  for  any  pupil  who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  art. 
to  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  art  in  general,  and  to  set  up  for  himself 
standards  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  environment. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Shorthand* 
The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  7$  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 

'Shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  offered  in  alternate  years:  bookkeeping  in  1940-1941; 
shorthand  in  1941-1942. 
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ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  recognition  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  vocabulary,  and  spelling 
drills.  Instruction  in  literature  is  correlated  closely  with  the  pupils'  study  of 
geography  and  history.  Core  materials  dealing  with  American  and  foreign  life 
are  enriched  by  reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
reading.    Supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  study  of  man's  environment, 
of  his  attempts  to  improve  his  environment,  and  of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  is 
the  core  materials  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related  readings 
adapted  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Here,  too,  practice  in  oral 
and  written  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

General  English. — General  English  is  designed  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  matters  of  reading  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Care- 
ful diagnosis  is  made  of  each  pupil's  reading  abilities,  and  a  careful  plan  for 
individual  improvement  is  followed  through.  Individual  guidance  in  study  tech- 
niques includes  instruction  in  those  phases  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
are  deemed  important  to  successful  and  profitable  high  school  work. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  is  correlated  with  His- 
tory II.  The  organization  of  content  is  designed  to  enrich  and  supplement  the 
study  of  history,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  world  literature. 
Individual  and  group  projects  are  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  advance  their  power  to  work  independently  and  cooperatively. 
Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  accurate  oral  and 
\\  ritten  expression. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interpret 
them    against    ail    historical   background.     Emphasis   is   placed    on   contemporary 
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literature  as  well  as  on  the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  materials  as  modern 
poetry,  novels,  biography,  and  the  theatre  of  today.  A  detailed  study  of  selec- 
tions representative  of  each  type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own 
projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English ;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest ;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Speech 

Speech  is  not  offered  as  an  independent  course.  The  equivalent  of  a  speech 
course  is  divided  and  incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in  English.  In  such 
a  manner,  the  instruction  in  oral  expression  in  each  English  course  is  supple- 
mented by  the  type  of  speech  instruction  which  is  appropriate  to  each  of  the 
four  grade  levels. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  wish  to  study  more  than  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study  three  or  four  years  of  one  language  rather  than  two 
years  of  two  languages.  In  the  extended  period  of  time,  reading  habits  may  be 
more  firmly  established,  and  passive  and  active  vocabularies  may  be  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupil  than  in  the  divided  period  of 
time. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  A  major 
objective  of  the  work  in  German  is  an  ability  to  read  the  language  with  under- 
standing and  enjoyment.  Reading  materials  are  selected  to  meet  pupil  needs  and 
interests.  Material  from  those  fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  contributions 
to  knowledge  and  culture  are  studied  in  both  English  and  German.  Such  a  study 
is  planned  to  develop  within  the  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  cultural 
and  social  relationships  of  mankind. 

German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  view  toward  lan- 
guage comprehension  gained  through  reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are  related  to  this  aim.  Progressive 
readers  are  used  in  addition  to  the  text  to  further  this  aim.  The  pupils  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  their  country  and  their  social  and 
economic  life. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Projects  based  on  pupil  interests  are 
developed.  Some  further  attention  is  given  to  grammar  essentials,  but  a  con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  ability.  German  is 
used  extensively  for  conversational  and  instructional  purposes. 
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German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined. 

Alternate  texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  systematic  grammar  review- 
is  included  in  the  third-year  work.  Fourth-year  pupils  do  more  collateral  read- 
ing and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class  work  than  the  third-year  pupils. 
The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern  material  with  a  view  toward  forming 
a  general  literary  background. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors ;  much  oral 
French  is  used;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
general  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  Two  series  of  Latin  stories  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  homeward  journey  of  Ulysses  are  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  alternate  years*    Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina  are 


<  icero  is  offerer!  in   1940-1941,  Virgil  in   1941-1942. 
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used  in  connection  with  Cicero's  Catilinian  orations,  and  during  the  second 
semester  of  that  year's  work  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his 
power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  course  for  girls,  combines 
instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and  foods. 
Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious  manners, 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for  a  grow- 
ing girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  drawing,  designed 
to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and  woodworking 
tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  orthographic  drawings, 
and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the  practical  arts  as 
leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities ;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance   as   far  as  time  and  ability  will   permit. 
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Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


LIBRARY 

Instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  on  the  extensive  use  of  library 
materials.  Basic  library  instruction,  reading  guidance,  and  free  reading  periods 
are  provided  through  the  advisory  groups  which  are  scheduled  for  regular 
library  periods.  Further  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  by  both  the  librarian  and 
the  staff  teachers  whenever  need  arises  in  connection  with  specific  problems  or 
projects  growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

Collections  of  books  from  the  library  are  sent  to  the  classrooms  to  be  used 
during  the  directed  learning  periods.  Wide  reading  and  the  free  use  of  the 
library  are  encouraged,  and  a  librarian  is  available  at  all  hours  for  consultation 
and  guidance.  The  general  practice  of  employing  the  library-laboratory  pro- 
cedure in  many  departments  tends  to  make  all  pupils  conscious  of  the  value  of 
the  library  as  an  instructional  unit. 


MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.    Next  in  importance  is 
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skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes ;  in  reading  problem  material ;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

General  Mathematics 

Pupils  whose  performance  on  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  indicate  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  the  study  of  algebra  will  be  en- 
rolled in  general  mathematics. 

In  general  mathematics  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
many  practical  situations,  on  the  development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Special  Freshman  Algebra 

The  algebra  course  for  the  special  freshman  class  follows  the  same  text 
as  that  for  the  regular  freshman  class  and  covers  essentially  the  same  materials. 
Great  care  is  taken,  however,  to  correlate  the  work  carefully  with  the  essentials 
of  eighth-grade  mathematics.  Percentage,  computation  of  square  roots,  and 
additional  work  with  the  formula  are  given  special  attention. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
seniors  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with  emphasis 
on  the  solution  of  triangles.  It  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  4,  Plane  Trig- 
onometry, in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University  entrance  and  (2)  that 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
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partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of 
the  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University 
entrance  and   (2)  that  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 


MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  offered  during  the  first  semester,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  singing,  appreciation  and  history  of  music,  ear  train- 
ing, and  music  theory. 

Freshman  Art  and  Music  Appreciation 

(See  page  15) 

Freshman  Instrumental  Music 

This  course  is  designed  to  direct  pupils  in  beginning  instruction  on  various 
musical  instruments. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability  and 
interest.  Instrumentation  of  the  organization  is  fixed,  and  all  chair  positions 
are  assigned  and  maintained  through  regularly  conducted  competitions.  Every 
member  of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sec- 
tional practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber 
music  playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in 
addition  to  reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral 
literature.    Individual  instruction  will  be  provided  for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
The  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regularly  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability   and   interest. 

Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  combined  glee  clubs  and  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic  completeness  not  possible 
with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for  this  combination  of  voices 
is  excellent  and  extensive. 
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Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  chief  objectives  for  which  the  program  in  physical  education  has  been 
planned  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school  are  the  development  of 
vitality,  of  health,  of  athletic  skills,  of  interest  in  recreational  sports,  and  of 
social  qualities  and  character,  and  the  improvement  of  body  mechanics.  These 
are  achieved  by  offering  a  graded  program  of  large-muscle  activities  which  are 
interesting  to  the  participants  and  developmental  as  well. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic  tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  pupil, 
a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  of  large-muscle  skills,  desirable  health 
habits,  and  extracurricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated   for  each  pupil. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  and  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  to  health  or  growth 
are  taught  activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  They  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  only  in  so  far  as  their  participa- 
tion is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  softball,  volleyball,  badminton, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  A 
supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided ;  such  games 
as  shuffleboard,  ping-pong,  volleyball,  badminton,  checkers,  and  chess  are  offered 
to  all  pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Ice  skating 
and  bowling  opportunities  are  made  available  during  certain  seasons. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

Three  hours  of  class  work  are  required  each  week  of  all  girls.  The  third 
hour  is  an  elective  of  swimming  or  of  rhythms.  In  the  swimming  course  special 
provisions  are  made  for  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  pupils.  Physi- 
cally qualified  girls  may  elect  both  swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus 
participate  in  four  hours  of  physical  education  a  week. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  two  hours  each  week  and  a 
health  education  class  one  hour  a  week.  In  addition,  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced swimmers  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  swimming  class  one  hour  a 
week. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 
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SCIENCE 
Introductory  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  following  are  typical  problems  considered:  How  can  the  energy  of 
the  atmosphere  be  used  in  doing  work?  How  is  the  water  supply  made  safe  for 
drinking?  What  is  the  nature  and  importance  of  energy?  How  is  our  knowledge 
of  heat  energy  applied  in  clothing?  How  is  climate  related  to  living  things? 
What  is  the  nature  of  space  and  of  the  stars  in  it?  What  are  the  processes 
which  are  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  earth's  surface?  How  are  radio 
messages  sent  and  received?  How  is  scientific  knowledge  applied  in  natural  and 
artificial  lighting?  What  are  some  important  applications  of  science  to  trans- 
portation on  land?  Of  what  importance  are  the  conservations  and  care  of 
animal  and  plant  life?  What  are  some  important  foods,  and  what  is  their  rela- 
tion to  diet?  How  does  man  help  and  control  the  changing  of  the  sun's  energy 
into  food  energy?  How  can  scientific  knowledge  be  used  in  out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences ;  and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  problems  to  be  considered  center  about  pupil  observations  and 
may  be  the  outgrowth  of  classroom  discussion.  One  of  the  criteria  in  the  selec- 
tion of  problems  is  that  of  adolescent  needs.  Such  problems  as  the  following  are 
considered:  What  is  man's  part  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy?  What  are 
some  important  characteristics  of  living  matter?  How  are  various  kinds  of 
plants  equipped  to  compete  for  the  sun's  energy?  What  are  some  adaptations 
which  make  the  great  groups  of  animals  successful  organisms?  What  are  the 
important  structures  of  plant  and  animal  circulation  and  what  are  their  func- 
tions? What  are  some  characteristics  of  higher  learning?  How  do  various 
microorganisms  help  and  how  do  they  injure  man?  By  what  means  are  forests 
conserved?  How  is  reproduction  effected  in  plants  and  in  animals?  How  do 
men  apply  the  laws  of  inheritance?  How  can  biological  knowledge  be  used  in 
out-of-door  pastimes? 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations ;  to  special  reports  and  activities ;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials ;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
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and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

History  II 

The  one-year  course  in  world  history,  a  required  course  for  sophomores,  is 
intended  to  provide  a  useful  background  of  historical  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  significant  epochs  and  movements  which  have  marked 
man's  social  evolution.  A  survey  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  modern  times.  The 
content  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to  that  of  English  II. 

History  III 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 
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Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1941 

September  9-12,  Tuesday-Friday Registration  days. 

September  15,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

September  25,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  10,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central   Division  of  the 

Illinois  State  Teachers  Association. 

November  7,  Friday Recess  for  High  School  Conference. 

November  13,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  19,  Wednesday,  12  m Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

November  24,  Monday,  1  p.m Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

December  3,  Wednesday Illinois  day  (State  of  Illinois  admitted  to 

the  Union,  1818). 

December  20,  Saturday,  12  m Holiday  recess  begins. 

1942 

January  5,  Monday,  8  a.m Holiday  recess  ends. 

January  26,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

January  28,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 


Second  Semester 

January  29-30,  Thursday-Friday Registration  days. 

February  2,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

February  12,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

March  2,  Monday University  day  (University  opened,  1868). 

April  2,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

April  3,  Friday,  8  a.m Easter  recess  begins. 

April  7,  Tuesday,  8  a.m Easter  recess  ends. 

May  30,  Saturday Memorial  day. 

June  1,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

June  3,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 

June  7,  Sunday Baccalaureate  service. 

June  8,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  9,  Tuesday Commencement. 

Summer  Session,  1942 

June  22,  Monday Registration  day. 

July  4,  Saturday Independence  day. 

August  1  5,  Saturday Examinations. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  *»f  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach  ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  6000  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  high  school  library  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  stud}-.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  800  film  subjects 
and  2500  glass  slides.  The  films  and  slides  are  adapted  to  use  in  a  wide  range 
of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  University  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 
1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.     No  examinations  required. 
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2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  page  7.) 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will 
be  allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  page  7. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B   Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted.  Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without   examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special    freshmen.   7  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 
ular    freshmen.  X  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 
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SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-33.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  entirely  of  required  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school 
freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  special  freshmen  consists  of  required  subjects — 
English,  algebra,  physical  education,  instrumental  music  or  art  and  music  ap- 
preciation, and  introductory  science — and  one  elective  subject  chosen  from  the 
following:    French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  problems  related  to  personal 
living  and  social  relationship,  to  educational  planning,  and  to  economic  and 
vocational  study.  Teachers  give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  high  school  life  and  work. 

DIRECTED  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 

Regular  class  periods  are  sixty  minutes  in  length.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  carefully  planned  directed  study.  Classroom  libraries 
facilitate  this  study. 

The  program  chart  on  page  8  shows  the  general  schedule  of  class  meetings 
by  periods  of  the  day  for  pupils  in  each  grade,  with  required  and  elective  sub- 
jects as  listed  on  page  9. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  physical  education  and  semester  courses  in  music  appreciation  and  art  ap- 
preciation are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to  take  the 
course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  course  in  home  economics. 

Freshmen  and  Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  physical 
education,  introductory  science,  and  instrumental  music  or  art  and  music 
appreciation. 

Elective  Subjects. — French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home 
economics. 

Sophomores 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Algebra,  biology,  French,  German,  Latin,  geometry, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  typewriting. 

Juniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history  (may  be  taken  in 
senior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chemistry,  biology,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  typewriting,  art,  physics,  French,  German, 
Latin,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  glee  club,  and  orchestra. 

Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history  (if  not  taken  in 
junior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Trigonometry,  college  algebra,  chemistry,  economics, 
civics,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
physics,  art,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  French,  German,  Latin,  glee  club,  and 
orchestra. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in 
athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School.  Pupil  interests 
and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  sponsors  will  later 
determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  program.  Club 
activities  and  performances  will  be  scheduled  at  an  hour  of  the  regular  school 
day  instead  of  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  schedule  will 
necessarily  be  completed  after  the  number  of  organizations  has  been  determined. 
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Some  musical,  dramatic,  and  athletic  activities  will  be  scheduled  after  three 
o'clock. 

Intramural  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three  o'clock.  The 
interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  program.  For  the 
girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball,  handball,  and  golf. 
For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  badminton,  wrestling,  Softball,  touch- 
football,  volleyball,  table  tennis,  and  track.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the 
privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts, 
and  skating  rink. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
the  senior  class. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  bi-weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of 
these  are  planned  and  directed  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others  are  repeti- 
tions of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or  social  interest. 
On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scholastic,  literary,  and 
athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is  given  over  to  a  guest 
speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season,  and  senior  class  night  are 
marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends. 
Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors  direct  a  class  in  social 
dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Reserves  and  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties.  Occasionally  picnics 
take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation ;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 
English — 4  units 
Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units,  including  1  in  American  History 
Science — 2  units   (Introductory  Science,  and  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 

Physics) 
Physical  Education — 1  unit   (4  years) 

Instrumental  Music,  or  Art  and  Music  Appreciation — ]/2  unit 
Electives — 5*/2  units 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.    The  dean  of  the 

'A  minimum  of  1  year's  residence  and  of  4  units  of  work  completed  at  University  High 
School  is  required. 
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college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  If  the  school  is  in  Illinois,  it 
must  be  accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois ;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating 
must  be  equivalent  to  accreditation  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

High  School  Scholarship. — An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  his  graduating  class 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  full 
freshman  standing.  Furthermore,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit,  without 
adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an 
applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gradu- 
ating class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school 
courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated 
below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon  registration, 
is  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  the  director 
of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  by  the  dean  or  director 
to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  program  especially  arranged  to  meet 
his  needs. 

The  student's  rank  is  to  be  based  on  work  completed  in  grades  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  in  the  case  of  four-year  high  schools,  and  on  work  completed 
in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  in  the  case  of  three-year  senior  high  schools. 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

I.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  selected  from  Groups  1-5  below.  One  of  the 
majors  must  be  English.     (See  definitions  of   Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  below.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
below.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages. 

IV.  The  six  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission  may  be  selected  from 
any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school 
toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting  as  defined  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than  one-half 
unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a 
foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology. 

The  University  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  and  interests  of  all  its  pupils.  It,  therefore,  believes  that  high  schools 
should  offer  courses  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts,  music.  Furthermore,  by  accepting  them  for  admission,  it 
recognizes  that  they  contribute  to  satisfactory  preparation  for  college  work. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

TO  THE  VARIOUS  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

(See  also  descriptive  material  about  majors  and  minors  on  page  14.) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bac- 
teriology,   Botany,    Classics    (Latin 
or  Greek),  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  German,  Geography, 
Geology,  History,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal  Science,    Psychology,   Sociology, 
Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology. 

General  Curriculum  preparatory  to 
Education,     Journalism,    Law,    and 
Social  Administration. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  biology). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

General    Curriculum    with    majors    in 
Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Physiology. 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Den- 
tistry and  Medicine.4 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Special    Curricula    in    Chemistry    and 
Chemical  Engineering. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  lj^  units. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Language,  4  units  (including  2  units 
in  French  and  2  units  in  German). 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 
required  2J^  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Curricula  in  Agriculture,  Dairy  Tech- 
nology, Floriculture,  Home  Econom- 
ics,    Pre-Forestry,    and    Vocational 
Agriculture. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Commerce 

All  Fields  (Accountancy,  Banking  and 
Finance,  Commerce  and  Law,  Com- 
mercial Teaching,  Economics,  Indus- 
trial   Administration,    Management, 
Marketing,  Public  Affairs). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Advanced  algebra,  ^  unit. 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory). 

College  of  Education 

Industrial  Education  Curriculum  (Other 
curricula  require  junior  standing  in 
the  University). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Industrial  arts,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Engineering 

All   Curricula    (Agricultural,    Ceramic, 
Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1J^  units.* 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 
Solid  Geometry,  3^  unit.3 

Language,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units. 

The  University  High  School 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS^(Concluded) 


Colleges  and  Schools 


College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Curricula  in  Architecture  (with 
general  and  construction  options). 


Curricula  in  Art  (Painting,  Art  Edu- 
cation, Commercial  and  Industrial 
Design). 


Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. 


School  of  Music — All  Curricula 
(Instrumental,  Voice,  and  Theory 
Majors,  and  Music  Education). 


School  of  Physical  Education 

Curriculum  for  Men  and   Curriculum 
for  Women. 


Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \}/i  units.3 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Music  (individual  exam- 
ination required5). 


English,  3  units. 


subjects- 
Recommended  for  Admission 


Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics 
and  chemistry). 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  eco- 
nomics and  history). 


Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Botany,  1  unit. 
Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Social    studies,    2    units    (including 

civics  and  economics). 


Music,  1  unit,  and  additional  private 

study  for  two  years. 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Science,  3  units  (including  biology). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

Health  and  safety  education,  and 
participation  in  school  programs  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 


NOTES 

iEnglish. — Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral 
composition  when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units 
in  English  required  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any 
curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 

2Language. — The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units 
in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units 
in  one  language  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a 
combination  of  languages.    Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

'Mathematics. — In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all 
other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first 
year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general 
mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  (to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  2^2  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only 
two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  algebra  in  the  University. 

4Pre-Medical  Requirement. — A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a 
scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring  to  this  curriculum 
from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

*Music  Examination. — Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an 
individual  examination  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
music  to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.    No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 
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hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the 
following  five  groups: 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composi- 
tion when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count 
toward  a  major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology ;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography ;  astronomy ;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Required  and  Recommended  Subjects 

The  second  column  of  the  table  on  pages  12  and  13  shows  the  special  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These 
are  the  subjects  which  are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which 
the  student  may  not  be  admitted.  The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit 
and  not  in  terms  of  majors  and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be 
counted  toward  fulfilling  the  major  and  minor  requirements.  In  planning  his  high 
school  work  the  prospective  student  should  be  guided  also  by  the  recommended 
subjects,  shown  in  the  third  column. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  course  in  art  for  sub-freshmen  affords  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
explore  a  number  of  possibilities  in  creative  expression.  Activity  is  provided 
in  a  variety  of  media  such  as  crayon,  chalk,  watercolor,  clay,  and  poster  paint. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  originality  of  subject-matter  and  technique,  and  on  the 
individual  needs  of  each  student. 

Freshman  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  experiences  which  will  increase  the 
pupil's  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Creative  activity  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  is  encouraged  in  terms  of  each  pupil's  abilities,  needs, 
and  interests.  Some  opportunity  is  given  for  work  in  such  crafts  as  block 
printing,  model  construction,  and  stage  design. 

High  School  Art 

This  is  an  elective  one-year  course  for  pupils  in  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  classes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  original  expression  in  watercolor, 
oil  painting,  pencil,  charcoal,  and  other  art  media.  The  course  is  organized  to 
give  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  pupils  with  special  talents,  as  well  as  to 
the  pupils  with  general  interest  in  art.  An  appreciation  of  old  and  modern 
masterpieces  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  is  encouraged  through  a 
study  of  prints,  slides,  and  photographs.  Through  the  use  of  a  number  of 
movies,  understanding  of  various  technical  processes  is  obtained.  Excursions 
to  studios  and  to  the  University  gallery  give  pupils  first-hand  experience  with 
artists  and  their  work.  Consideration  is  given  to  each  pupil's  individual  abilities 
and  to  the  possibilities  for  maximum  growth  in  his  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  modern  world. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
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Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 

ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  recognition  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  vocabulary,  and  spelling 
drills.  Instruction  in  literature  is  correlated  closely  with  the  pupils'  study  of 
geography  and  history.  Core  materials  dealing  with  American  and  foreign  life 
are  enriched  by  reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
reading.    Supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  study  of  man's  environment, 
of  his  attempts  to  improve  his  environment,  and  of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  is 
the  core  materials  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related  readings 
adapted  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Here,  too,  practice  in  oral 
and  written  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

General  English. — General  English  is  designed  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  matters  of  reading  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Care- 
ful diagnosis  is  made  of  each  pupil's  reading  abilities,  and  a  careful  plan   for 

'Shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  offered  in  alternate  years:  Shorthand  in  1941-1942; 
bookk<<  -pnif/    in     1942-194.3. 
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individual  improvement  is  followed  through.  Individual  guidance  in  study  tech- 
niques includes  instruction  in  those  phases  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
are  deemed  important  to  successful  and  profitable  high  school  work. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  is  correlated  with  His- 
tory II.  The  organization  of  content  is  designed  to  enrich  and  supplement  the 
study  of  history,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  world  literature. 
Individual  and  group  projects  are  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  advance  their  power  to  work  independently  and  cooperatively. 
Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  accurate  oral  and 
written  expression. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interpret 
them  against  an  historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary 
literature  as  well  as  on  the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  materials  as  modern 
poetry,  novels,  biography,  and  the  theatre  of  today.  A  detailed  study  of  selec- 
tions representative  of  each  type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own 
projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays ;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English ;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest ;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest ;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Speech 

Speech  is  not  offered  as  an  independent  course.  The  equivalent  of  a  speech 
course  is  divided  and  incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in  English.  In  such 
a  manner,  the  instruction  in  oral  expression  in  each  English  course  is  supple- 
mented by  the  type  of  speech  instruction  which  is  appropriate  to  each  of  the 
four  grade  levels. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  wish  to  study  more  than  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study  three  or  four  years  of  one  language  rather  than  two 
years  of  two  languages.  In  the  extended  period  of  time,  reading  habits  may  be 
more  firmly  established,  and  passive  and  active  vocabularies  may  be  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupil  than  in  the  divided  period  of 
time. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  A  major 
objective  of  the  work  in  German  is  an  ability  to  read  the  language  with  under- 
standing and  enjoyment.    Reading  materials  are  selected  to  meet  pupil  needs  and 
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interests.  Material  from  those  fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  contributions 
to  knowledge  and  culture  are  studied  in  both  English  and  German.  Such  a  study 
is  planned  to  develop  within  the  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  cultural 
and  social  relationships  of  mankind. 

German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  view  toward  lan- 
guage comprehension  gained  through  reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are  related  to  this  aim.  Progressive 
readers  are  used  in  addition  to  the  text  to  further  this  aim.  The  pupils  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  their  country  and  their  social  and 
economic  life. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Projects  based  on  pupil  interests  are 
developed.  Some  further  attention  is  given  to  grammar  essentials,  but  a  con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  ability.  German  is 
used  extensively  for  conversational  and  instructional  purposes. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined. 
Alternate  texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  systematic  grammar  review 
is  included  in  the  third-year  work.  Fourth-year  pupils  do  more  collateral  read- 
ing and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class  work  than  the  third-year  pupils. 
The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern  material  with  a  view  toward  forming 
a  general  literary  background. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension,  the  essentials  of  grammar  being  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of  the  language.  Part  of  the  work  is  conducted  in 
French. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III. — The  third-year  course  consists  of  a  very  thorough  gram- 
mar review  and  of  extensive  reading,  with  oral  French  occupying  a  progres- 
sively larger  amount  of  time. 

French  IV. — The  fourth-year  course  is  a  study  of  French  literature,  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  texts  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  important  authors ;  much  oral 
French  is  used;  and  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  are  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  characterized  by  proper  production  of  sounds,  knowledge  of 
ral  and  exceptional  pronunciations  according  to  spellings,  and  inflection  of 
the  phrase  and  sentence  as  a  unit. 
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Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  A  series  of  Latin  stories  is  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Vergil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina  are 
used  in  connection  with  Cicero's  Catilinian  orations.  During  the  second  semester 
of  Latin  IV  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An  earnest  effort  is  made 
to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his  power  to 
perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  course  for  girls,  combines 
instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and  foods. 
Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious  manners, 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for  a  grow- 
ing girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  drawing,  designed 
to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and  woodworking 
tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  orthographic  drawings, 
and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the  practical  arts  as 
leisure-time  activities. 


*Vergil  is  offered  in  1941-1942;   Cicero  in  1942-1943. 
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Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization ;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations ;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


LIBRARY 

Instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  on  the  extensive  use  of  library 
materials.  Basic  library  instruction  is  provided  through  the  advisory  groups. 
Further  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  by  both  the  librarian  and  the  staff  teach- 
er s  whenever  need  arises  in  connection  with  specific  problems  or  projects 
growing  out   of  classroom  activities. 

Collections  of  books  from  the  library  are  sent  to  the  classrooms  to  be  used 
during  the  directed  learning  periods.  The  general  practice  of  employing 
the  library-laboratory  procedure  in  many  departments  tends  to  give  each 
pupil  two  periods  a  week  for  study  or  for  recreational  reading  in  the 
library.  Wide  reading  and  the  free  use  of  the  library  are  encouraged  by  the 
faculty,  and  a  librarian  is  available  at  all  hours  for  consultation  and  for 
reeling    guidance. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

General  Mathematics 

Pupils  whose  performance  on  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  indicate  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  the  study  of  algebra  will  be  en- 
rolled in  general  mathematics. 

In  general  mathematics  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
many  practical  situations,  on  the  development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
seniors  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with  emphasis 
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on  the  solution  of  triangles  and  an  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  It 
is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  4,  J 'lane  Trigonometry,  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  in  th<  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University  entrance  and  (2)  that 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of 
the  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University 
entrance  and  (2)  that  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 


MUSIC 

Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  offered  during  the  first  semester,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  singing,  appreciation  and  history  of  music,  ear  train- 
ing, and  music  theory. 

Freshman  Music  Appreciation 
This  course  is  designed  to  aid  pupils  in  increasing  their  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  music  and  in  developing  their  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and 
inferior  musical  expression. 

Freshman  Instrumental  Music 

This  course  is  designed  to  direct  pupils  in  beginning  instruction  on  various 
musical  instruments. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability  and 
interest.  Instrumentation  of  the  organization  is  fixed,  and  all  chair  positions 
are  assigned  and  maintained  through  regularly  conducted  competitions.  Every 
member  of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sec- 
tional practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber 
music  playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in 
addition  to  reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral 
literature.    Individual  instruction  will  be  provided  for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
I  he  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
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correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regular!}*  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability   and   interest. 

Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  combined  glee  clubs  and  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic  completeness  not  possible 
with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for  this  combination  of  voices 
is  excellent  and  extensive. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Music  Supervisors  ma}*  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  chief  objectives  for  which  the  program  in  physical  education  has  been 
planned  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  high  school  are  the  development  of 
organized  vitality,  muscular  efficiency,  and  physical  fitness ;  of  poise,  sense  of 
rhythm,  and  the  ability  to  relax;  of  social  qualities  and  character;  of  skills 
and  interests  in  recreational  sports.  These  are  achieved  by  the  offering  of  a 
graded  program  of  large-muscle  activities  which  are  interesting  to  the  par- 
ticipants and  developmental  as  well. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic  tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as  well  as  of  the  interests  of  the  pupil, 
a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  of  large-muscle  skills,  desirable  health 
habits,  and  extracurricular  athletic  activities  is  formulated  for  each  pupil. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  (1)  sub-freshmen  and  freshman,  (2)  sophomores,  (3)  juniors 
and  seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  are  directed  in 
activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs ;  however,  they  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  in  so  far  as  their  participation 
is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  softball,  volleyball,  badminton, 
archery,  bowling,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their 
interests.  A  supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided; 
such  games  as  shurrleboard.  ping-pong,  volleyball,  badminton,  checkers,  and 
chess  are  offered  to  all  pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building. 
Ice  skating  and  bowling  opportunities  are  made  available  during  certain  seasons. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

In  general,  three  hours  of  class  work  in  physical  education  are  required 
each  week  of  all  girls;  however,  two  hours  each  week  are  required  of  junior 
and  senior  girls  electing  orchestra.  The  third  hour  is  an  elective  of  swimming  or 
of    rhythms.     In    the    swimming    course    special    provisions    are    made    for    ele- 
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mentary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  pupils.    Physically  qualified  girls  may  elect 
both  swimming  and  rhythmic  work  and  thus  participate  in  four  hours  of  physical 

education    a    week. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

In  general,  all  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  three  hour-  each 
week;  however,  juniors  and  seniors  who  elect  orchestra  attend  two  hours 
a  week.  During  the  sub-freshman  and  freshman  years  emphasis  is  given  to 
instruction  and  participation  in  organized  group  sports,  while  during  the 
sophomore  year  emphasis  is  given  to  the  learning  of  individual  or  dual 
activities,  especially  swimming.  The  junior  and  senior  years  give  opportunities 
to  pupils  for  participation  in  both  group  and  individual  sports,  with  the  goal  of 
developing  skill  and  interest  in  one  or  two  activities  which  may  carry  over  into 
leisure-time  use  in  out-of-school  life. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  Softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 

SCIENCE 

Introductory  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things ;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories ;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences ;  and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations ;  to  special  reports  and  activities ;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials ;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life. 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric   cells,   are  explained.    In  the   consideration   of   every  topic  an   effort  is 
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made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

History  II 

The  one-year  course  in  world  history,  a  required  course  for  sophomores,  is 
intended  to  provide  a  useful  background  of  historical  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  significant  epochs  and  movements  which  have  marked 
man's  social  evolution.  A  survey  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  modern  times.  The 
content  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to  that  of  English  II. 

History  III 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.    Through  discussions, 
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debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


First  Semester 
1942 

September  1-4,  Tuesday-Friday Registration  days. 

September  8,  Tuesday Instruction  begins. 

September  18,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  9,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central   Division  of  the 

Illinois  Education  Association. 

November  6,  Friday Recess  for  High  School  Conference. 

November  6,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  25,  Wednesday,  12  m Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

November  30,  Monday,  1  p.m Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

December  3,  Thursday Illinois  day  (State  of  Illinois  admitted  to 

the  Union,  1818). 

December  19,  Saturday,  12  m Holiday  recess  begins. 

1943 

January  4,  Monday,  8  a.m Holiday  recess  ends. 

January  18,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

January  20,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 

Second  Semester 

January  21-22,  Thursday-Friday Registration  days. 

January  25,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

February  5,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

March  2,  Tuesday University  day  (University  opened,  1868). 

March  25,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

May  24,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

May  26,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 

May  30,  Sunday Memorial  day. 

May  30,  Sunday Baccalaureate  service. 

May  31,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  1 ,  Tuesday Commencement. 

Summer  Session,  1943 

June  7,  Monday Registration  day. 

July  4,  Sunday Independence  day. 

July  31 ,  Saturday Examinations. 
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Willmer  Olof  Alstrom,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Physical  Education 

Gladys  Elsworth  Andrews,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Physical  Education 

Louis  Alexander  Astell,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Science  and  Instructor  in  Education 

Florence  Caroline  Bodenbach,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  Education 

Pauline  Elva  Changnon,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  French 

Guy  Maxwell  Duker,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Music  Education 

John  Alexander  Fuzak,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts 

Erwin  William  Goessling,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  German 

Max  Reed  Goodson,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Science 

William  Habberton,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of   Social   Studies  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Mrs.  Mabel  Rea  Hagan,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Commercial  Subjects  and  Instructor 

in  Education 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University-  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

The  University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  6,200  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library,  of  which  the  high  school  library-  is  a  branch, 
supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  study.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials  include  approximately  1.000  film  sub- 
jects and  4,000  glass  slides,  which  are  adapted  to  use  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  the  L'niversity  High  School. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.    Xo  examinations   required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
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high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  tin 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  complete 
description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  page  9.) 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other  high 
schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will  be 
allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  <>\ 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  page  9. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  per  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B  Administration  Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without   examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special   freshmen.   7  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Regular   freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11   high  school  units  completed. 
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SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-33.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  entirely  of  required  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school 
freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-33.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  special  freshmen  consists  of  required  subjects — 
English,  algebra,  physical  education,  instrumental  music  or  art  and  music  ap- 
preciation, and  introductory  science — and  one  elective  subject  chosen  from  the 
following:    French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 


ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  problems  related  to  personal 
living  and  social  relationship,  to  educational  planning,  and  to  economic  and 
vocational  study.  Teachers  give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  high  school  life  and  work. 


DIRECTED  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 

Regular  class  periods  are  sixty  minutes  in  length.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  carefully  planned  directed  study.  Classroom  libraries 
facilitate  this  study. 

The  program  chart  on  page  10  shows  the  general  schedule  of  class  meetings 
by  periods  of  the  day  for  pupils  in  each  grade,  with  required  and  elective  sub- 
jects as  listed  on  page  11. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  physical  education  and  semester  courses  in  music  appreciation  and  art  ap- 
preciation are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to  take  the 
course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  course  in  home  economics. 

Freshmen  and  Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  physical 
education,  introductory  science,  and  instrumental  music  or  art  and  music 
appreciation. 

Elective  Subjects. — French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home 
economics. 

Sophomores 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Algebra,  biology,  French,  German,  Latin,  geometry, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  typewriting. 

Juniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history  (may  be  taken  in 
senior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chemistry,  biology,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  typewriting,  art,  physics,  French, 
German,  Latin,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  glee  club,  and  orchestra. 

Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  history  (if  not  taken  in 
junior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Trigonometry,  college  algebra,  chemistry,  economics, 
civics,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  solid 
geometry,  physics,  art,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  French,  German,  Latin,  glee 
club,  and  orchestra. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in 
athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School.  Pupil  interests 
and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  sponsors  will  later 
determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  program.  Club 
activities  and  performances  will  be  scheduled  at  an  hour  of  the  regular  school 
day  instead  of  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  schedule  will 
be  completed  after  the  number  of  organizations  has  been  determined.  Some 
musical,  dramatic,  and  athletic  activities  will  be  scheduled  after  three  o'clock. 
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Intramural  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three  o'clock.  The 
interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  program.  For  the 
girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball,  handball,  and  golf. 
For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  badminton,  wrestling,  softball,  touch- 
football,  volleyball,  table  tennis,  and  track.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the 
privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts, 
and  skating  rink. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
the  senior  class. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  bi-weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of 
these  are  planned  and  directed  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others  are  repeti- 
tions of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or  social  interest. 
On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scholastic,  literary,  and 
athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is  given  over  to  a  guest 
speaker. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season,  and  senior  class  night  are 
marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends. 
Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors  direct  a  class  in  social 
dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties.  Occasionally  picnics 
take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation ;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 
English — 4  units 
Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units,  including  1  in  American  History 
Science — 2  units   (Introductory  Science,  and  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 

Physics) 
Physical  Education — 1  unit  (4  years) 

Instrumental  Music,  or  Art  and  Music  Appreciation — 1/2  unit 
Electives — 5i/2  units 


•A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  and  of  four  units  of  work  completed  at  University 
High  School  is  required.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
diploma  of  graduation  issued  by  an  accredited  high  school  to  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  to 
or  from  the  school  unless  the  period  of  residence  required  by  the  local  school  authorities 
included  either  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  the  completion  of  at  least  eight  units  of  secondary 
school  work,  or  grade  twelve  and  the  completion  of  at  least  four  units.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  individual  transfer  pupil  concerned  has  completed  all  other  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  from  one  accredited  high  school 
to  another  during  his  senior  year  on  a  date  which  is  too  late  for  him  to  complete  a  year  of 
residence,  credit  for  work  completed  in  the  latter  school  attended  may  be  transferred  to  the 
lnv'h  school  in  which  the  pupil  has  completed  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  accepted  by  it  for 
graduation.  A  diploma  of  graduation  issued  in  such  a  case  is  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  If  the  school  is  in  Illinois,  it 
must  be  accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois ;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating 
must  be  equivalent  to  accreditation  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

High  School  Scholarship. — An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  his  graduating  class 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  full 
freshman  standing.  Furthermore,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit,  without 
adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an 
applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gradu- 
ating class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school 
courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated 
below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon  registration, 
is  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  the  director 
of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  by  the  dean  or  director 
to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  program  especially  arranged  to  meet 
his  needs. 

The  student's  rank  is  to  be  based  on  work  completed  in  grades  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  in  the  case  of  four-year  high  schools,  and  on  work  completed 
in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  in  the  case  of  three-year  senior  high  schools. 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

I.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  selected  from  Groups  1-5  below.  One  of  the 
majors  must  be  English.     (See  definitions  of   Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  below.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
below.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages. 

IV.  The  six  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission  may  be  selected  from 
any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school 
toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting  as  defined  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than  one-half 
unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a 
foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology. 

The  University  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

(See  also  descriptive  material  about  majors  and  minors  on  page  16.) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bac- 
teriology,   Botany,    Classics    (Latin 
or  Greek),  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  German,  Geography, 
Geology,  History,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal  Science,    Psychology,   Sociology, 
Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology. 

General  Curriculum  preparatory  to 
Education,     Journalism,    Law,    and 
Social  Administration. 

General  Division. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  biology). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

General    Curriculum    with    majors    in 
Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Physiology. 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Den- 
tistry and  Medicine.4 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Special    Curricula    in    Chemistry    and 
Chemical  Engineering. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  \XA  units. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Language,  4  units  (including  2  units 
in  French  and  2  units  in  German). 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 
required  2Yi  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Curricula  in  Agriculture,  Dairy  Tech- 
nology, Floriculture,  Home  Econom- 
ics,   Pre-Forestry,    and    Vocational 
Agriculture. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Commerce 

All  Fields  (Accountancy,  Banking  and 
Finance,  Commerce  and  Law,  Com- 
mercial Teaching,  Economics,  Indus- 
trial   Administration,    Management, 
Marketing,  Public  Affairs). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Advanced  algebra,  Yi  unit. 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory). 

College  of  Education 

Industrial  Education  Curriculum  (Other 
curricula  require  junior  standing  in 
the  University). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Industrial  arts,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Engineering 

All    Curricula    (Agricultural,    Ceramic, 
Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,    Mining,    and    Public 
Health). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \}/%  units.3 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 
Solid  Geometry,  ^  unit.3 

Language,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS— (Concluded) 


Colleges  and  Schools 


Subjects 

Required  for  Admission 


Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 


College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Curricula  in  Architecture  (with 
general  and  construction  options). 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \y%  units.3 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 

Science,  2  units  including  physics 
and  chemistry). 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  eco- 
nomics and  history). 


Curricula  in  Art  (Painting,  Art  Edu- 
cation, Commercial  and  Industrial 
Design) . 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.1 


Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architec 
ture. 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


Botany,  1  unit. 
Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Social    studies,    2    units    (including 

civics  and  economics). 


School  of  Music — All  Curricula 
(Instrumental,  Voice,  and  Theory 
Majors,  and  Music  Education). 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.1 
Music  (individual  exam- 
ination required5). 


Music,  1  unit,  and  additional  private 

study  for  two  years. 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


School  of  Physical  Education 

Curriculum  for   Men  and   Curriculum 
for  Women. 


English,  3  units. 


Science,  3  units  (including  biology). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

Health  and  safety  education,  and 
participation  in  school  programs  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 


College  of  Pharmacy  (Chicago) 

The  applicant  must  rank  in  the  upper 
fifty  per  cent  of  his  high  school  class. 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra.  1  unit. 
Geometry.  1  unit. 


Additional  units  chosen  from  science, 
social  studies,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 


NOTES 

iEnglish. — Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral 
composition  when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units 
in  English  required  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any 
curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 

2Language. — The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units 
in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units 
in  one  language  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a 
combination  of  languages.    Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

'Mathematics. — In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all 
other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first 
year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general 
mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  23^  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only 
two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  college  algebra. 

*Pre-Medical  Requirement. — A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a 
scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring  to  this  curriculum 
from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  L'niversity  of  Illinois. 

5Music  Examination. — Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an 
individual  examination  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
music  to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.    No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 
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needs  and  interests  of  all  its  pupils.  It,  therefore,  believes  that  hi^h  schools 
should  offer  courses  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts,  music.  Furthermore,  by  accepting  them  for  admission,  it 
recognizes  that  they  contribute  to  satisfactory  preparation  for  college  work. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering 
an  academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class- 
room work. 

Major. — A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Minor. — A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special 
requirements  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the 
following  five  groups: 

(1)  English. — (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composi- 
tion when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count 
toward  a  major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology ;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography ;  astronomy ;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Required  and  Recommended  Subjects 

The  second  column  of  the  table  on  pages  14  and  15  shows  the  special  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These 
are  the  subjects  which  are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which 
the  student  may  not  be  admitted.  The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit 
and  not  in  terms  of  majors  and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be 
counted  toward  fulfilling  the  major  and  minor  requirements.  In  planning  his  high 
■  hool  work  the  prospective  student  should  be  guided  also  by  the  recommended 
subjects,  shown  in  the  third  column. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  course  in  art  for  sub-freshmen  affords  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
explore  a  number  of  possibilities  in  creative  expression.  Activity  is  provided 
in  a  variety  of  media  such  as  crayon,  chalk,  watercolor,  clay,  and  poster  paint. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  originality  of  subject-matter  and  technique,  and  on  the 
individual  needs  of  each  student. 

Freshman  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  experiences  which  will  increase  the 
pupil's  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Creative  activity  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  is  encouraged  in  terms  of  each  pupil's  abilities,  needs, 
and  interests.  Some  opportunity  is  given  for  work  in  such  crafts  as  block 
printing,  model  construction,  and  stage  design. 

High  School  Art 

This  is  an  elective  one-year  course  for  pupils  in  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  classes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  original  expression  in  watercolor, 
oil  painting,  pencil,  charcoal,  and  other  art  media.  The  course  is  organized  to 
give  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  pupils  with  special  talents,  as  well  as  to 
the  pupils  with  general  interest  in  art.  An  appreciation  of  old  and  modern 
masterpieces  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  is  encouraged  through  a 
study  of  prints,  slides,  and  photographs.  Through  the  use  of  a  number  of 
movies,  understanding  of  various  technical  processes  is  obtained.  Excursions 
to  studios  and  to  the  University  gallery  give  pupils  first-hand  experience  with 
artists  and  their  work.  Consideration  is  given  to  each  pupil's  individual  abilities 
and  to  the  possibilities  for  maximum  growth  in  his  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  modern  world. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
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Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 


Bookkeeping* 


The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  recognition  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  vocabulary,  and  spelling 
drills.  Instruction  in  literature  is  correlated  closely  with  the  pupils'  study  of 
geography  and  history.  Core  materials  dealing  with  American  and  foreign  life 
are  enriched  by  reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
reading.    Supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

Freshman  English.— The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  study  of  man's  environment, 
of  his  attempts  to  improve  his  environment,  and  of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  is 
the  core  materials  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related  readings 
adapted  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Here,  too,  practice  in  oral 
and  written  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

General  English. — General  English  is  designed  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  matters  of  reading  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Care- 
ful diagnosis  is  made  of  each  pupil's  reading  abilities,  and  a  careful  plan   for 

'Shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  offered  in  alternate  years:  bookkeeping  in  1942-1943; 
shorthand  in    1943-1944. 
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individual  improvement  is  followed  through.  Individual  guidance  in  study  tech- 
niques includes  instruction  in  those  phases  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
are  deemed  important  to  successful  and  profitable  high  school  work. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  is  correlated  with  His- 
tory II.  The  organization  of  content  is  designed  to  enrich  and  supplement  the 
study  of  history,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  world  literature. 
Individual  and  group  projects  are  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  advance  their  power  to  work  independently  and  cooperatively. 
Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  accurate  oral  and 
written  expression. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interpret 
them  against  an  historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary 
literature  as  well  as  on  the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  materials  as  modern 
poetry,  novels,  biography,  and  the  theatre  of  today.  A  detailed  study  of  selec- 
tions representative  of  each  type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own 
projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays ;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Speech 

Speech  is  not  offered  as  an  independent  course.  The  equivalent  of  a  speech 
course  is  divided  and  incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in  English.  In  such 
a  manner,  the  instruction  in  oral  expression  in  each  English  course  is  supple- 
mented by  the  type  of  speech  instruction  which  is  appropriate  to  each  of  the 
four  grade  levels. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  wish  to  study  more  than  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study  three  or  four  years  of  one  language  rather  than  two 
years  of  two  languages.  In  the  extended  period  of  time,  reading  habits  may  be 
more  firmly  established,  and  passive  and  active  vocabularies  may  be  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupil  than  in  the  divided  period  of 
time. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  A  major 
objective  of  the  work  in  German  is  an  ability  to  read  the  language  with  under- 
standing and  enjoyment.    Reading  materials  are  selected  to  meet  pupil  needs  and 
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interests.  Material  from  those  fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  contribution! 
to  knowledge  and  culture  are  studied  in  both  English  and  German.    Such  a  Study 

is  planned  to  develop  within  the  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  cultural 
and  social  relationships  of  mankind.  Each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded  yearly  to 
encourage  him  to  improve  his  pronunciation. 

German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  view  toward  lan- 
guage comprehension  gained  through  reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are  related  to  this  aim.  Progressive 
readers  are  used  in  addition  to  the  text  to  further  this  aim.  The  pupils  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  their  country  and  their  social  and 
economic  life. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Projects  based  on  pupil  interests  are 
developed.  Some  further  attention  is  given  to  grammar  essentials,  but  a  con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  ability.  German  is 
used  extensively  for  conversational  and  instructional  purposes. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined. 
Alternate  texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  systematic  grammar  review 
is  included  in  the  third-year  work.  Fourth-year  pupils  do  more  collateral  read- 
ing and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class  work  than  the  third-year  pupils. 
The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern  material  with  a  view  toward  forming 
a  general  literary  background. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature.  As  in  the  German  courses,  each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded.  This 
recording  is  used  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  pupil  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension  and  to  express  himself  in  simple 
French.  Pupils  present  plays,  engage  in  conversation  on  everyday  topics,  read 
short  novels,  stories,  and  plays,  and  study  the  country  of  France,  its  customs 
and    people. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French,  reading  of  French  plays,  talks  in  French,  and 
special  projects  arc  included  in  the  course.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III  and  IV. — Third  and  fourth  year  classes  are  combined.  Alter- 
nate texts  arc-  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  thorough  grammar  review  and 
more  detailed  study  of  peculiarities  of  the  language  are  pursued  during  the  third 
year.  The  Eourth  year  stresses  the  literary  periods  and  selected  readings  which 
direct  pupil s  to  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature.  Conversations  on  many 
topics  and  a  study  of  short  stories,  a  novel,  and  a  group  of  plays  from  French 
masters   are   included   in    the   course. 
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Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  A  series  of  Latin  stories  is  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Vergil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina  are 
used  in  connection  with  Cicero's  Catilinian  orations.  During  the  second  semester 
of  Latin  IV  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An  earnest  effort  is  made 
to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  developing  his  power  to 
perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  course  for  girls,  combines 
instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and  foods. 
Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious  manners, 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for  a  grow- 
ing girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  drawing,  designed 
to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and  woodworking 
tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  orthographic  drawings, 
and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the  practical  arts  as 
leisure-time  activities. 


'Cicero  is   offered   in    1942-1943,   Vergil   in    1943-1944. 
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Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 

Printing 

A  separate  course  in  printing  is  not  taught  every  year,  but  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  pupils  to  warrant  its  being  offered.  It  is  a 
one-semester  course,  intended  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  printing 
in  the  history  of  civilization ;  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
terials used  to  produce  printed  matter,  and  to  establish  correct  specific  habits  in 
the  performance  of  simple  printing  operations ;  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  printing  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
printed  materials ;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  art. 


LIBRARY 

Instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  on  the  extensive  use  of  library 
materials.  Basic  library  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  in  the 
English  classes  as  need  arises  in  connection  with  specific  problems  or  projects 
growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

Collections  of  books  from  the  library  are  sent  to  the  classrooms  to  be  used 
during  the  directed  learning  periods.  Some  departments  employ  the  library- 
laboratory  procedure.  Wide  reading  and  the  free  use  of  the  library  are  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty,  and  a  librarian  is  available  at  all  hours  for  consultation 
and    for   reading  guidance. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

General  Mathematics 

Pupils  whose  performance  on  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  indicate  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  the  study  of  algebra  will  be  en- 
rolled in  general  mathematics. 

In  general  mathematics  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
many  practical  situations,  on  the  development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
seniors  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with  emphasis 
on  the  solution  of  triangles  and  an  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.    It 
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is    equivalent    to    Mathematics    4,    Plane    Trigonometry,    in    the    University    of 
Illinois. 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University  entrance  and  (2)  that 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of 
the  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University 
entrance  and  (2)  that  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 


MUSIC 

Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  offered  during  the  first  semester,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life ; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  singing,  appreciation  and  history  of  music,  ear  train- 
ing, and  music  theory. 

Freshman  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  pupils  in  increasing  their  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  music  and  in  developing  their  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and 
inferior  musical  expression. 

Freshman  Instrumental  Music 

This  course  is  designed  to  direct  pupils  in  beginning  instruction  on  various 
musical  instruments. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability.  Every 
member  of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sec- 
tional practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber 
music  playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in 
addition  to  reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral 
literature.    Individual  instruction  will  be  provided  for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
The  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
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correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regularly  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability  and  interest.  A  pupil  who  is  registered  in  either  the  boys'  or  girls'  glee 
club  must  also  be  registered  in  mixed  chorus. 

Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  combined  glee  clubs  and  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic  completeness  not  possible 
with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for  this  combination  of  voices 
is  excellent  and  extensive. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  music  supervisors  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of 
lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  program  in  physical  education  has  been  planned  for  the  various  age 
groups  in  the  high  school.  Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved 
by  homogeneous  groupings  of  (1)  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  (2)  sophomores, 
(3)  juniors  and  seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  are 
directed  in  activities  specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs ;  however, 
they  are  permitted  to  engage  in  the  general  program  in  so  far  as  their 
participation  is  physically  advantageous  to  them. 

Upon  entering  University  High  School,  each  pupil  is  given  a  complete  health 
examination  by  the  University  Health  Service,  and  motor  ability  and  orthopaedic 
tests  by  the  Departments  of  Physical  Education.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  as 
well  as  of  the  interests  of  the  pupil,  a  varied  and  attractive  graded  program  is 
formulated  for  each  pupil. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  softball,  volleyball,  badminton, 
soccer,  touch-football,  archery,  bowling,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  dancing,  and 
other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  A  supervised  noon-hour  program 
of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided  for  all  pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at 
the  school  building.  Ice  skating,  roller  skating,  and  bowling  opportunities  are 
made  available  during  certain  seasons. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

Three  periods  of  physical  education  each  week  are  required  of  all  girls. 
The  program  is  planned  to  meet  their  needs  and  desires,  to  provide  for  enjoy- 
ment in  activities,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  play  and  sportsmanship,  and  to 
encourage  the  continued  expression  of  particular  skills.  Junior  and  senior  girls 
may  select  from  a  wide  program  of  activities. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  four  years  is  placed  on  team  and  individual  sports, 
on   dancing,   and   on   swimming.    Each   girl  is   encouraged   to   find   a   particular 
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interest  in  at  least  one  activity,  and  she  is  taught  the  technique  of  her  choice  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  will  continue  to  take  pleasure  in  its  exercise. 

A  variety  of  seasonal  sports  is  offered  for  group  activity.  Intramural  and 
after-school  activities  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  program,  and  any  girl 
in  high  school,  regardless  of  her  playing  ability,  has  an  opportunity  to  participate 
on  class  teams.  Tournaments  are  managed,  captained,  timed,  and  scored  by  the 
girls. 

Besides  providing  a  sports  program,  University  High  School  has  organized 
a  program  in  dance,  including  rhythms  and  tap,  social,  American  square,  and 
contemporary  dance.  Junior  and  senior  girls  are  eligible  for  the  honorary  dance 
group,  Junior  Orchesis. 

Every  girl  in  high  school  is  given  the  opportunity  to  swim.  Junior  Life 
Saving  is  offered  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  swimming.  Girls  with  adequate 
swimming  skill  are  eligible  for  the  high  school  honorary  swimming  group, 
Junior  Terrapin. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

In  general,  all  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  three  hours  each 
week;  however,  juniors  and  seniors  who  elect  orchestra  attend  two  hours 
a  week.  During  the  sub-freshman  and  freshman  years  emphasis  is  given  to 
instruction  and  participation  in  organized  group  sports,  while  during  the 
sophomore  year  emphasis  is  given  to  the  learning  of  individual  or  dual 
activities,  especially  swimming.  The  junior  and  senior  years  give  opportunities 
to  pupils  for  participation  in  both  group  and  individual  sports,  with  the  goal  of 
developing  skill  and  interest  in  one  or  two  activities  which  may  carry  over  into 
leisure-time  use  in  out-of-school  life. 

Interscholastic  competition  in  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  Softball,  tennis, 
and  golf  is  offered  as  an  extracurricular  activity  for  boys  whose  skills  and 
interests  qualify  them  for  it. 

SCIENCE 

Introductory  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things ;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories ;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion;  to  individual  experimentation;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations;  to  special  reports  and  activities;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 
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Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 

Aeronautics 

A  year's  course  in  aeronautics  is  planned  for  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
primary  purpose  is  to  give  pre-flight  training  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  civil 
or  military  aviation  after  finishing  high  school.  The  secondary  purpose  is  to 
teach  the  far-reaching  effects  of  aviation.  Those  who  complete  this  course 
satisfactorily  will  be  prepared  for  civilian  pilot  training.  One  year  of  high 
school  algebra  and  consent  of  the  instructor  are  prerequisite  to  this  course. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  inculcating  attitudes  of 
social-mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  debates,  making  of  graphs  and  charts, 
talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

History  II 

The  one-year  course  in  world  history,  a  required  course  for  sophomores,  is 
intended  to  provide  a  useful  background  of  historical  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  significant  epochs  and  movements  which  have  marked 
man's  social  evolution.  A  survey  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  modern  times.  The 
content  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to  that  of  English  II. 

History  III 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.     Special  emphasis 
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is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Advanced  Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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Colleges  and  Schools  at  Urbana 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. — General  curricula  (1)  with  majors  in  the  hu- 
manities and  sciences,  and  (2)  with  fields  of  concentration  in  mathematics  and 
physical  science,  biological  science,  social  science,  and  the  humanities ;  specialized 
curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering;  general  courses  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  law  and  journalism;  pre-professional  training  in  medicine  and  dentistry; 
curriculum  in  social  administration. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. — Fields  of  concentration  in 
accountancy,  banking  and  finance,  commerce  and  law,  commercial  teaching,  eco- 
nomics, industrial  administration,  management,  marketing,  and  public  affairs. 

College  of  Engineering. — Curricula  in  agricultural  engineering,  ceramics,  ceramic  en- 
gineering, chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  engineer- 
ing physics,  general  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgical  engineering, 
mining  engineering,  and  public  health  engineering. 

College  of  Agriculture. — Curricula  in  agriculture,  dairy  technology,  floriculture,  home 
economics,  and  vocational  agriculture ;    pre-professional  training  in  forestry. 

College  of  Education. — Curricula  in  education,  agricultural  education,  home  econom- 
ics education,  and  industrial  education.  The  University  High  School  is  the  practice 
school  of  the  College  of  Education. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. — Curricula  in  architecture,  art,  landscape  architec- 
ture, music,  and  music  education. 

College  of  Law. — Professional  curricula  in  law. 

School  of  Journalism. — Editorial,  advertising,  and  publishing  curricula. 

School  of  Physical  Education. — Curricula  in  physical  education  for  men  and  for 
women. 

Library  School. — Curriculum  in  library  science. 

Graduate  School. — Advanced  study  and  research. 

Summer  Session. — Courses  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
University  Extension  Division. — Courses  taught  by  correspondence,  extramural  courses, 
science  aids  service,  speech  aids  service,  and  visual  aids  service. 

Colleges  in  Chicago 

College  of  Dentistry. — Professional  curriculum  in  dentistry. 
College  of  Medicine. — Professional  curriculum  in  medicine. 
College  of  Pharmacy. — Professional  curriculum  in  pharmacy. 

University  Experiment  Stations,  and  Research  and 
Service  Organizations  at  Urbana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station        Bureau  of  Community  Planning 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

Extension  Service  in  Agriculture        Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 

and  Home  Economics  Personnel  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business        Radio  Station  (WILL) 

Research  University  of  Illinois  Press 

State  Scientific  Surveys  and  Other  Divisions  at  Urbana 

State  Geological  Survey  State  Diagnostic  Laboratory  (for 

State  Natural  History  Survey  Animal  Pathology) 

State  Water  Survey  U.  S.  Soybean  Products  Laboratory 


For  general  catalog  of  the  University,  special  circulars,  and  other  information,  address 

The  Registrar,  University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 
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1943  First  Semester 

September  7-10,  Tuesday-Friday Registration  days. 

September  13,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

September  23,  Thursday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size ;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

The  University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondarv  Schools  and  bv  the  Universitv  of  Illinois. 


BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Xear  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  7,250  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library  supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary 
needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  study.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials,  adapted  to  use  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, include  approximately  1,500  film  subjects,  2,500  glass  slides,  and  200  disc 
recordings  of  radio  transcriptions. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  the  Universitv  Hi°:h  School. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.    No  examinations  required 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  complete 
description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  page  9.) 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other  hi^h 
schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will  be 
allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  page  9. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  a  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B  Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  deposit  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion. One-half  of  this  deposit,  fifty  cents,  will  be  refunded  when  the  towel  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

LUNCH  SERVICE 

During  the  school  year  1942-1943  a  hot  dish  lunch  program  was  begun 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  teachers.  This  program  provided 
a  hot  dish  and  a  drink  to  supplement  lunches  brought  from  home.  During  the 
school  year  1943-1944  an  expansion  of  this  program  is  planned  so  that  a  modest 
luncheon  may  be  served. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
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and    follows   this,    from   time   to   time,   with   other   examinations    that    may   be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. Sub-freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Other  groups  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed ;  examination  required. 

Special  freshmen  .  7  elementary  grades  completed ;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 


SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-1933.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  entirely  of  required  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school 
freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  consti- 
tute the  special  freshman  class.  The  practice  of  placing  these  individuals  in  a 
separate  class  was  begun  during  the  school  year  of  1932-1933.  Elementary  school 
records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health  examination  are  the  bases 
for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  class.  This  selection  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  plan  a  ninth-grade  course  supplemented  richly  by  eighth- 
grade  essentials. 

The  course  of  study  for  special  freshmen  consists  of  required  subjects — 
English,  algebra,  physical  education,  instrumental  music  or  music  appreciation, 
art  appreciation,  and  introductory  science — and  one  elective  subject  chosen  from 
the  following:    French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 


ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
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questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  problems  related  to  personal 
living  and  social  relationship,  to  educational  planning,  and  to  economic  and 
vocational  study.  Teachers  give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  high  school  life  and  work. 


DIRECTED  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 

Regular  class  periods  are  sixty  minutes  in  length.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  carefully  planned  directed  study.  Classroom  libraries 
facilitate  this  study. 

The  program  chart  on  the  facing  page  shows  the  general  schedule  of  class 
meetings  by  periods  of  the  day  for  pupils  in  each  grade,  with  required  and 
elective  subjects  as  listed  below. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  physical  education  and  semester  courses  in  music  appreciation  and  art  ap- 
preciation are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to  take  the 
course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  course  in  home  economics. 

Freshmen  and  Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  physical 
education,  introductory  science,  instrumental  music  or  music  appreciation,  and 
art  appreciation. 

Elective  Subjects. — French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home 
economics. 

Sophomores 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  social  studies  II,  and 
physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Algebra,  biology,  French,  German,  Latin,  geometry, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  typewriting. 

Juniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  social  studies  III  (may  be 
taken  in  senior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chemistry,  biology,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  typewriting,  art,  physics. 
French.  German,  Latin,  social  studies  IYa  and  IVb,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand, 
and  glee  club. 

Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  social  studies  III  (if  not 
taken  in  junior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Trigonometry,  college  algebra,  chemistry,  home  eco- 
nomics, industrial  arts,  aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  physics, 
art.  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  French,  German,  Latin,  social  studies  IYa  and 
IYb.  and  glee  club. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,   in  order  to  plan  his 
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high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in 
athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School.  Pupil  interests 
and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  sponsors  will  later 
determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  program.  Club 
activities  and  performances  will  be  scheduled  at  an  hour  of  the  regular  school 
day  instead  of  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  schedule  will 
be  completed  after  the  number  of  organizations  has  been  determined.  Some 
musical,  dramatic,  and  athletic  activities  will  be  scheduled  after  three  o'clock. 

All-School  Committee. — One  student  from  each  advisory  group  and  two 
faculty  advisers  compose  the  All-School  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  All- 
School  Committee  is  to  promote  among  the  students  a  knowledge  and  interest 
in  good  government,  to  encourage  students  to  accept  and  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities to  themselves  and  to  the  school,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  students  and  faculty,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  loyal,  con- 
structive school  spirit.  The  All-School  Committee  performs  the  following 
duties:  considers  all  problems  of  an  all-school  nature,  especially  of  a  legisla- 
tive type ;  recommends  to  the  advisory  groups  or  to  cooperating  committees  a 
plan  of  organization  for  conducting  all-school  projects;  helps  plan  and  conduct 
elections  of  an  all-school  nature ;  gives  final  approval  of  plans  for  any  all-school 
function. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  bi-weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of 
these  are  planned  and  directed  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others  are  repeti- 
tions of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or  social  interest. 
On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scholastic,  literary,  and 
athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is  given  over  to  a  guest 
speaker. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Intramural  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  after  three  o'clock.  The 
interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to  determine  this  program.  For  the 
girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball,  handball,  and  golf. 
For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  badminton,  wrestling,  softball,  touch- 
football,  volleyball,  table  tennis,  and  track.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the 
privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swimming  pools  and  tennis 
courts. 

Pleiades. — Any  girl  attending  University  High  School  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Pleiades.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  unite  the  girls  of  the 
school  into  a  cooperative,  useful,  and  friendly  comradeship.  The  activities  of  the 
organization  are  directed  by  a  council  of  eleven  girls  elected  by  the  members. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
the  senior  class. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
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the  various  classes.  Such  occasions  as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season,  and  senior  class  night  are 
marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends. 
Each  Friday  afternoon,  the  physical  education  instructors  direct  a  class  in  social 
dancing  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend.  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Girls'  Athletic 
Association  enjoy  week-end  hikes  and  camping  parties.  Occasionally  picnics 
take  the  place  of  organization  meetings.  Pleiades  sponsors  dances,  parties,  picnics, 
and  other  social  activities. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  quali- 
fying for  graduation ;  however,  in  general,  the  following  specified  units  will  be 
required  for  graduation  from  University  High  School: 
A  total  of  16  units1 
English — J-  units 
Mathematics — 1  unit 

Social  Studies — 2  units,  including  1  in  Social  Studies  III 
Science — 2  units   (Introductory  Science,  and  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 

Physics) 
Physical  Education — 1  unit   (4  years) 
Instrumental    Music    or    Music    Appreciation,    and    Art    Appreciation — 

Vi  unit 
Electives — 5Vi  units 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
following  general  requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — Ordinarily  an  applicant   for  admission   b\ 
must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  However,  an  appli- 
cant  who  is   a  high   school   senior,   who   meets   the   age   requirement,   and   who 
ranks   in  the  upper  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his   class,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
University  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  He  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by  a  committee  of  his  high 
school   faculty,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  at  least  three  teachers,  one  of 


*A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  and  of  four  units  of  work  completed  at  University 
School  is  required.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
diploma  of  graduation  issued  by  an  accredited  high  school  to  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  to 
or  from  the  school  unless  the  period  of  residence  required  by  the  local  school  authorities 
included  either  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  the  completion  of  at  least  eight  units  of  secondary 
school  work,  or  grade  twelve  and  the  completion  of  at  least  four  units.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  individual  transfer  pupil  concerned  has  completed  all  other  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  from  one  accredited  high  school 
to  another  during  his  senior  year  on  a  date  which  is  too  late  for  him  to  complete  a  year  of 
residence,  credit  for  work  completed  in  the  latter  school  attended  may  be  transferred  to  the 
high  school  in  which  the  pupil  has  completed  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  accepted  by  it  for 
graduation.  A  diploma  of  graduation  issued  in  such  a  case  is  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  VARIOUS   UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

(The  prescribed  subjects  will  be  accepted  toward  fulfilling  the  major 
and  minor  requirements  described  on  pages  16  and  17) 


Colleges  and  Schools 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bac- 
teriology, Botany,  Classics  (Latin 
or  Greek),  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  German,  Geography, 
Geology,  History,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology. 
General  Curriculum  preparatory  to 

Education,     Journalism,     Law. 
General  Division. 


General  Curriculum  with  majors  in 
Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Physiology. 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Den- 
tistry, Medicine.4 


Special    Curricula    in    Chemistry    and 
Chemical  Engineering. 


College  of  Agriculture 

Curricula  in  Agriculture,  Dairy  Tech- 
nology, Floriculture,  Home  Econom- 
ics,    Pre-Forestry. 


College  of  Commerce 

All  Fields  (Accountancy,  Banking  and 
Finance,  Commerce  and  Law,  Com- 
mercial Teaching,  Economics,  Indus- 
trial Administration,  Management, 
Marketing,  Public  Affairs). 


College  of  Education 

Industrial  Education  Curriculum  (other 
curricula  require  junior  standing  in 
the  University). 


College  of  Engineering 

All  Curricula  (Agricultural,  Ceramic, 
Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,    Mining). 


Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units. 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  13^  units. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 


English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \}/i  units.3 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 
Solid  Geometry,  x/l  unit.3 


Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 


Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  biology). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Language,  4  units  (including  2  units  I 
in  French  and  2  units  in  German).     ] 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the  | 
required  2}/i  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or  J 
chemistry  or  both). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 


Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the     | 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics).    I 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Advanced  algebra,  Y%  unit. 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory). 


Industrial  arts,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 


Language,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS— (Concluded) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Curricula  in  Architecture  (with 
general  and  construction  options). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  l1^  units.3 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics 
and  chemistry). 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  eco- 
nomics and  history). 

Curricula  in  Art  (Painting,  Art  Edu- 
cation, Commercial  and  Industrial 
Design). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Botany,  1  unit. 
Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Social    studies,    2    units    (including 

civics  and  economics). 

School  of  Music — All  Curricula 
(Instrumental,  Voice,  and  Theory 
Majors,  and  Music  Education). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Music  (individual  exam- 
ination required5). 

Music,  1  unit,  and  additional  private 

study  for  two  years. 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Curriculum  for  Men  and   Curriculum 
for  Women. 

English,  3  units.1 

Science,  3  units  (including  biology). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

Health  and  safety  education,  and 
participation  in  school  programs  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 

College  of  Pharmacy  (Chicago) 

The  applicant  must  rank  in  the  upper 
fifty  per  cent  of  his  high  school  class. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Additional  units  chosen  from  science, 
social    studies,    and    foreign    lan- 
guages. 

NOTES 

iEnglish. — Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral 
composition  when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units 
in  English  required  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any 
curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 

2Language. — The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units 
in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units 
in  one  language  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a 
combination  of  languages.    Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

3Mathematics. — In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all 
other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first 
year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general 
mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  (to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  23^  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only 
two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  college  algebra. 

4Pre-Medical  Requirement. — A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a 
scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring  to  this  curriculum 
from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

5Music  Examination. — Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an 
individual  examination  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
music  to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.     No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 
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whom  shall  be  a  pupil  counselor  if  the  school  has  in  operation  an   organized 
guidance  program. 

(2)  He  must  have  completed  not  fewer  than  14  units  acceptable  toward 
admission  (10  units  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school),  including  all  subjects 
prescribed  for  admission  to  the  particular  curriculum  in  which  he  wishes  to 
enroll. 

(3)  He  must  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  the  intellectual  ability,  social 
maturity,  and  emotional  stability  essential  to  success  in  college  by  passing 
satisfactorily  such  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  Personnel 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  general,  a  rank  below  the  75th  percentile 
on  University  of  Illinois  norms  in  these  tests  will  be  cause  for  denial  of  admis- 
sion. If  the  applicant  has  taken  the  tests  given  in  many  high  schools  through  the 
Illinois  High  School  Testing  Program,  the  results  of  those  tests  will  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  results  of  tests  given  at  Urbana  by  the  Personnel  Bureau. 

The  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit  to  the  University  any  high  school 
senior  enrolled  in  his  last  semester  and  within  a  month  of  his  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school  which  closes  its  semester  or  term  after  the  opening  date 
of  a  University  term,  even  though  he  has  not  received  a  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion, provided  that  evidence  is  submitted  by  the  high  school  showing  that  the 
senior  would  have  been  graduated  if  he  had  remained  in  school  until  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

High  School  Scholarship. — An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  his  graduating  class 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  full 
freshman  standing.  Furthermore,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit,  without 
adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an 
applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gradu- 
ating class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school 
courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated 
below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon  registration, 
is  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  the  director 
of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  by  the  dean  or  director 
to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  program  especially  arranged  to  meet 
his  needs. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  academic  year 
and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  clock  hours  of  classroom  work. 
Major. — A  major  is  three  unit  courses  in  one  field. 
Minor. — A  minor  is  two  unit  courses  in  one  field. 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the 
following  five  groups: 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composi- 
tion as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count  toward  a 
major. 
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(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology ;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography ;  astronomy ;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

I.  Two  majors  (of  three  units  each)  and  one  minor  (of  two  units),  selected 
from  Groups  1-5  above.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions  of 
Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  on  page  16.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
above.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  pages  14  and  15. 

IV.  Six  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  University  of  Illinois 
accrediting  standards.  Fractional  credits  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be 
accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language, 
elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

Special  Subject  Requirements 

On  pages  14  and  15  in  tabular  form  are  presented  the  subjects  required 
by  the  University  as  a  part  of  the  major  and  minor  requirements  (described 
above)  for  admission  to  the  various  curricula  open  to  freshmen.  There  are 
listed  also  subjects  recommended  by  each  college  or  school  as  aids  to  high 
school  students  who  desire  more  adequate  preparation  than  that  provided  by  the 
University's  minimum  requirements.  The  recommended  subjects  are  in  no  case 
required. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  course  in  art  for  sub-freshmen  affords  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
explore  a  number  of  possibilities  in  creative  expression.  Activity  is  provided 
in  a  variety  of  media  such  as  crayon,  chalk,  watercolor,  clay,  and  poster  paint. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  originality  of  subject-matter  and  technique,  and  on  the 
individual  needs  of  each  student. 

Freshman  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  experiences  which  will  increase  the 
pupil's  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Creative  activity  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  is  encouraged  in  terms  of  each  pupil's  abilities,  needs, 
and  interests.  Some  opportunity  is  given  for  work  in  such  crafts  as  block 
printing,  model  construction,  and  stage  design. 

High  School  Art 

This  is  an  elective  one-year  course  for  pupils  in  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  classes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  original  expression  in  watercolor, 
oil  painting,  pencil,  charcoal,  and  other  art  media.  The  course  is  organized  to 
give  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  pupils  with  special  talents,  as  well  as  to 
the  pupils  with  general  interest  in  art.  An  appreciation  of  old  and  modern 
masterpieces  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  is  encouraged  through  a 
study  of  prints,  slides,  and  photographs.  Through  the  use  of  a  number  of 
movies,  understanding  of  various  technical  processes  is  obtained.  Excursions 
to  studios  and  to  the  University  gallery  give  pupils  first-hand  experience  with 
artists  and  their  work.  Consideration  is  given  to  each  pupil's  individual  abilities 
and  to  the  possibilities  for  maximum  growth  in  his  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  modern  world. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
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Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute 
net  and  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  net. 
These  skills  are  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  recognition  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  vocabulary,  and  spelling 
drills.  Instruction  in  literature  is  correlated  closely  with  the  pupils'  study  of 
geography  and  history.  Core  materials  dealing  with  American  and  foreign  life 
are  enriched  by  reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
reading.    Supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Special  Freshman  English. — The  special  freshman  course  in  English 
includes  the  regular  freshman  English  course  correlated  with  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  eighth-grade  grammar  and  literature.  The  instruction  stresses  the 
elimination  of  common  language  errors  and  the  establishment  of  reading  inter- 
ests through  extensive  library  projects.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression 
comes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  study  of  man's  environment, 
of  his  attempts  to  improve  his  environment,  and  of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  is 
the  core  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related  readings  adapted  to  in- 
dividual, needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Here,  too,  practice  in  oral  and  written 
expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

General  English. — General  English  is  designed  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  matters  of  reading  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.    Care- 


"Shorthand    and    bookkeeping    are    offered    in    alternate    years:      shorthand    in    1943-1944; 
bookkeeping  in    1944-1945. 
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ful  diagnosis  is  made  of  each  pupil's  reading  abilities,  and  a  careful  plan  lot 
individual  improvement  is  followed  through.  Individual  guidance  in  study  tech- 
niques includes  instruction  in  those  phases  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
are  deemed  important  to  successful  and  profitable  high  school  work. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  is  correlated  with  His- 
tory II.  The  organization  of  content  is  designed  to  enrich  and  supplement  the 
study  of  history,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  world  literature. 
Individual  and  group  projects  are  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  advance  their  power  to  work  independently  and  cooperatively. 
Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  accurate  oral  and 
written  expression. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interpret 
them  against  an  historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary 
literature  as  well  as  on  the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  materials  as  modern 
poetry,  novels,  biography,  and  the  theatre  of  today.  A  detailed  study  of  selec- 
tions representative  of  each  type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own 
projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays ;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Speech 

Speech  is  not  offered  as  an  independent  course.  The  equivalent  of  a  speech 
course  is  incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in  English.  In  this  manner,  the 
instruction  in  each  unit  of  English  is  supplemented  by  the  type  of  speech  instruc- 
tion which  is  appropriate  to  that  unit. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  wish  to  study  more  than  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study  three  or  four  years  of  one  language  rather  than  two 
years  of  two  languages.  In  the  extended  period  of  time,  reading  habits  may  be 
more  firmly  established,  and  passive  and  active  vocabularies  may  be  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupil  than  in  the  divided  period  of 
time. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  The  major 
objective  is  the  development  of  the  pupil's  abilities  to  read  with  understanding 
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and  enjoyment  and  to  converse  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fluency.  Subject 
matter  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  pupil  needs  and  interests.  Material  from  those 
fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  contributions  to  knowledge  and  culture  are 
studied  in  both  English  and  German.  Such  a  study  is  planned  to  develop  within 
the  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  cultural  and  social  relationships  of 
mankind.  Each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded  yearly  to  encourage  him  to  improve  his 
pronunciation. 

German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  view  toward  lan- 
guage comprehension  gained  through  reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are  related  to  this  aim.  Progressive 
readers  are  used  in  addition  to  the  text  to  further  this  aim.  The  pupils  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  their  country  and  their  social  and 
economic  life. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Projects  based  on  pupil  interests  are 
developed.  Some  further  attention  is  given  to  grammar  essentials,  but  a  con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  and  speaking 
abilities.  German  is  used  extensively  for  conversational  and  instructional 
purposes. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined. 
Alternate  texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  systematic  grammar  review 
is  included  in  the  third-year  work.  Fourth-year  pupils  do  more  collateral  read- 
ing and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class  work  than  the  third-year  pupils. 
The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern  material  with  a  view  toward  forming 
a  general  literary  background. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature.  As  in  the  German  courses,  each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded.  This 
recording  is  used  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  pupil  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension  and  to  express  himself  in  simple 
French.  Pupils  present  plays,  engage  in  conversation  on  everyday  topics,  read 
short  novels,  stories,  and  plays,  and  study  the  country  of  France,  its  customs 
and  people. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French,  reading  of  French  plays,  talks  in  French,  and 
special  projects  are  included  in  the  course.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III  and  IV. — Third  and  fourth  year  classes  are  combined.  Alter- 
nate texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  thorough  grammar  review  and 
more  detailed  study  of  peculiarities  of  the  language  are  pursued  during  the  third 
year.  The  fourth  year  stresses  the  literary  periods  and  selected  readings  which 
direct  pupils  to  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature.    Conversations  on  many 
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topics  and  a  study  of  short  stories,  a  novel,  and  a  group  of  plays  from  French 
masters  are  included  in  the  course.  The  radio  victrola  is  used  to  teach  pupils  to 
comprehend  speaking  and  singing  broadcasts  and  records  progressing  from 
to  difficult  French.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  listen,  to  write  down  what  they 
hear  in  French,  and  then  to  translate  the  content  into  good  English.  Some 
listening,  dictation,  and  interpretation  from  records  is  done  each  day  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  weeks,  and  after  that  only  occasionally.  Much  drill  is 
given  in  oral  French.  The  pupils  converse  in  French,  retell  stories  read  by 
them,  and  also  put  on  many  plays  and  puppet  shows. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  A  series  of  Latin  stories  is  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Vergil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina, 
from  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  letters,  and  from  Livy  are  used.  During  the  second 
semester  of  Latin  IV  selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An 
earnest  effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  develop- 
ing his  power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  course  for  girls,  combines 
instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and  foods. 
Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious  manners, 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for  a  grow- 
ing girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 


"Vergil    is   offered    in    1943-1944,    Cicero   in    1944-1945. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  drawing,  designed 
to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and  woodworking 
tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  orthographic  drawings, 
and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the  practical  arts  as 
leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society ;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 


LIBRARY 

Instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  on  the  extensive  use  of  library 
materials.  Basic  library  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  in  the 
English  classes  as  need  arises  in  connection  with  specific  problems  or  projects 
growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

Collections  of  books  from  the  library  are  sent  to  the  classrooms  to  be  used 
during  the  directed  learning  periods.  Some  departments  employ  the  library- 
laboratory  procedure.  Wide  reading  and  the  free  use  of  the  library  are  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty,  and  a  librarian  is  available  at  all  hours  for  consultation 
and  for  reading  guidance. 

MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 
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Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

General  Mathematics 

Pupils  whose  performance  on  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  indicate  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  the  study  of  algebra  will  be  en- 
rolled in  general  mathematics. 

In  general  mathematics  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
many  practical  situations,  on  the  development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
seniors  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with  emphasis 
on  the  solution  of  triangles  and  an  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  It 
is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  4,  Plane  Trigonometry,  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University  entrance  and  (2)  that 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 
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College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of 
the  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University 
entrance  and   (2)  that  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 


MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music,  offered  during  the  first  semester,  is 
planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's 
growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining  force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life; 
to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ;  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for 
music.  The  course  includes  singing,  appreciation  and  history  of  music,  ear  train- 
ing, and  music  theory. 

Freshman  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  pupils  in  increasing  their  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  music  and  in  developing  their  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and 
inferior  musical  expression. 

Freshman  Instrumental  Music 

This  course  is  designed  to  direct  pupils  in  beginning  instruction  on  various 
musical  instruments. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability.  Every 
member  of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sec- 
tional practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber 
music  playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in 
addition  to  reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral 
literature.    Individual  instruction  will  be  provided   for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
The  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regularly  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability  and  interest. 
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Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  combined  glee  clubs  and  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic  completeness  not  possible 
with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for  this  combination  of  voices 
is  excellent  and  extensive. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  high  school  music  teachers  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The 
amount  of  credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the 
number  of  lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  program  in  physical  education,  planned  for  the  various  age  groups  of 
students,  emphasizes  development  and  conditioning,  as  well  as  relaxation  and 
recreational  activities.  In  the  case  of  the  program  for  boys,  provisions  are  made 
for  the  physical  fitness  and  recreational  needs  of  prospective  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  medical  and  physical  examination  determines  each  student's  program  of 
activity.  All  students  entering  University  High  School  are  given  a  complete 
health  examination.  Sub-freshmen  are  examined  again  during  their  sophomore 
year;  regular  freshmen  are  given  a  second  examination  in  their  junior  year,  and 
pupils  entering  as  sophomores  are  given  a  second  examination  in  their  senior 
year.  Frequent  re-checks  are  given  of  irregularities  from  normal  health  as  these 
are  observed  by  parents  or  teachers.  By  means  of  these  examinations,  remedial 
defects  are  brought  to  light,  and  parents  are  informed  as  to  their  child's  health 
status.  The  examinations  also  assist  in  determining  the  type  and  amount  of 
activity  in  physical  education  that  is  desirable  for  the  student.  Each  girl  is  also 
given  a  complete  orthopedic  examination.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  corrective 
and  remedial  classes  are  offered. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  (1)  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  (2)  sophomores,  (3)  juniors  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  are  directed  in  activi- 
ties specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs ;  however,  they  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  the  general  program  in  so  far  as  their  participation  is  physically 
advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  softball,  volleyball,  badminton, 
soccer,  touch-football,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  dancing,  and  other  activities, 
depending  on  their  interests.  A  supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and 
recreation  is  provided  for  all  pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school 
building. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

Three  periods  of  physical  education  each  week  are  required  of  all  girls. 
The  program  is  planned  to  meet  their  needs  and  desires,  to  provide  for  exercise 
and  for  enjoyment  in  activities,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  play  and  sportsmanship, 
and  to  encourage  the  continued  expression  of  particular  skills.  Junior  and 
senior  uirls  may  select  from  a  wide  program  of  activities. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  four  years  is  placed  on  team  and  individual  sports, 
on    dancing,   and   on   swimming.     Each   girl   is   encouraged   to   find   a   particular 
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interest  in  at  least  one  activity,  and  she  is  taught  the  technique  of  that  activity  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  will  continue  to  take  pleasure  in  its  exercise. 

A  variety  of  seasonal  sports  is  offered  for  group  participation.  Intramural 
and  after-school  activities  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  program,  and  any 
girl  in  high  school,  regardless  of  her  playing  ability,  has  an  opportunity  to 
participate  on  class  teams.  Tournaments  are  managed,  captained,  timed,  and 
scored  by  the  girls. 

Besides  providing  a  sports  program,  University  High  School  has  organized 
a  program  in  dance,  including  rhythms  and  tap,  social,  American  square,  and 
contemporary  dance.  Junior  and  senior  girls  are  eligible  for  the  honorary  dance 
group,  Junior  Orchesis. 

Every  girl  in  high  school  is  given  the  opportunity  to  swim.  Junior  Life 
Saving  is  offered  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  swimming.  Girls  with  adequate 
swimming  skill  are  eligible  for  the  high  school  honorary  swimming  group, 
Junior  Terrapin. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  three  hours  each  week.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large  percentage  of  boys  engage  in  either  the  intramural  or  interscho- 
lastic  sports  program.  Nearly  every  boy  in  University  High  School  engages 
in  one  hour  of  physical  activity  each  day. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  physical  education  program 
places  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  fundamentals  of  a  large  number  of  activities. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  comparatively  more  attention  is  given  to 
vigorous  endurance  building  activities,  which  include  aquatics,  athletic  games, 
combatives,  gymnastics,  individual  athletics,  and  outdoor  sports. 


SCIENCE 

Introductory  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things ;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories ;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences ;  and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subj  ect. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations ;  to  special  reports  and  activities ;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 
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Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  year's  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 

Aeronautics 

A  year's  course  in  aeronautics  is  offered  for  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
primary  purpose  is  to  give  pre-flight  training  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  civil 
or  military  aviation  after  finishing  high  school.  The  secondary  purpose  is  to 
teach  the  far-reaching  effects  of  aviation.  Those  who  complete  this  course 
satisfactorily  will  be  prepared  for  civilian  pilot  training.  One  year  of  high 
school  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  and  consent  of  the  instructor  are 
prerequisite   to   this   course. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  developing  attitudes  of  social- 
mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  visual  aids,  including  the  making  of  graphs, 
charts,  and  slides,  talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

Social  Studies  II 

The  one-year  course  in  world  history,  a  required  course  for  sophomores,  is 
intended  to  provide  a  useful  background  of  historical  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  significant  epochs  and  movements  which  have  marked 
man's  social  evolution.  A  survey  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  modern  times.  The 
content  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to  that  of  English  II. 

Social  Studies  III 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation    from   its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.     Special   emphasis 
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is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Social  Studies  IVa 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  openmindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Social  Studies  IVb 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 

Social  Studies  V 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  con- 
temporary American  life  and  is  designed  to  direct  the  student  toward  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  democratic  institutions  and  processes  and 
to  stimulate  clear  and  systematic  thinking  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  The 
content  is  selected  from  library  materials.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
critical  reading  of  current  literature  treating  our  pressing  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems.  This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  is  offered 
during  the  summer  session  only. 
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Colleges  and  Schools  at  Urbana 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. — Curriculum  in  the  General  Division ;  general 
curriculum  with  majors  in  the  humanities  and  sciences;  specialized  curricula  in 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering;  general  courses  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
journalism,  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. — Specialized  curricula  in  ac- 
countancy, banking  and  finance,  commerce  and  law,  commercial  teaching,  economics, 
industrial  administration,  management,  marketing,  and  public  affairs. 

College  of  Engineering. — Curricula  in  agricultural,  ceramic,  chemical,  civil,  electrical, 
general,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  mining,  and  public  health  engineering. 

College  of  Agriculture. — Curricula  in  agriculture,  dairy  technology,  floriculture,  home 
economics,  and  vocational  agriculture ;  pre-professional  training  in  forestry. 

College  of  Education. — Curricula  in  education,  agricultural  education,  home  econom- 
ics education,  and  industrial  education.  The  University  High  School  is  the  practice 
school  of  the  College  of  Education. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. — Curricula  in  architecture,  landscape  architecture, 
art,  music,  and  music  education. 

College  of  Law. — Professional  curricula  in  law. 

School  of  Journalism. — Editorial,  advertising,  and  publication  management  curricula. 

School  of  Physical  Education. — Curricula  in  physical  education. 

Library  School. — Curriculum  in  library  science  for  college  graduates. 

Graduate  School. — Advanced  study  and  research. 

Summer  Term. — Courses  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
University  Extension  Division. — Courses  taught  by  correspondence,  extramural  courses, 
science  aids  service,  speech  aids  service,  and  visual  aids  service. 

Colleges  in  Chicago 

College  of  Dentistry. — Professional  curriculum  in  dentistry. 
College  of  Medicine. — Professional  curriculum  in  medicine. 
College  of  Pharmacy. — Professional  curriculum  in  pharmacy. 

University  Experiment  Stations,  and  Research  and 
Service  Organizations  at  Urbana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station         Bureau  of  Community  Planning 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 

and  Home  Economics  Personnel  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Radio  Station  (WILL) 

Business  Research  University  of  Illinois  Press 

State  Scientific  Surveys  and  Other  Divisions  at  Urbana 

State  Geological  Survey  State  Diagnostic  Laboratory  (for 

State  Natural  History  Survey  Animal  Pathology) 

State  Water  Survey  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory 


For  general  catalog  of  the  University,  special  circulars,  and  other  information,  address 

The  Registrar,  University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


1944  First  Semester 

September  5-8,  Tuesday-Friday Registration  days. 

September  11,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

September  22,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

October  13,  Friday Recess  for  East  Central  Division  of  the 

Illinois  Education  Association. 

November  3,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for   rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  23,  Thursday Thanksgiving  day. 

December  3,  Sunday Illinois  day  (State  of  Illinois  admitted  to 

the  Union,  1818). 

December  21,  Thursday,  8  a.m Holiday  recess  begins. 

1945 

January  2,  Tuesday,  8  A.M Holiday  recess  ends. 

January  22,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

January  24,  Wednesday Semester  examinations  end. 


Second  Semester 

January  25-26,  Thursday-Friday Registration  days. 

January  29,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

February  9,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  in  full. 

March  2,  Friday University  day  (University  opened,  1868). 

March  23,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

May  28,  Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

May  30,  Wednesday Memorial  day. 

May  31,  Thursday Semester  examinations  end. 

June  3,  Sunday Baccalaureate  service. 

June  4,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  5,  Tuesday Commencement. 

Summer  Session,  1945 

June  11,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

July  4,  Wednesday Independence  day. 

August  4,  Saturday Examinations. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  B.S.,  D.Eng.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 
Thomas  Eliot  Benner,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
Charles  Moore  Allen,  M.S.,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School 
Martin  Curtis  Howd,  M.S.,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  University  High  School1 

TEACHERS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL* 

Gladys  Elsworth  Andrews,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Physical  Education  and  Associate 
in  Education1 

Florence  Caroline  Bodenbach,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Home  Economics  Education 

Pauline  Elva  Changnon,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  French 

Shirley  H.  Engle,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Social  Studies  and  Instructor  in  Education 

John  Alexander  Fuzak,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education 

Erwin  William  Goessling,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  German1 

Frances  Mary  Gourley,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Science 

William  .Habberton,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Studies  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education1 

Mrs.  Mabel  Rea  Hagan,"M.S.,  Teacher  of  Commercial  Subjects,  and  Instructor 
in  Education  and  in  Business  Organization  and  Operation 

Wilber  Eugene  Harnish,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Education 

Miles  C.  Hartley,  Ph.D.,  B.Mus.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Mrs.  Beryl  Schroeder  Hess,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  English  and  Social  Studies 

Vynce  Albert  Hines,  M.S.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 

Mary  Elizabeth  Iball,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 

Mrs.  Mary  Cady  Johnson,  B.F.A.,  Teacher  of  Art 

Walter  Miller  Johnson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Art  Education 

Gilbert  Clarence  Kettelkamp,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Associate  in  Education 

Velma  Irene  Kitchell,  B.Mus.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education 

Evalene  Virginia  Kramer  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Angus),  M.S.,  Librarian 

Wolfgang  Kuhn,  M.S.,  Associate  in  Music  Education 

Mary  Florence  Lawson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women 

Liesette  Jane  McHarry,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Education 

Harold  A.  Schultz,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Education1 

Richard  Clarke  Skinner,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  English1 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Potter  Swindell,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  English 

Henrietta  Pearl  Terry,  Ph.D.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics1 

Mrs.  Frances  Douglass  Wilson,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Social  Studies 

Palmes  Louis  Zickgraf,  Ph.D.,  Teacher  of  Latin 


Includes  only  those  whose  appointments  for  the  academic  year   1944-1945   had  heen   ap- 
proval at  the  time  of  printing;  additional  teachers  are  to  be  appointed. 
'On   leave  of  absence   for  war  service. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois maintains  a  secondary  institution  of  high  grade.  The  officers  of  adminis- 
tration carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only  moder- 
ate size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class,  to 
two  hundred  fifty  pupils;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  scholarship. 

The  University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 


BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  7,000  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library  supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary 
needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  study.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials,  adapted  to  use  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, include  approximately  1,500  film  subjects,  2,500  glass  slides,  and  200  disc 
recordings  of  radio  transcriptions. 

Modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  perfect  the  equipment 
of  the  University  High  School. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.    No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  with  a 
record  above  average  are  advised  to  attempt  this  work.  (For  a  more  complete 
description  of  the  "Special  Freshmen"  plan,  refer  to  page  9.) 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.  Pupils  transferring  from  other  high 
schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will  be 
allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  page  9. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  a  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School ;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,   100-B  Administration  Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  fee  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  education. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  or  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  completed. 
Sub- freshmen  and  special  freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  requirements 
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stated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Regular  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  are  admitted  without  examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Special  freshmen.  7  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 


SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-1933.  Twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  six  grades 
or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.  These  pupils  complete 
in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Elementary 
school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a  health  exami- 
nation are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this  group.  To 
such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrichment  of 
courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  entirely  of  required  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school 
freshman  class. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMEN 

Pupils  who  have  completed  seven  grades  or  the  equivalent  may  enter  as  special 
freshmen.  Elementary  school  records,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  and  a  health 
examination  are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  these  pupils.  The  regular  work  of 
the  ninth  grade  is  correlated  with  the  usual  eighth  grade  work  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  is  able  to  continue  his  progress  in  high  school  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  course  of  study  for  special  freshmen  consists  of  required  subjects — 
English,  algebra,  physical  education,  music  appreciation,  art  appreciation,  and 
introductory  science — and  one  elective  subject  chosen  from  the  following: 
French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 


ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  problems  related  to  personal 
living  and  social  relationship,  to  educational  planning,  and  to  economic  and 
vocational  study.  Teachers  give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  high  school  life  and  work. 
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DIRECTED  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 

Regular  class  periods  are  sixty  minutes  in  length.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  carefully  planned  directed  study. 

The  program  chart  on  the  facing  page  shows  the  general  schedule  of  class 
meetings  by  periods  of  the  day  for  pupils  in  each  grade,  with  required  and 
elective  subjects  as  listed  below. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  physical  education  and  semester  courses  in  music  appreciation  and  art  ap- 
preciation are  required  for  all  sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to  take  the 
course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls  the  course  in  home  economics. 

Freshmen  and  Special  Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  physical  educa- 
tion, introductory  science,  music  appreciation,  and  art  appreciation. 

Elective  Subjects. — French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  home  economics, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Sophomores 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  world  history,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Algebra,  biology,  French,  German,  Latin,  plane  geometry, 
home  'economics,  industrial  arts,  typewriting,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Juniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  American  history  (may  be 
taken  in  senior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chemistry,  biology,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  typewriting,  art,  physics, 
French,  German,  Latin,  civics,  economics,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  glee  club. 

Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  American  history  (if  not  taken 
in  junior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Trigonometry,  college  algebra,  chemistry,  home  eco- 
nomics, industrial  arts,  aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  physics, 
art,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  French,  German,  Latin,  civics,  economics,  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  glee  club. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in 
athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School.  Pupil  interests 
and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  sponsors  will  later 
determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  program.  Club 
activities  will  be  scheduled  at  3:20  p.m.  each  Wednesday  of  the  school  year. 

Student  Council. — The  president  and  vice-president  of  each  of  the  five 
classes  in  University  High  School,  one  student  from  each  advisory  group,  one 
faculty  adviser,  and  the  principal  of  University  High  School  compose  the 
Student  Council.  The  purpose  of  the  Student  Council  is  to  promote  among  the 
students  a  knowledge  and  interest  in  good  government,  to  encourage  students  to 
accept  and  discharge  their  responsibilities  to  themselves  and  to  the  school,  to 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  students  and  faculty,  and  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  loyal,  constructive  school  spirit.  The  Student  Council  per- 
forms the  following  duties:  considers  all  problems  of  an  all-school  nature, 
especially  of  a  legislative  type ;  recommends  to  the  advisory  groups  or  to  co- 
operating committees  a  plan  of  organization  for  conducting  all-school  projects; 
helps  plan  and  conduct  elections  of  an  all-school  nature;  gives  final  approval  of 
plans  for  any  all-school  function. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  bi-weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of 
these  are  planned  and  directed  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others  are  repeti- 
tions of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or  social  interest. 
On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scholastic,  literary,  and 
athletic  achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is  given  over  to  a  guest 
speaker. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Intramural  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  between  3:20  p.m.  and 
4:00  p.m.  twice  each  week.  The  interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help  to 
determine  this  program.  For  the  girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  soccer,  softball,  badminton,  ping  pong,  touch  football,  and  golf. 
For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  badminton,  wrestling,  softball,  touch- 
football,  volleyball,  table  tennis,  and  track.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the 
privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swimming  pools  and  tennis 
courts. 

Pleiades. — Any  girl  attending  University  High  School  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Pleiades.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  unite  the  girls  of  the 
school  into  a  cooperative,  useful,  and  friendly  comradeship.  The  activities  of  the 
organization  are  directed  by  a  council  of  eleven  girls  elected  by  the  members. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
the  senior  class. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes,  Pleiades,  or  the  Student  Council.  Such  occasions 
as  the  first  game  of  the  basketball  season,  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest 
season,  and  senior  class  night  are  marked  by  all-school  suppers  attended  by 
pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends.  Occasionally  picnics  take  the  place  of 
organization  meetings. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  qualifying 

for  graduation ;    however,  in  general,  a  total  of  16  specified  units,  as  outlined 

below,  is   required   for  graduation   from   University  High   School:1 

English — \  units.  Physical     Education — Participation     in 

Mathematics 1  unit.  physical  education  for  each  semester 

c     •  ,     c,     ,•         ->         ■         •     i    j-  i  enrolled.  Maximum  credit  li/  units. 

Social    Studies — 2    units,    including    1  7- 

unit  in  American  History.  Musk  Appreciation— Va  unit. 

Science— 2  units  (Introductory  Science       Art  Appreciation— \/A  unit, 
and  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics).       Elective* — 5  or  5Vi  units. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the  following 
general   requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while 
attending  the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected 
by  them. 

High  School  Graduation. — Ordinarily  an  applicant  for  admission  by  certif- 
icate must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  However,  an  appli- 
cant who  is  a  high  school  senior,  who  meets  the  age  requirement,  and  who 
ranks  in  the  upper  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  class,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
University  under  the  following  conditions: 

d)  He  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by  a  committee  of  his  high 
school  faculty,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  at  least  three  teachers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  pupil  counselor  if  the  school  has  in  operation  an  organized 
guidance  program. 

(2)  He  must  have  completed  not  fewer  than  14  units  acceptable  toward 
admission  (10  units  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school),  including  all  subjects 
prescribed  for  admission  to  the  particular  curriculum  in  which  he  wishes  to 
enroll. 

(3)  He  must  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  the  intellectual  ability,  social 
maturity,  and  emotional  stability  essential  to  success  in  college  by  passing 
satisfactorily  such  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  Personnel 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  general,  a  rank  below  the  75th  percentile 
on  University  of  Illinois  norms  in  these  tests  will  be  cause  for  denial  of  admis- 


*A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  and  of  four  units  of  work  completed  at  University 
High  School  is  required.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
diploma  of  graduation  issued  by  an  accredited  high  school  to  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  to 
or  from  the  school  unless  the  period  of  residence  required  by  the  local  school  authorities 
included  either  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  the  completion  of  at  least  eight  units  of  secondary 
school  work,  or  grade  twelve  and  the  completion  of  at  least  four  units.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  individual  transfer  pupil  concerned  has  completed  all  other  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  from  one  accredited  high  school 
to  another  during  his  senior  year  on  a  date  which  is  too  late  for  him  to  complete  a  year  of 
residence,  credit  for  work  completed  in  the  latter  school  attended  may  be  transferred  to  the 
high  school  in  which  the  pupil  has  completed  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  accepted  by  it  for 
graduation.  A  diploma  of  graduation  issued  in  such  a  case  is  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

(The  prescribed  subjects  will  be  accepted  toward  fulfilling  the  major 
and  minor  requirements  described  on  pages  16  and  17) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subji.c  IS 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 

Ri.<  OMMENDED  \  < >\'   ADMISSION 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bac- 
teriology,    Botany,     Classics     (Latin 
or  Greek) ,  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  German,  Geography, 
Geology,  History,  Philosophy,   Politi- 
cal   Science,     Psychology,    Sociology, 
Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology. 

General    Curriculum  preparatory  to 
Education,  Journalism,  Law. 

Division  of  General  Studies. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  biology), 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

General    Curriculum    with    majors    in 
Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Physiology. 

Special   Curricula   preparatory  to   Den- 
tistry, Medicine.4 

Occupational  Therapy. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Special     Curricula    in     Chemistry    and 
Chemical  Engineering. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  l1^  units. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Language,  4  units  (including  2  units 
in  French  and  2  units  in  German). 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 
required  2J^  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Curricula   in   Agriculture,    Dairy   Tech- 
nology, Floriculture,  Home   Econom- 
ics, Pre-Forestry. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Commerce 

All  Fields   (Accountancy,   Banking  and 
Finance,   Commerce  and   Law,   Com- 
mercial Teaching,  Economics,  Indus- 
trial    Administration,     Management, 
Marketing,  Public  Affairs). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Advanced  algebra,  Y%  unit. 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory). 

College  of  Education 

Industrial  Education  Curriculum  (other 
curricula   require   junior   standing   in 
the  University). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Industrial  arts,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Engineering 

All    Curricula     (Agricultural,     Ceramic, 
Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining,  Public  Health 
Engineering). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1H  units.3 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 
Solid  Geometry,  }/&  unit.3 

Language,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED   SUBJECTS— (Concluded) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Curricula  in  Architecture  (with  general 
and  construction  options). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \x/i  units.3 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics 
and  chemistry). 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  eco- 
nomics and  history). 

Curricula  in   Art    (Painting,   Art   Edu- 
cation,   Commercial    and    Industrial 
Design). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Botany,  1  unit. 
Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Social    studies,    2    units    (including 

civics  and  economics). 

School  of  Music — All  Curricula 

(Instrumental,     Voice,     and     Theory 
Majors,  and  Music  Education). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Music  (individual  exami- 
nation required5). 

Music,  1  unit,  and  additional  private 

study  for  two  years. 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Curriculum  for  Men  and  Curriculum  for 
Women. 

English,  3  units.1 

Science,  3  units  (including  biology). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

Health  and  safety  education,  and 
participation  in  school  programs  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 

College  of  Pharmacy  (Chicago) 

The  applicant  must  rank  in  the  upper 
sixty  per  cent  of  his  high  school  class. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Additional  units  chosen  from  science, 
social    studies,    and    foreign    lan- 
guages. 

NOTES 

iEnglish. — Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral 
composition  when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units 
in  English  required  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any 
curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 

2Language. — The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units 
in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units 
in  one  language  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a 
combination  of  languages.     Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

3Mathematics. — In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all 
other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first 
year  of  residence.  Where  one  unitrin  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general 
mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  (to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  lYi  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only 
two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  college  algebra. 

4Pre-Medical  Requirement. — A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a 
scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring  to  this  curriculum 
from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

BMusic  Examination. — Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an  indi- 
vidual examination  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  music 
to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.    No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 
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sion.  If  the  applicant  has  taken  the  tests  given  in  many  high  schools  through  the 
Illinois  High  School  Testing  Program,  the  results  of  those  tests  will  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  results  of  tests  given  at  Urbana  by  the  Personnel  Bureau. 

The  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit  to  the  University  any  high  school 
senior  enrolled  in  his  last  semester  and  within  a  month  of  his  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school  which  closes  its  semester  or  term  after  the  opening  date 
of  a  University  term,  even  though  he  has  not  received  a  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion, provided  that  evidence  is  submitted  by  the  high  school  showing  that  the 
senior  would  have  been  graduated  if  he  had  remained  in  school  until  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

High  School  Scholarship. — An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  his  graduating  class 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  full 
freshman  standing.  Furthermore,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit,  without 
adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an 
applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gradu- 
ating class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school 
courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated 
below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon  registration, 
is  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  the  director 
of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  by  the  dean  or  director 
to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  program  especially  arranged  to  meet 
his  needs. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  academic  year  and 
including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  clock  hours  of  classroom  work. 

Major. — A  major  is  three  unit  courses  in  one  field. 

Minor. — A  minor  is  two  unit  courses  in  one  field. 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing five  groups: 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composi- 
tion as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count  toward  a 
major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology ;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography ;  astronomy ;  and 
geology.)    The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
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of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Fifteen  Units  Required. — Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work 
are  required,  including  the  following: 

I.  Two  majors  (of  three  units  each)  and  one  minor  (of  two  units),  selected 
from  Groups  1-5  above.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions  of 
Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  on  page  16.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
above.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  pages  14  and  15. 

IV.  Six  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  University  of  Illinois 
accrediting  standards.  Fractional  credits  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be 
accepted.  Xot  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language, 
elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 


Special  Subject  Requirements 

On  pages  14  and  15  in  tabular  form  are  presented  the  subjects  required 
by  the  University  as  a  part  of  the  major  and  minor  requirements  (described 
above)  for  admission  to  the  various  curricula  open  to  freshmen.  There  are 
listed  also  subjects  recommended  by  each  college  or  school  as  aids  to  high 
school  students  who  desire  more  adequate  preparation  than  that  provided  by  the 
University's  minimum  requirements.  The  recommended  subjects  are  in  no  case 
required. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  course  in  art  for  sub-freshmen  affords  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
explore  a  number  of  possibilities  in  creative  expression.  Activity  is  provided 
in  a  variety  of  media  such  as  crayon,  chalk,  watercolor,  clay,  and  poster  paint. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  originality  of  subject-matter  and  technique,  and  on  the 
individual  needs  of  each  student. 

Freshman  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  experiences  which  will  increase  the 
pupil's  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Creative  activity  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  is  encouraged  in  terms  of  each  pupil's  abilities,  needs, 
and  interests.  Some  opportunity  is  given  for  work  in  such  crafts  as  block 
printing,  model  construction,  and  stage  design. 

High  School  Art 

This  is  an  elective  one-year  course  for  pupils  in  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  classes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  original  expression  in  watercolor, 
oil  painting,  pencil,  charcoal,  and  other  art  media.  The  course  is  organized  to 
give  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  pupils  with  special  talents,  as  well  as  to 
the  pupils  with  general  interest  in  art.  An  appreciation  of  old  and  modern 
masterpieces  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  is  encouraged  through  a 
study  of  prints,  slides,  and  photographs.  Through  the  use  of  a  number  of 
movies,  understanding  of  various  technical  processes  is  obtained.  Excursions 
to  studios  and  to  the  University  gallery  give  pupils  first-hand  experience  with 
artists  and  their  work.  Consideration  is  given  to  each  pupil's  individual  abilities 
and  to  the  possibilities  for  maximum  growth  in  his  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  modern  world. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the,,  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire 
the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten  material,  with  a  technique 
approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  net  on  a 
test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes.  A  minimum  of  one  period  a  day  for  the 
school  year  must  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
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Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  60  words  per  minute 
net.  This  skill  is  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


ENGLISH 
Junior  High  School  English 

A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  interrelate  the  following  courses  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  sub-freshman  course  necessarily  includes 
some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  special  freshman  course.  In  the  same 
way,  the  special  freshman  course  necessarily  includes  the  essential  features  of 
the  freshman  course.  All  three  of  the  courses  are  alike  both  in  purpose  and  in 
approach.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  points  of  emphasis  and  in 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  recognition  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  vocabulary,  and  spelling 
drills.  Instruction  in  literature  is  correlated  closely  with  the  pupils'  study  of 
geography  and  history.  Core  materials  dealing  with  American  and  foreign  life 
are  enriched  by  reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
reading.    Supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

Freshman  English. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  bal- 
ance between  composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  study  of  man's  environment, 
of  his  attempts  to  improve  his  environment,  and  of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  is 
the  core  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related  readings  adapted  to  in- 
dividual needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Here,  too,  practice  in  oral  and  written 
expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

General  English. — General  English  is  designed  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  matters  of  reading  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Care- 
ful diagnosis  is  made  of  each  pupil's  reading  abilities,  and  a  careful  plan  for 
individual  improvement  is  followed  through.  Individual  guidance  in  study  tech- 
niques includes  instruction  in  those  phases  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
are  deemed  important  to  successful  and  profitable  high  school  work. 

Senior  High  School  English 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  is  correlated  with  History  II. 
The    organization    of   content    is    designed    to    enrich    and    supplement    the 


^Shorthand   and  bookkeeping  are  offered   in  alternate   years:     bookkeeping  in    1944-1945; 
shorthand  in   1945-1946. 
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study  of  history,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  world  literature. 
Individual  and  group  projects  are  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  advance  their  power  to  work  independently  and  cooperatively. 
Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  accurate  oral  and 
written  expression. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interpret 
them  against  an  historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary 
literature  as  well  as  on  the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  materials  as  modern 
poetry,  novels,  biography,  and  the  theatre  of  today.  A  detailed  study  of  selec- 
tions representative  of  each  type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own 
projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English ;  revising  recent  books  of  general  interest ;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest ;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Speech 

Speech  is  not  offered  as  an  independent  course.  The  equivalent  of  a  speech 
course  is  incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in  English.  In  this  manner,  the 
instruction  in  each  unit  of  English  is  supplemented  by  the  type  of  speech  instruc- 
tion which  is  appropriate  to  that  unit. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  wish  to  study  more  than  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study  three  or  four  years  of  one  language  rather  than  two 
years  of  two  languages.  In  the  extended  period  of  time,  reading  habits  may  be 
more  firmly  established,  and  passive  and  active  vocabularies  may  be  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupil  than  in  the  divided  period  of 
time. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature.  As  in  the  German  courses,  each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded.  This 
recording  is  used  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  pupil  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension  and  to  express  himself  in  simple 
French.    Pupils  present  plays,  engage  in  conversation  on  everyday  topics,  read 
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short  novels,  stories,  and  plays,  and  study  the  country  of  France,  its  customs 
and  people. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French,  reading  of  French  plays,  talks  in  French,  and 
special  projects  are  included  in  the  course.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III  and  IV. — Third  and  fourth  year  classes  are  combined.  Alter- 
nate texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  thorough  grammar  review  and 
more  detailed  study  of  peculiarities  of  the  language  are  pursued  during  the  third 
year.  The  fourth  year  stresses  the  literary  periods  and  selected  readings  which 
direct  pupils  to  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature.  Conversations  on  many 
topics  and  a  study  of  short  stories,  a  novel,  and  a  group  of  plays  from  French 
masters  are  included  in  the  course.  The  radio  victrola  is  used  to  teach  pupils  to 
comprehend  speaking  and  singing  broadcasts  and  records  progressing  from  easy 
to  difficult  French.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  listen,  to  write  down  what  they 
hear  in  French,  and  then  to  translate  the  content  into  good  English.  Some 
listening,  dictation,  and  interpretation  from  records  is  done  each  day  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  weeks,  and  after  that  only  occasionally.  Much  drill  is 
given  in  oral  French.  The  pupils  converse  in  French,  retell  stories  read  by 
them,  and  also  put  on  many  plays  and  puppet  shows. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  The  major 
objective  is  the  development  of  the  pupil's  abilities  to  read  with  understanding 
and  enjoyment  and  to  converse  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fluency.  Subject 
matter  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  pupil  needs  and  interests.  Material  from  those 
fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  contributions  to  knowledge  and  culture  are 
studied  in  both  English  and  German.  Such  a  study  is  planned  to  develop  within 
the  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  cultural  and  social  relationships  of 
mankind.  Each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded  yearly  to  encourage  him  to  improve  his 
pronunciation. 

German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  view  toward  lan- 
guage comprehension  gained  through  reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are  related  to  this  aim.  Progressive 
readers  are  used  in  addition  to  the  text  to  further  this  aim.  The  pupils  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  their  country  and  their  social  and 
economic  life. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Projects  based  on  pupil  interests  are 
developed.  Some  further  attention  is  given  to  grammar  essentials,  but  a  con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  and  speaking 
abilities.  German  is  used  extensively  for  conversational  and  instructional 
purposes. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined. 
Alternate  texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  systematic  grammar  review 
is  included  in  the  third-year  work.  Fourth-year  pupils  do  more  collateral  read- 
ing and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class  work  than  the  third-year  pupils. 
The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern  material  with  a  view  toward  forming 
a  general  literary  background. 
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Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form  and  syntax.  A  series  of  Latin  stories  is  used  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Vergil  in  alternate  years.*  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina, 
from  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  letters,  and  from  Livy  are  used.  During  the  second 
semester  of  Latin  IV  selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An 
earnest  effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  develop- 
ing his  power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  course  for  girls,  combines 
instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and  foods. 
Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious  manners, 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for  a  grow- 
ing girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  wopdshop  and  drawing,  designed 
to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and  woodworking 
tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  orthographic  drawings, 
and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the  practical  arts  as 
leisure-time  activities. 


'Cicero  is  offered  in   1944-1945;    Vergil  in   1945-1946. 
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Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units  :  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  printing,  household 
mechanics,  electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities ;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting,  printing,  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society ;  to  culti- 
vate worthwhile  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to 
become  more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 
The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  printing,  materials  of  construction,  and 
paints  and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 


LIBRARY 

Instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  on  the  extensive  use  of  library 
materials.  Basic  library  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  in  the 
English  classes  as  need  arises  in  connection  with  specific  problems  or  projects 
growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

Collections  of  books  from  the  library  are  sent  to  the  classrooms  to  be  used 
during  the  directed  learning  periods.  Some  departments  employ  the  library- 
laboratory  procedure.  Wide  reading  and  the  free  use  of  the  library  are  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty,  and  a  librarian  is  available  at  all  hours  for  consultation 
and  for  reading  guidance. 

MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 
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In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life;  to  solve 
connected  problems;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

General  Mathematics 

Pupils  whose  performance  on  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  indicate  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  the  study  of  algebra  will  be  en- 
rolled in  general  mathematics. 

In  general  mathematics  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
many  practical  situations,  on  the  development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions ;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures ;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
seniors  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with  emphasis 
on  the  solution  of  triangles  and  an  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  It 
is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  4,  Plane  Trigonometry,  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University  entrance  and  (2)  that 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 
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The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of 
the  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University 
entrance  and  (2)  that  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 

MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music  is  planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as 
a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's  growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining 
force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life;  to  foster  musical  activity  in  the  home; 
and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for  music.  The  course  includes  singing, 
appreciation  and  history  of  music,  ear  training,  and  music  theory. 

Freshman  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  pupils  in  increasing  their  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  music  and  in  developing  their  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and 
inferior  musical  expression. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sectional 
practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber  music 
playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in  addition  to 
reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral  literature.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  without  credit  will  be  provided  for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
The  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regularly  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability  and  interest. 

Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  combined  glee  clubs  and  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic  completeness  not  possible 
with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for  this  combination  of  voices 
is  excellent  and  extensive. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  high  school  music  teachers  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The 
amount  of  credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the 
number  of  lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual 
pupil. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  program  in  physical  education,  planned  for  the  various  age  groups   of 

students,  emphasizes  development  and  conditioning,  as  well  as  relaxation  and 
recreational  activities.  In  the  case  of  the  program  for  boys,  provisions  are  made 
for  the  physical  fitness  and  recreational  needs  of  prospective  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  medical  and  physical  examination  determines  each  student's  program  of 
activity.  All  students  entering  University  High  School  are  given  a  complete 
health  examination.  Sub-freshmen  are  examined  again  during  their  sophomore 
year;  regular  freshmen  are  given  a  second  examination  in  their  junior  year,  and 
pupils  entering  as  sophomores  are  given  a  second  examination  in  their  senior 
year.  Frequent  re-checks  are  given  of  irregularities  from  normal  health  as  these 
are  observed  by  parents  or  teachers.  By  means  of  these  examinations,  remedial 
defects  are  brought  to  light,  and  parents  are  informed  as  to  their  child's  health 
status.  The  examinations  also  assist  in  determining  the  type  and  amount  of 
activity  in  physical  education  that  is  desirable  for  the  student.  Each  girl  is  also 
given  a  complete  orthopedic  examination.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  corrective 
and  remedial  classes  are  offered. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  (1)  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  (2)  sophomores,  (3)  juniors  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  are  directed  in  activi- 
ties specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs ;  however,  they  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  the  general  program  in  so  far  as  their  participation  is  physically 
advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs*  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  basketball,  softball,  volleyball,  badminton, 
soccer,  touch-football,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  dancing,  and  other  activities, 
depending  on  their  interests.  Social  dancing  is  given  special  attention  during  the 
sub-freshman  and  freshman  years.  A  supervised  noon-hour  program  of  rest  and 
recreation  is  provided  for  all  pupils  who  spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school 
building. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

Three  periods  of  physical  education  each  week  are  required  of  all  girls. 
The  program  is  planned  to  meet  their  needs  and  desires,  to  provide  for  exercise 
and  for  enjoyment  in  activities,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  play  and  sportsmanship, 
and  to  encourage  the  continued  expression  of  particular  skills.  Junior  and 
senior  girls  may  select  from  a  wide  program  of  activities. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  four  years  is  placed  on  team  and  individual  sports, 
on  dancing,  and  on  swimming.  Each  girl  is  encouraged  to  find  a  particular 
interest  in  at  least  one  activity,  and  she  is  taught  the  technique  of  that  activity  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  will  continue  to  take  pleasure  in  its  exercise. 

A  variety  of  seasonal  sports  is  offered  for  group  participation.  Intramural 
and  after-school  activities  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  program,  and  any 
girl  in  high  school,  regardless  of  her  playing  ability,  has  an  opportunity  to 
participate  on  class  teams.  Tournaments  are  managed,  captained,  timed,  and 
scored  by  the  girls. 

Besides  providing  a  sports  program,  University  High  School  has  organized 
a  program  in  dance,  including  rhythms  and  social,  American  square,  and 
contemporary  dance.  Junior  and  senior  girls  are  eligible  for  the  honorary  dance 
group,  Junior  Orchesis. 

Every  girl  in  high  school  is  given  the  opportunity  to  swim.  Junior  Life 
Saving  is  offered  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  swimming.  Girls  with  adequate 
swimming  skill  are  eligible  for  the  high  school  honorary  swimming  group, 
Junior  Terrapin. 
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Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  three  hours  each  week.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large  percentage  of  boys  engage  in  either  the  intramural  or  interscho- 
lastic  sports  program.  Nearly  every  boy  in  University  High  School  engages 
in  one  hour  of  physical  activity  each  day. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  physical  education  program 
places  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  fundamentals  of  a  large  number  of  activities. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  comparatively  more  attention  is  given  to 
vigorous  endurance  building  activities,  which  include  aquatics,  athletic  games, 
combatives,  gymnastics,  individual  athletics,  and  outdoor  sports. 


SCIENCE 
Introductory  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories ;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subj  ect. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations;  to  special  reports  and  activities;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  one-year  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life ;    of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
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to  form  compounds ;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 

Aeronautics 

A  one-year  course  in  aeronautics  is  offered  for  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
primary  purpose  is  to  give  pre-flight  training  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  civil 
or  military  aviation  after  finishing  high  school.  The  secondary  purpose  is  to 
teach  the  far-reaching  effects  of  aviation.  Those  who  complete  this  course 
satisfactorily  will  be  prepared  for  civilian  pilot  training.  One  year  of  high 
school  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  and  consent  of  the  instructor  are 
prerequisite   to    this   course. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  developing  attitudes  of  social- 
mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  visual  aids,  including  the  making  of  graphs, 
charts,  and  slides,  talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

World  History 

The  one-year  course  in  world  history,  a  required  course  for  sophomores,  is 
intended  to  provide  a  useful  background  of  historical  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  significant  epochs  and  movements  which  have  marked 
man's  social  evolution.  A  survey  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  modern  times.  The 
content  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to  that  of  English  II. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
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tude  of  open-mindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 

Problems  of  American  Democracy 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  con- 
temporary American  life  and  is  designed  to  direct  the  student  toward  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  democratic  institutions  and  processes  and 
to  stimulate  clear  and  systematic  thinking  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  The 
content  is  selected  from  library  materials.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
critical  reading  of  current  literature  treating  our  pressing  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems.  This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  is  offered 
during  the  summer  session  only. 
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I  Colleges  and  Schools  at  Urbana 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. — Curriculum  in  the  Division  of  General 
Studies;  general  curriculum  with  majors  in  the  humanities  and  sciences;  specialized 
curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering;  general  courses  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  journalism,  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. — Specialized  curricula  in  ac- 
countancy, banking  and  finance,  commerce  and  law,  commercial  teaching,  economics, 
industrial  administration,  management,  marketing,  and  public  affairs. 

College  of  Engineering. — Curricula  in  agricultural,  ceramic,  chemical,  civil,  electrical, 
general,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  mining,  and  public  health  engineering. 

College  of  Agriculture. — Curricula  in  agriculture,  dairy  technology,  floriculture,  home 
economics,  and  vocational  agriculture ;  pre-prof essional  training  in  forestry. 

College  of  Education. — Curricula  in  education,  agricultural  education,  home  econom- 
ics education,  and  industrial  education.  The  University  High  School  is  the  practice 
school  of  the  College  of  Education. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. — Curricula  in  architecture,  art,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, music,  and  music  education. 

College  of  Law. — Professional  curricula  in  law. 

School  of  Journalism. — Editorial,  advertising,  and  publication  management  curricula  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  two-year  emergency  curriculum  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

School  of  Physical  Education. — Curricula  in  physical  education. 

Library  School. — Curriculum  in  library  science  for  college  graduates. 

Graduate  School. — Advanced  study  and  research. 

Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans. — Programs  of  study  for  returning  war 

veterans. 
Summer  Term. — Courses  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
University  Extension  Division. — Courses  taught  by  correspondence,  extramural  courses, 

science  aids  service,  speech  aids  service,  and  visual  aids  service. 

Colleges  in  Chicago 

College  of  Dentistry. — Professional  curriculum  in  dentistry. 

College  of  Medicine. — Professional  curriculum  in  medicine ; 
curriculum  in  occupational  therapy. 

College  of  Pharmacy. — Professional  curriculum  in  pharmacy. 

University  Experiment  Stations,  and  Research  and 
Service  Organizations  at  Urbana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station         Bureau  of  Community  Planning 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 

and  Home  Economics  Personnel  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Radio  Station  (WILL) 

Business  Research  University  of  Illinois  Press 

State  Scientific  Surveys  and  Other  Divisions  at  Urbana 
State  Geological  Survey  State  Diagnostic  Laboratory  (for 

State  Xatural  History  Survey  Animal  Pathology) 

State  Water  Survey  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory 

For  general  catalog  of  the  University,  special  circulars,  and  other  information,  address 

The  Registrar,  University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


2945  First  Semester 

September  4-5,  Tuesday-Wednesday Registration. 

September  6-7,  Thursday-Friday Recess  for  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

September  10,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

September  21,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  fees  in  full. 

October  8,  Monday Recess  for  University  registration. 

October  12,  Friday Recess  for  East   Central    Division  of  the 

Illinois  Education  Association. 

November  2,  Friday,  j Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  22-23,  Thursday-Friday Thanksgiving  recess. 

December  3,  Monday Illinois  Day  (State  of  Illinois  admitted  to 

the  Union,  1818). 

December  21,  Friday,  8  a.m Holiday  recess  begins. 

1946 

January  2,  Wednesday,  8  A.M Holiday  recess  ends. 

January  22-24,  Tuesday-Thursday Semester  examinations. 

Second  Semester 

January  25,  Friday Registration. 

January  28,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

February  8,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  /date  for  rebates  of  fees  in  full. 

February  11,  Monday Recess  for  University  registration. 

March  2,  Saturday University  Day  (University  opened,  1868). 

March  22,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest   date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

April  19,  Friday Good  Friday  recess. 

May  27-29,  Monday- Wednesday Semester  examinations. 

May  30,  Thursday Memorial  Day  recess. 

June  2,  Sunday Baccalaureate  service. 

June  3,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  4,  Tuesday Commencement  exercises. 

Summer  Session,  1946 

June  10,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

July  4,  Thursday Independence  Day  recess. 

August  3,  Saturday Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  University  officers  of 
administration  carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they 
provide  for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities ;  they  permit  classes  of  only 
moderate  size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class, 
to  two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high   standards  of   scholarship. 

The  University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 


BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  7,000  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  books,  there  are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections. 
Thirty  periodicals  and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  ma- 
terials. The  University  Library  supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary 
needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  study.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials,  adapted  to  use  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, include  film  subjects,  glass  slides,  and  disc  recordings  of  radio  transcriptions. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.    No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal. 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.    Pupils  transferring  from  other  high 
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schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release  They  will  be 
allowed   full   credit   for   all   completed   courses   which    are    the    equivalents   of 

courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission   to  the  snh-f reshnian   class,   see   below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  a  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,  100-B  Administration   Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  fee  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  education. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  nor  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
University  High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because 
of  illness  must  present  to  the  Principal  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution 
aids  in  preventing  the  return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their 
own  health  but  that  of  others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school 
and  follows  this,  from  time  to  time,  with  other  .examinations  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  completed. 
Sub-freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  requirements  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  Regular  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 

SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub- freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-1933.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first 
six  grades  or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.    These  pupils 
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complete  in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Elementary  school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a 
health  examination  are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this 
group.  To  such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrich- 
ment of  courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  entirely  of  required  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school 
freshman  class. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  problems  related  to  personal 
living  and  social  relationship,  and  to  educational  and  vocational  planning.  Teach- 
ers give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

DIRECTED  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 

Regular  class  periods  are  sixty  minutes  in  length.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  carefully  planned  directed  stud}'. 

The  program  chart  on  page  8  shows  the  general  schedule  of  class  meetings 
by  periods  of  the  day  for  pupils  in  each  grade,  with  required  and  elective  sub- 
jects as  listed  below. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
physical  education,  music  appreciation,  and  art  appreciation  are  required  for  all 
sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls 
the  course  in  home  economics. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chorus  and  orchestra. 

Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  introductory  science,  and  semester  courses  in  music  appreciation  and 
art  appreciation. 

Elective  Subjects. — French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  home  economics, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Sophomores 

Required  Subjects.— Full-year  courses  in  English,  world  history,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Algebra,  biology,  French,  German,  Latin,  plane  geometry, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  typewriting,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
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Juniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  American  history  (may  be 
taken  in  senior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chemistry,  biology,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  typewriting,  art,  physics, 
French,  German,  Latin,  civics,  economics,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  glee  club. 

Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  American  history  (if  not  taken 
in  junior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Trigonometry,  college  algebra,  chemistry,  home  eco- 
nomics, industrial  arts,  aeronautics,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  physics, 
art,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  French,  German,  Latin,  civics,  economics,  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  glee  club. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in 
athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School.  Pupil  interests 
and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  sponsors  will  later 
determine  the  specific  organizations  to  be  provided  on  this  program.  Club 
activities  will  be  scheduled  at  3:20  p.m.  each  Wednesday  of  the  school  year. 

Student  Council. — The  president  and  vice-president  of  each  of  the  five 
classes  in  University  High  School,  one  student  from  each  advisory  group,  one 
faculty  adviser,  and  the  principal  of  L'niversity  High  School  compose  the 
Student  Council.  The  purposes  of  the  Student  Council  arc  to  promote  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  students  and  faculty  of  University  High  School; 
to  provide  an  organization  through  which  students  may  express  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  school  and  may  participate  with  the  faculty  in  evaluating  the  school 
program  and  in  planning  for  improvement ;  and  to  provide  an  organization 
through  which  students  may  exercise  such  power  and  responsibility  as  may  be 
delegated  to  them  by  the  faculty  of  University  High  School.  The  Student 
Council  investigates  and  reports  upon  any  matter  it  considers  important  to 
school  welfare  and  supervises  the  other  activities  of  the  school. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  bi-weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of 
these  are  planned  and  directed  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others  are  repeti- 
tions of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or  social  interest. 
On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scholastic,  literary,  and  ath- 
letic achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is  given  over  to  a  guest  speaker. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  student  body. 

Intramural  and  Inter  scholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  between  3:20  p.m.  and 
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4:00  p.m.  twice  each  week.  The  interests  and  desir<  of  the  pupils  will  help  to 
determine  this  program.  For  the  girls  the  program  may  include  basketball,  tennis, 

volleyball,  soccer,  softball,  badminton,  ping  pong,  touch  football,  and  golf. 
For  the  boys  there  are  basketball,  tennis,  badminton,  wrestling,  softball,  touch- 
football,  volleyball,  table  tennis,  and  track.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the 
privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the  University  swimming  pools  and  tennis 
courts. 

Pleiades. — Any  girl  attending  University  High  School  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Pleiades.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  unite  the  girls  of  the 
school  into  a  cooperative,  useful,  and  friendly  comradeship.  The  activities  of  the 
organization  are  directed  by  a  council  of  eleven  girls  elected  by  the  members. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
the  senior  class. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes,  Pleiades,  or  the  Student  Council.  Such  occasions 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season  and  senior  class  night  are  marked 
by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends.  Occasion- 
ally picnics  take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  qualifying 
for  graduation;    however,  in  general,  a  total  of   16  specified  units,  as  outlined 
below,   is   required   for  graduation   from   University  High   School:1 
English — 4  units.  Physical    Education — Participation     in 

Mathematics — 1  unit.  physical  education  for  each  semester 

Social  Studies— 2  units   (world  history  enrolled.  Maximum  credit  H/2  units. 

and  American  history).  Music  Appreciation—^  unit. 

Science— 2  units    (introductory  science       'Art  Appreciation— \/A  unit. 

and  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics).       Electives — 5  or  5i/2  units. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the  following 
general   requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the  col- 
lege concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of  age  who 
meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while  attend- 
ing the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected  by  them. 


1A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  and  of  four  units  of  work  completed  at  University 
High  School  is  required.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
diploma  of  graduation  issued  by  an  accredited  high  school  to  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  to 
or  from  the  school  unless  the  period  of  residence  required  by  the  local  school  authorities 
included  either  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  the  completion  of  at  least  eight  units  of  secondary 
school  work,  or  grade  twelve  and  the  completion  of  at  least  four  units.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  individual  transfer  pupil  concerned  has  completed  all  other  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  from  one  accredited  high  school 
to  another  during  his  senior  year  on  a  date  which  is  too  late  for  him  to  complete  a  year  of 
residence,  credit  for  work  completed  in  the  latter  school  attended  may  be  transferred  to  the 
high  school  in  which  the  pupil  has  completed  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  accepted  by  it  for 
graduation.  A  diploma  of  graduation  issued  in  such  a  case  is  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
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High  School  Graduation. — Ordinarily  an  applicant  for  admission  by  certif- 
icate must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  However,  an  appli- 
cant who  is  a  high  school  senior,  who  meets  the  age  requirement,  and  who 
ranks  in  the  upper  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  class,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
University  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  He  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by  a  committee  of  his  high 
school  faculty,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  at  least  three  teachers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  pupil  counselor  if  the  school  has  in  operation  an  organized 
guidance  program. 

(2)  He  must  have  completed  not  fewer  than  14  units  acceptable  toward 
admission  (10  units  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school),  including  all  subjects 
prescribed  for  admission  to  the  particular  curriculum  in  which  he  wishes  to 
enroll. 

(3)  He  must  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  the  intellectual  ability,  social 
maturity,  and  emotional  stability  essential  to  success  in  college  by  passing  satis- 
factorily such  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  Student  Per- 
sonnel Bureau  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  general,  a  rank  below  the  75th 
percentile  on  University  of  Illinois  norms  in  these  tests  will  be  cause  for  denial 
of  admission.  If  the  applicant  has  taken  the  tests  given  in  many  high  schools 
through  the  Illinois  High  School  Testing  Program,  the  results  of  those  tests 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  results  of  tests  given  at  Urbana  by  the  Student 
Personnel  Bureau. 

The  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit  to  the  University  any  high  school 
senior  enrolled  in  his  last  semester  and  within  a  month  of  his  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school  which  closes  its  semester  or  term  after  the  opening  date 
of  a  University  term,  even  though  he  has  not  received  a  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion, provided  that  evidence  is  submitted  by  the  high  school  showing  that  the 
senior  would  have  been  graduated  if  he  had  remained  in  school  until  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

High  School  Scholarship. — An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  his  graduating  class 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  full 
freshman  standing.  Furthermore,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit,  without 
adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an 
applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gradu- 
ating class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school 
courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated 
below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon 
registration,  is  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
or  the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  by  the 
dean  or  director  to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  program  especially 
arranged  to  meet  his  needs. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  academic  year  and 
including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  clock  hours  of  classroom  work. 

Major. — A  major  is  three  unit  courses  in  one  field. 

Minor. — A  minor  is  two  unit  courses  in  one  field. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

(The  prescribed  subjects  will  be  accepted  toward  fulfilling  the  major 
and  minor  requirements  described  on  page  14) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

SUBJE 

Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bac- 
teriology,    Botany,     Classics     (Latin 
or  Greek) ,  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  German,  Geography, 
Geology,  History,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal   Science,     Psychology,    Sociology, 
Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology. 

General   Curriculum  preparatory   to 
Education,  Journalism,  Law. 

Division  of  General  Studies. 

Occupational  Therapy. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  biology). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

General    Curriculum    with    majors    in 
Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Physiology. 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Den- 
tistry, Medicine.4 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units.  • 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Special     Curricula    in     Chemistry    and 
Chemical  Engineering. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  \lA  units. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Language,  4  units  (including  2  units 
in  French  and  2  units  in  German) 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 
required  2%  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Curricula  in  Agriculture,    Dairy  Tech- 
nology, Floriculture,  Home   Econom- 
ics, Pre-Forestry,  and  Pre- Veterinary. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Commerce 

All  Fields  (Accountancy,   Banking  and 
Finance,   Commerce  and  Law,  Com- 
mercial Teaching,  Economics,  Indus- 
trial    Administration,     Management, 
Marketing,  Public  Affairs). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Advanced  algebra,  Hj  unit. 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory). 

College  of  Education 

Industrial  Education  Curriculum  (other 
curricula   require   junior   standing   in 
the  University). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Industrial  arts,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Engineering 

All  Curricula  (Aeronautical,  Agricultural, 
Ceramic,  Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical,  Mining,  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
and  Engineering  Physics). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \Vi  units.3 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 
Solid  Geometry,  */£  unit.3 

Language,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Curricula  in  Architecture  (with  general 
and  construction  options). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \lA  units.3 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics 
and  chemistry). 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  eco- 
nomics and  history). 

The  University  High  School 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED   SUBJECTS— (Concluded) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (cont'd) 
Curricula  in   Art    (Painting,   Art    Edu- 
cation,   Commercial    and    Industrial 
Design). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Botany,  1  unit. 
Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Social    studies,    2    units    (including 

civics  and  economics). 

School  of  Music — All  Curricula 

(Instrumental,     Voice,     and     Theory- 
Majors,  and  Music  Education). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Music  (individual  exami- 
nation required5). 

Music,  1  unit,  and  additional  private 

study  for  tv.  o  years. 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Curriculum  for  Men  and  Curriculum  for 
Women. 

English,  3  units.1 

Science,  3  units  (including  biology). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

Health  and  safety  education,  and 
participation  in  school  programs  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 

Division  of  Special  Services 
for  War  Veterans 
Individual  curricula. 

See  note  6. 

College  of  Pharmacy  (Chicago) 

(Applicants  considered  for  admission  on 
basis  of  interest  in  pharmacy,  scholar- 
ship  rank,    recommendations,    health 
record,   and  scores  on  such  aptitude 
tests  and  special  examinations  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions.) 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Two  units  of  science  including  biology, 
and  two  units  of  social  studies. 

NOTES 

iEnglish. — Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral 
composition  when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units 
in  English  required  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any 
curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 

2Language. — The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units 
in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units 
in  one  language  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a 
combination  of  languages.     Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

3Mathematics. — In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all 
other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first 
year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general 
mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  (to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  iyi  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only 
two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  college  algebra. 

4Pre-Medical  Requirement. — A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a 
scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring  to  this  curriculum 
from  another  college  or.  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

5Music  Examination.— Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an  indi- 
vidual examination  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  music 
to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.     Xo  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 

6Veterans  may  enter  the  L'niversity  either  in  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  or  in  any 
of  the  colleges  or  schools  for  which  they  have  the  essential  prerequisites.  They  may  qualify  for  admission  under 
the  entrance  requirements  described  above  or  on  the  basis  of  previous  work  in  college,  graduation  from  high 
school,  the  passing  of  examinations,  or  other  satisfactory  demonstration  of  ability  to  carry  college  work. 
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Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing five  groups: 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composi- 
tion as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count  toward  a 
major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  an^  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Fifteen  Units  Required 

Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  are  required,  including  the 
following: 

I.  Two  majors  (of  three  units  each)  and  one  minor  (of  two  units),  selected 
from  Groups  1-5  above.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions  of 
Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  on  page  11.) 

II.  A  total  of  at. least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
above.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  pages  12  and  13. 

IV.  Six  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  University  of  Illinois 
accrediting  standards.  Fractional  credits  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be 
accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language, 
elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

Special  Subject  Requirements 

On  pages  12  and  13  in  tabular  form  are  presented  the  subjects  required 
by  the  University  as  a  part  of  the  major  and.  minor  requirements  (described 
above)  for  admission  to  the  various  curricula  open  to  freshmen.  There  are 
listed  also  subjects  recommended  by  each  college  or  school  as  aids  to  high 
school  students  who  desire  more  adequate  preparation  than  that  provided  by  the 
University's  minimum  requirements.  The  recommended  subjects  are  in  no  case 
required. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  art  course  for  sub-freshmen  gives  the  pupils  opportunity  for  exploration  in 
a  variety  of  media  such  as  crayon,  water  color,  pastel  chalks,  and  tempera  paint. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  individual  experience  with  elementary  handcrafts  such 
as  clay  modeling,  leather  tooling,  woodcrafts,  and  block  printing.  Experience  is 
also  given  in  the  creation  of  puppets  and  stage  sets.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
originality  and  creative  expression. 

Freshman  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  experience  which  will  increase  pupils'  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  The  work  is  planned  to  stimulate  student 
interest  in  mechanical  drawing,  in  industrial  design  and  rendering,  and  in  cos- 
tume and  textile  design.  Creative  ability  in  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  is 
encouraged.  Both  individual  and  group  projects  provide  an  opportunity  for 
expression  in  more  advanced  craft  work  such  as  ceramics,  art  metal,  block 
printing,  and  leather.  Art  appreciation  is  presented  with  the  study  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters. 

High  School  Art 

This  is  an  elective  course  for  pupils  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
classes.  It  is  organized  to  extend  the  opportunities  provided  students  with 
special  talents,  as  well  as  students  with  general  interests  in  art.  Consideration 
is  given  to  each  pupil's  individual  abilities.  For  the  talented,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  original  expression  and  creative  activity  in  water  color,  pencil,  charcoal, 
pen  and  ink,  pastel,  and  other  art  media.  For  the  pupils  with  a  general  interest 
in  art,  a  study  of  art  principles  is  made  and  there  is  direct  application  to  the 
work  created  in  the  classroom.  Advanced  craft  work  is  introduced  and  prob- 
lems in  ceramics,  art  metal,  plastics,  leather,  bookbinding,  and  jewelry  are  exe- 
cuted. A  number  of  the  graphic  processes  are  developed  through  problems  in 
block  printing,  silk  screen,  stencil,  and  etching.  Additional  information  is  given 
to  the  students  through  the  use  of  numerous  craft  films.  General  growth  in 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  modern  world  is 
encouraged   through   classroom   discussion   and  the   study  of  prints   and   slides. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit  at  the  completion  of  this  course,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire  the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten 
material,  with  a  technique  approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35 
words  per  minute  net  on  a  test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes. 
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Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  60  words  per  minute- 
net.  This  skill  is  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


ENGLISH 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  recognition  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  vocabulary,  and  spelling 
drills.  Instruction  in  literature  is  correlated  closely  with  the  pupils'  study  of 
geography  and  history.  Core  materials  dealing  with  American  and  foreign  life 
are  enriched  by  reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
reading.    Supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

General  English. — General  English  is  designed  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  matters  of  reading  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Care- 
ful diagnosis  is  made  of  each  pupil's  reading  abilities,  and  a  careful  plan  for 
individual  improvement  is  followed  through.  Individual  guidance  in  study  tech- 
niques includes  instruction  in  those  phases  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
are  deemed  important  to  successful  and  profitable  high  school  work. 

English  I. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  balance  be- 
tween composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  study  of  man's  environment, 
of  his  attempts  to  improve  his  environment,  and  of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  is 
the  core  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related  readings  adapted  to  in- 
dividual needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Here,  too,  practice  in  oral  and  written 
expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  is  correlated  with  History  II. 
The  organization  of  content  is  designed  to  enrich  and  supplement  the 
study  of  history,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  world  literature. 
Individual  and  group  projects  are  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  advance  their  power  to  work  independently  and  cooperatively. 
Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  accurate  oral  and 
written  expression. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interpret 
them  against  an  historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary 
literature  as  well  as  on  the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  materials  as  modern 
poetry,  novels,  biography,  and  the  theatre  of  today.    A  detailed  study  of  selec- 

"  Shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  offered  in  alternate  years:  shorthand  in  1945-1946; 
bookkeeping  in    1946-1947. 
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tions  representative  of  each  type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own 
projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books ;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English;  reviewing  recent  books  of  general  interest;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Speech 

Speech  is  not  offered  as  an  independent  course.  The  equivalent  of  a  speech 
course  is  incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in  English.  In  this  manner,  the 
instruction  in  each  unit  of  English  is  supplemented  by  the  type  of  speech  instruc- 
tion which  is  appropriate  to  that  unit. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  wish  to  study  more  than  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study  three  or  four  years  of  one  language  rather  than  two 
years  of  two  languages.  In  the  extended  period  of  time,  reading  habits  may  be 
more  firmly  established,  and  passive  and  active  vocabularies  may  be  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupil  than  in  the  divided  period  of 
time. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  His  appreciation  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  of  French  life  is  increased  by  correlation  of 
the  texts  read  with  the  periods  represented.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  classroom 
performance  and  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language  and 
literature.  As  in  the  German  courses,  each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded.  This 
recording  is  used  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  pupil  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension  and  to  express  himself  in  simple 
French.  Pupils  present  plays,  engage  in  conversation  on  everyday  topics,  read 
short  novels,  stories,  and  plays,  and  study  the  country  of  France,  its  customs 
and  people. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French,  reading  of  French  plays,  talks  in  French,  and 
special  projects  are  included  in  the  course.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III  and  IV. — Third  and  fourth  year  classes  are  combined.  Alter- 
nate texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.    A  thorough  grammar  review  and 
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more  detailed  study  of  peculiarities  of  the  language  arc  pursued  during  the  third 
year.  The  fourth  year  stresses  the  literary  periods  and  selected  readings  which 
direct  pupils  to  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature  Conversations  on 'many 
topics  and  a  study  of  short  stories,  a  novel,  and  a  group  of  plays  from  French 
masters  are  included  in  the  course.  The  phonograph  is  used  to  teach  pupils  to 
comprehend  speaking  and  singing  broadcasts  and  records  progressing  from  easy 
to  difficult  French.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  listen,  to  write  down  what  they 
hear  in  French,  and  then  to  translate  the  content  into  good  English.  Some 
listening,  dictation,  and  interpretation  from  records  is  done  each  day  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  weeks,  and  after  that  only  occasionally.  Much  drill  is 
given  in  oral  French.  The  pupils  converse  in  French,  retell  stories  read  by 
them,  and  also  put  on  many  plays  and  puppet  shows. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  The  major 
objective  is  the  development  of  the  pupil's  abilities  to  read  with  understanding 
and  enjoyment  and  to  converse  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fluency.  Subject 
matter  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  pupil  needs  and  interests.  Material  from  those 
fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  contributions  to  knowledge  and  culture  are 
studied  in  both  English  and  German.  Such  a  study  is  planned  to  develop  within 
the  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  cultural  and  social  relationships  of 
mankind.  Each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded  yearly  to  encourage  him  to  improve  his 
pronunciation. 

German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  view  toward  lan- 
guage comprehension  gained  through  reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are  related  to  this  aim.  Progressive 
readers  are  used  in  addition  to  the  text  to  further  this  aim.  The  pupils  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  their  country  and  their  social  and 
economic  life. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Projects  based  on  pupil  interests  are 
developed.  Some  further  attention  is  given  to  grammar  essentials,  but  a  con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  and  speaking 
abilities.  German  is  used  extensively  for  conversational  and  instructional 
purposes. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined. 
Alternate  texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  systematic  grammar  review 
is  included  in  the  third-year  work.  Fourth-year  pupils  do  more  collateral  read- 
ing and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class  work  than  the  third-year  pupils. 
The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern  material  with  a  view  toward  forming 
a  general  literary  background. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form   and    syntax.    A   series   of   Latin   stories   is   used   in   connection   with    this 
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study.    The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Vergil  in  alternate  years  *  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina, 
from  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  letters,  and  from  Livy  are  used.  During  the  second 
semester  of  Vergil  selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An 
earnest  effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  develop- 
ing his  power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  course  for  girls,  combines 
instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and  foods. 
Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious  manners, 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for  a  grow- 
ing girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  drawing,  designed 
to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and  woodworking 
tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  orthographic  drawings, 
and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the  practical  arts  as 
leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units:  woodshop,  drafting,  sheet  metal,  household  me- 
chanics, electrical  construction.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain  elementary 
skills  in  practical  arts  activities ;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  drafting  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society ;  to  cultivate  worth- 
while leisure-time  interests  and  abilities;  and  to  enable  pupils  to  become  more 
intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,  much   emphasis   is  placed   upon   an   understanding  of   the   role   which 
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drawings,    blueprints,    tools,    machines,    materials    of    construction,    and    paints 

and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 


LIBRARY 

Instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  on  the  extensive  use  of  library 
materials.  Basic  library  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  in  the 
English  classes  as  need  arises  in  connection  with  specific  problems  or  projects 
growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

Collections  of  books  from  the  library  are  sent  to  the  classrooms  to  be  used 
during  the  directed  learning  periods.  Some  departments  employ  the  library- 
laboratory  procedure.  Wide  reading  and  the  free  use  of  the  library  are  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty,  and  a  librarian  is  available  at  all  hours  for  consultation 
and  for  reading  guidance. 

MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life ;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes;  in  reading  problem  material;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

General  Mathematics 

Pupils  whose  performance  on  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  indicate  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  the  study  of  algebra  will  be  en- 
rolled in  general  mathematics. 
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In  general  mathematics  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
many  practical  situations,  on  the  development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
seniors  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with  emphasis 
on  the  solution  of  triangles  and  an  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  It 
is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  4,  Plane  Trigonometry,  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University  entrance  and  (2)  that 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of 
the  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University 
entrance  and  (2)  that  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 


MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music  is  planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as 
a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's  growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining 
force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life;    to   foster  musical  activity  in  the  home; 
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and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for  music.  The  course  includes  singing, 
appreciation  and  history  of  music,  car  training,  and  music  theory. 

Freshman  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  pupils  in  increasing  their  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  music  and  in  developing  their  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and 
inferior  musical  expression. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sectional 
practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber  music 
playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in  addition  to 
reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral  literature.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  without  credit  will  be  provided  for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
The  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regularly  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability  and  interest. 

Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  combined  glee  clubs  and  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic  completeness  not  possible 
with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for  this  combination  of  voices 
is  excellent  and  extensive. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
the  high  school  music  teacher  may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The 
amount  of  credit  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the 
number  of  lessons  taken,  and  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  program  in  physical  education,  planned  for  the  various  age  groups  of 
students,  emphasizes  development  and  conditioning,  as  well  as  relaxation  and 
recreational  activities.  In  the  case  of  the  program  for  boys,  provisions  are  made 
for  the  physical  fitness  and  recreational  needs  of  prospective  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  medical  and  physical  examination  determines  each  student's  program  of 
activity.  All  students  entering  University  High  School  are  given  a  complete 
health  examination.  Sub-freshmen  are  examined  again  during  their  sophomore 
year;  regular  freshmen  are  given  a  second  examination  in  their  junior  year,  and 
pupils  entering  as  sophomores  are  given  a  second  examination  in  their  senior 
year.  Frequent  re-checks  are  given  of  irregularities  from  normal  health  as  these 
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are  observed  by  parents  or  teachers.  By  means  of  these  examinations,  remedial 
defects  are  brought  to  light,  and  parents  are  informed  as  to  their  child's  health 
status.  The  examinations  also  assist  in  determining  the  type  and  amount  of 
activity  in  physical  education  that  is  desirable  for  the  student.  Each  girl  is  also 
given  a  complete  orthopedic  examination.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  corrective 
and  remedial  classes  are  offered. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  subserved  by  homogeneous 
groupings  of  (1)  sub-freshmen  and  freshmen,  (2)  sophomores,  (3)  juniors  and 
seniors.  Pupils  with  postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  are  directed  in  activi- 
ties specifically  adapted  to  their  individual  needs ;  however,  they  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  the  general  program  in  so  far  as  their  participation  is  physically 
advantageous  to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  archery,  basketball,  softball,  volleyball, 
badminton,  table  tennis,  soccer,  touch-football,  tennis,  tumbling,  golf,  swimming, 
dancing,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  Social  dancing  is 
given  special  attention  during  the  sub-freshman  and  freshman  years.  A  super- 
vised noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided  for  all  pupils  who 
spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Co-recreation  is  emphasized ; 
boys'  and  girls'  classes  are  often  combined  in  the  sub-freshman,  freshman,  and 
sophomore  years. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

Three  periods  of  physical  education  each  week  are  required  of  all  girls. 
The  program  is  planned  to  meet  their  needs  and  desires,  to  provide  for  exercise 
and  for  enjoyment  in  activities,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  play  and  sportsmanship, 
and  to  encourage  the  continued  expression  of  particular  skills.  Junior  and 
senior  girls  may  select  from  a  wide  program  of  activities. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  four  years  is  placed  on  team  and  individual  sports, 
on  dancing,  and  on  swimming.  Each  girl  is  encouraged  to  find  a  particular 
interest  in  at  least  one  activity,  and  she  is  taught  the  technique  of  that  activity  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  will  continue  to  take  pleasure  in  its  exercise. 

A  variety  of  seasonal  sports  is  offered  for  group  participation.  Intramural 
and  after-school  activities  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  program,  and  any 
girl  in  high  school,  regardless  of  her  playing  ability,  has  an  opportunity  to 
participate  on  class  teams.  Tournaments  are  managed,  captained,  timed,  and 
scored  by  the  girls. 

Besides  providing  a  sports  program,  University  High  School  has  organized 
a  program  in  dance,  including  rhythms  and  social,  American  square,  and 
contemporary  dance.  Junior  and  senior  girls  are  eligible  for  the  honorary  dance 
group,  Junior  Orchesis. 

Every  girl  in  high  school  is  given  the  opportunity  to  swim.  Girls  with  ade- 
quate swimming  skill  are  eligible  for  the  high  school  honorary  swimming  group, 
Junior  Terrapin. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  three  hours  each  week.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large  percentage  of  boys  engage  in  either  the  intramural  or  interscho- 
lastic  sports  program.  Nearly  every  boy  in  University  High  School  engages 
in  one  hour  of  physical  activity  each  day. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  physical  education  program 
places  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  fundamentals  of  a  large  number  of  activities. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  comparatively  more  attention  is  given  to 
vigorous  endurance  building  activities,  which  include  aquatics,  athletic  games, 
combatives,  gymnastics,  individual  athletics,  and  outdoor  sports. 
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SCIENCE 

Introductory  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion  ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations;  to  special  reports  and  activities;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials ;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Thysics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  one-year  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 

Aeronautics 

A  one-year  course  in  aeronautics  is  offered  for  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
primary  purpose  is  to  give  pre-flight  training  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  civil 
or  military  aviation  after  finishing  high   school.    The   secondary  purpose   is  to 
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teach  the  far-reaching  effects  of  aviation.  Those  who  complete  this  course 
satisfactorily  will  be  prepared  for  civilian  pilot  training.  One  year  of  high 
school  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  and  consent  of  the  instructor  are 
prerequisite   to    this   course. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  developing  attitudes  of  social- 
mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  visual  aids,  including  the  making  of  graphs, 
charts,  and  slides,  talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

World  History 

The  one-year  course  in  world  history,  a  required  course  for  sophomores,  is 
intended  to  provide  a  useful  background  of  historical  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  significant  epochs  and  movements  which  have  marked 
man's  social  evolution.  A  survey  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  modern  times.  The 
content  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to  that  of  English  II. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  arc  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  understanding  more  thoroughly  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  open-mindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  The  daily  newspapers  and 
current  magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  ,order  that  the  pupils 
may  see  their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain 
problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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Colleges  and  Schools  at  Urbana 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. — Curriculum  in  the  Division  of  General 
Studies;  general  curriculum  with  majors  in  the  humanities  and  sciences;  specialized 
curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering;  pre-professional  curriculum  in 
occupational  therapy ;  teacher-training  curricula ;  general  courses  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  journalism,  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

College  of  Commerce  axd  Business  Administration. — Specialized  curricula  in  ac- 
countancy, banking  and  finance,  commerce  and  law,  commercial  teaching,  economics, 
industrial  administration,  management,  marketing,  personnel  management,  and  public 
affairs. 

College  of  Engineering. — Curricula  in  aeronautical,  agricultural,  ceramic,  chemical, 
civil,  electrical,  general,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  mining,  public  health,  and  sani- 
tary engineering,  and  in  engineering  physics. 

College  of  Agriculture. — Curricula  in  agriculture,  dairy  technology,  floriculture,  home 
economics,  and  vocational  agriculture ;  pre-professional  training  in  forestry. 

College  of  Education. — Curricula  in  education,  agricultural  education,  home  econom- 
ics education,  and  industrial  education.  The  University  High  School  is  the  practice 
school  of  the  College  of  Education. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. — Curricula  in  architecture,  art,  art  education,  land- 
scape architecture,  landscape  operation,  music,  and  music  education. 

College  of  Law. — Professional  curricula  in  law. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. — Establishment  approved  Tune  1,  1944. 

School  of  Journalism. — Editorial,  advertising,  publishing,  and  radio  curricula  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 

School  of  Physical  Education. — Curricula  in  physical  education. 

Library  School. — Curriculum  in  library  science  for  college  graduates. 

Graduate  School. — Advanced  study  and  research. 

Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans. — Programs  of  study  for  returning  war 
veterans. 

Summer  Term. — Courses  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

University  Extension  Division. — Courses  taught  by  correspondence,  extramural  courses, 
speech  aids  service,  and  visual  aids  service. 

Colleges  in  Chicago 

College  of  Dentistry. — Professional  curriculum  in  dentistry. 

College  of  Medicine. — Professional  curriculum  in  medicine ; 

curriculum  in  occupational  therapy. 

College  of  Pharmacy. — Professional  curriculum  in  pharmacv. 

University  Experiment  Stations,  and  Research  and 
Service  Organizations  at  Urbana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station         Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  General  Placement  Bureau 

Extexsiox  Service  in  Agriculture         Student  Personnel  Bureau 

and  Home  Economics 
Bureau  of  Economic  and 


Radio  Station  (WILL) 


Business  Research  Services  for  Crippled  Children 

Bureau  of  Community  Planning  University  of  Illinois  Press 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Small  Homes  Council 

State  Scientific  Surveys  and  Other  Divisions  at  Urbana 

State  Geological  Survey  State  Diagnostic  Laboratory  (for 
State  Natural  History  Survey  Animal  Pathology) 

State  Water  Survey  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory 


For  general  catalog  of  the  University,  special  circulars,  and  other  information,  address 
The  Registrar,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


1946  First  Semester 

September  3-4,  Tuesday- Wednesday Registration. 

September  5-6,  Thursday-Friday Recess  for  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

September  9,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

September  20,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  fees  in  full. 

October  11,  Friday Recess  for  East   Central   Division  of  the 

Illinois  Education  Association. 

November  1,  Friday Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

November  27,  Wednesday,  12:05  p.m Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

December  2,  Monday,  1:10  p.m Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

December  3,  Tuesday Illinois  Day  (State  of  Illinois  admitted  to 

the  Union,  1818). 

December  20,  Friday,  3:15  p.m Holiday  recess  begins. 

1947 

January  6,  Monday,  8:10  a.m Holiday  recess  ends. 

January  15-17,  Wednesday-Friday Semester  examinations. 

Second  Semester 

January  20,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

February  7,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  fees  in  full. 

March  2,  Sunday University  Day  (University  opened,  1868). 

March  21,  Friday,  5  p.m Latest  date  for  rebates  of  one-half  fees. 

April  3,  Thursday,  12:05  p.m Easter  recess  begins. 

April  7,  Monday,  1:10  p.m Easter  recess  ends. 

May  27-29,  Tuesday-Thursday Semester  examinations. 

May  30,  Friday Memorial  Day  recess. 

June  1,  Sunday Baccalaureate  service. 

June  2,  Monday Class  Night  dinner  and  program. 

June  3,  Tuesday Commencement  exercises. 

Summer  Session,  1947 

June  9,  Monday Instruction  begins. 

July  4,  Friday Independence  Day  recess. 

August  1,  Friday Examinations. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  University  High  School  was  opened  September  12,  1921.  The  purposes 
of  the  institution  are:  to  offer  instruction  of  a  superior  quality  to  pupils  of  the 
high  school  grades ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
University  students  who  expect  to  teach;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education ;  to  assist  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  the  realization  of  these  purposes,  University  officers  of 
administration  carefully  select  the  teachers  in  the  University  High  School ;  they 
provide  for  the  supervision  of  classroom  activities;  they  permit  classes  of  only 
moderate  size;  they  limit  the  total  enrollment,  including  the  sub-freshman  class, 
to  two  hundred  fifty  pupils ;  and  they  require  students  in  attendance  to  maintain 
high   standards  of  scholarship. 

The  University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 


BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  High  School  building,  a  three-story  stone  edifice  of  un- 
usually attractive  Gothic  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Mathews  and  Spring- 
field Avenues  in  Urbana,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
building  was  constructed  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  fifty  pupils. 
Near  the  high  school  is  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  physical  education  classes 
meet  and  in  which  intramural  and  interscholastic  games  take  place.  The  gym- 
nasium is  also  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  school  building  are  nine  laboratories,  supplied  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  departments  of  science,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  art,  and  commerce. 

The  library  contains  approximately  7,000  volumes  of  reference  and  recrea- 
tional reading  books  carefully  selected  for  high  school  pupils.  In  addition,  there 
are  in  the  library  valuable  picture  and  pamphlet  collections.  Thirty  periodicals 
and  a  number  of  newspapers  provide  current  reading  materials.  The  University 
Library  supplements  these  facilities  to  meet  temporary  needs  of  the  high 
school  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  library  is  the  curriculum  library,  consisting  of  an 
exhibit  collection  of  high  school  and  elementary  school  textbooks  representing 
almost  all  subject-matter  fields,  numerous  workbooks  and  teacher  manuals,  and 
recent  high  school  and  elementary  school  courses  of  study.  This  collection  is 
available  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  materials  in  the  Visual  Aids  Service  library  are  available  for  use  in 
high  school  instruction.  These  materials,  adapted  to  use  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, include  film  subjects,  glass  slides,  and  disc  recordings  of  radio  transcriptions. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  the  following  plans: 

1.  Graduation  from  eighth  grade.    No  examinations  required. 

2.  Evidence  through  written  examinations  of  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
high  school  work.  Application  to  take  such  examinations  may  be  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Principal. 

3.  Transfer  from  another  high  school.    Pupils  transferring  from  other  high 
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schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of  honorable  release.  They  will  be 
allowed  full  credit  for  all  completed  courses  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
courses  taught  in  this  high  school. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class,  see  below. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  consider  applications  for  admission 
in  the  order  in  which  he  receives  them  until  he  completes  a  registration  of  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25  a  semester.  Students  registered  in  the  University 
who  also  register  for  work  in  the  University  High  School  shall  pay,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  fees  in  the  University,  $10  for  each  half-unit  of  credit  taken  in 
the  High  School;  provided,  however,  that  the  total  additional  charge  for  such 
instruction  in  the  High  School  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  fee  of  $25  per  se- 
mester charged  regular  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Fees  are  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  the  University  Bursar,  100-B  Administration  Building. 

Tuition  of  pupils  living  in  non-high  school  territory  is  paid  by  the  county 
non-high  school  boards. 

A  fee  of  $1  for  the  use  and  laundering  of  towels  must  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  by  all  pupils  registering  for  classes  in  physical  education. 

Pupils  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  lockers,  for  the  use  of  laboratory  or  gym- 
nasium equipment,  nor  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Health  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  asked  to  furnish  padlocks  for  their  lockers 
in  both  the  high  school  building  and  the  gymnasium.  Combination  padlocks  are 
recommended. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  open  to  all  pupils  of  Univer- 
sity High  School.  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  day  because  of 
illness  must  present  statements  from  the  Health  Service  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  physically  fit  to  resume  school  duties.  This  precaution  aids  in  preventing  the 
return  of  individuals  who  might  endanger  not  only  their  own  health  but  that  of 
others  as  well.  The  Health  Service  gives  each  pupil  a  thorough  physical  exam- 
ination at  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  school  and  follows  this,  from 
time  to  time,  with  other  examinations  that  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  have  completed. 
Sub-freshmen  are  admitted  according  to  the  requirements  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  Regular  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination. 

Sub-freshmen 6  elementary  grades  completed;  examination  required. 

Regular  freshmen.  8  elementary  grades  completed. 

Sophomores 3  high  school  units  completed. 

Juniors 7  high  school  units  completed. 

Seniors 11  high  school  units  completed. 

SUB-FRESHMEN 

The  first  sub-freshman  class  was  organized  at  University  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1932-1933.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first 
six  grades  or  the  equivalent  make  up  the  personnel  of  this  class.    These  pupils 
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complete  in  one  year  the  essential  features  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Elementary  school  records,  scores  on  achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  and  a 
health  examination  are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  superior  pupils  for  this 
group.  To  such  a  uniformly  select  group,  teachers  may  offer  extended  enrich- 
ment of  courses. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  group  consists  entirely  of  required  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  music  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  art  appreciation,  and  physical  education  are  required.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  year  of  work,  a  pupil  enters  the  regular  high  school 
freshman  class. 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 

All  pupils  are  assigned  to  advisory  groups,  the  activities  of  which  are 
supervised  by  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  devote  special  attention  to  aiding 
pupils  in  the  solution  of  their  learning  problems.  The  activity  of  any  one  advis- 
ory group  depends  upon  the  most  apparent  needs  of  its  various  pupils.  Many 
problems  are  profitably  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  while  numerous 
questions  necessitate  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  general,  the  various  advisory  groups  consider  problems  related  to  personal 
living  and  social  relationship,  and  to  educational  and  vocational  planning.  Teach- 
ers give  particular  attention  to  pupils  who  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  high  school  life  and  work. 

DIRECTED  STUDY  AND  LEARNING 

Regular  class  periods  are  sixty  minutes  in  length.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  carefully  planned  directed  study. 

The  program  chart  on  page  8  shows  the  general  schedule  of  class  meetings 
by  periods  of  the  day  for  pupils  in  each  grade,  with  required  and  elective  sub- 
jects as  listed  below. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Sub-Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
physical  education,  music  appreciation,  and  art  appreciation  are  required  for  all 
sub-freshmen.  Boys  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  industrial  arts,  and  girls 
the  course  in  home  economics. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chorus  and  orchestra. 

Freshmen 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  introductory  science,  and  semester  courses  in  music  appreciation  and 
art  appreciation. 

Elective  Subjects. — French,  German,  Latin,  industrial  arts,  home  economics, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Sophomores 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  world  history,  and  physical 
education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Algebra,  biology,  French,  German,  Latin,  plane  geometry, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  typewriting,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
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Juniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  American  history  (may  be 
taken  in  senior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Chemistry,  biology,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
advanced  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  typewriting,  art,  physics,  French, 
German,  Latin,  civics,  economics,  bookkeeping  or  shorthand,  chorus,  orchestra, 
and  glee  club. 

Seniors 

Required  Subjects. — Full-year  courses  in  English,  American  history  (if  not  taken 
in  junior  year),  and  physical  education. 

Elective  Subjects. — Trigonometry,  college  algebra,  chemistry,  home  eco- 
nomics, industrial  arts,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  physics,  art,  bookkeep- 
ing or  shorthand,  French,  German,  Latin,  civics,  economics,  chorus,  orchestra, 
and  glee  club. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  examine  carefully  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  which  he  hopes  to  enter,  in  order  to  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  qualify  for  entrance  without 
examination.  Credits  earned  in  the  University  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which  admit  students 
without  examinations.  Certain  institutions,  however,  specify  that  subjects  be 
pursued  in  definite  sequences. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  Program. — Since  the  faculty  believe  that  there  is  much  value  in 
athletic,  literary,  musical,  and  social  activities,  they  encourage  participation  by 
all  pupils  in  the  activity  program  of  University  High  School.  Pupil  interests 
and  needs  expressed  through  conferences  with  the  faculty  sponsors  will  later 
determine    the    specific    organizations    to    be    provided    on    this    program. 

Student  Council. — The  president  and  vice-president  of  each  of  the  five 
classes  in  University  High  School,  one  student  from  each  advisory  group,  one 
faculty  adviser,  and  the  principal  of  L'niversity  High  School  compose  the 
Student  Council.  The  purposes  of  the  Student  Council  are  to  promote  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  students  and  faculty  of  L'niversity  High  School; 
to  provide  an  organization  through  which  students  may  express  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  school  and  may  participate  with  the  faculty  in  evaluating  the  school 
program  and  in  planning  for  improvement ;  and  to  provide  an  organization 
through  which  students  may  exercise  such  power  and  responsibility  as  may  be 
delegated  to  them  by  the  faculty  of  L'niversity  High  School.  The  Student 
Council  investigates  and  reports  upon  any  matter  it  considers  important  to 
school  welfare  and  supervises  the  other  activities  of  the  school. 

Assemblies. — Pupils  and  teachers  learn  to  know  University  High  School 
and  all  its  varied  activities  from  the  bi-weekly  assembly  programs.  Some  of 
these  are  planned  and  directed  for  entertainment  purposes.  Others  are  repeti- 
tions of  classroom  procedures  that  are  of  general  educational  or  social  interest. 
On  certain  occasions  assemblies  are  called  to  commend  scholastic,  literary,  and  ath- 
letic achievements.  Occasionally  the  assembly  hour  is  given  over  to  a  guest  speaker. 

Dramatics. — Two  major  plays  are  produced  in  each  year,  the  casts  for 
which  are  selected  from  the  student  bod}\ 

Intramural  and  Interscholastic  Sports. — All  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  play  and  recreation  program  between  3:20  p.m.  and 
4:00  p.m.  twice  each  week.    The  interests  and  desires  of  the  pupils  will  help-  to 
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determine  this  program.  For  the  ^irls  as  a  part  of  their  Girls'  Athletic  Associa 
tion  program  and  for  the  boys  in  their  intramural  program,  the  following 
activities  are  engaged  in:  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball,  soccer,  softball,  bad- 
minton, tabic-  tennis,  touch- football,  and  golf.  The  girls  enjoy  play  day  pro- 
grams with  near-by  high  schools,  whereas  the  boys  have  interscholastic  sport- 
participation  in  six-man  football,  basketball,  tennis,  track  and  field  athletics, 
and  golf.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the  privilege  of  using  at  specified  times  the 
University  swimming  pools  and  tennis  courts. 

Pleiades. — Any  girl  attending  University  High  School  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Pleiades.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  unite  the  girls  of  the 
school  into  a  cooperative,  useful,  and  friendly  comradeship.  The  activities  of  the 
organization  are  directed  by  a  council  of  eleven  girls  elected  by  the  members. 

Publications. — The  U  and  I,  the  school  yearbook,  is  published  each  year  by 
the  senior  class. 

Social  Functions. — All-school  parties  are  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  classes,  Pleiades,  or  the  Student  Council.  Such  occasions 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  athletic  contest  season  and  senior  class  night  are  marked 
by  all-school  suppers  attended  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends.  Occasion- 
ally picnics  take  the  place  of  organization  meetings. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  needs  may  demand  special  attention  in  matters  of  students'  qualifying 
for  graduation ;    however,  in  general,  a  total  of  16  specified  units,  as  outlined 
below,  is   required   for  graduation   from   University  High   School:1 
English — 4  units.  Physical    Education — Participation    in 

Mathematics— I  unit.  physical  education  for  each  semester 

Social  Studies-2  units   (world  history  enrolled.  Maximum  credit  H/2  units. 

and  American  history).  Music  Appreciation— 1/4  unit. 

Science— 2  units   (introductory  science       Art  Appreciation—^  unit. 

and  biology,  chemistry,   or  physics).       Electives — 5  or  5i/?  units. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the  following 
general   requirements: 

Age. — An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the  col- 
lege concerned,  however,  may  admit,  on  petition,  a  student  fifteen  years  of  age  who 
meets  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while  attend- 
ing the  University,  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected  by  them. 


1A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  and  of  four  units  of  work  completed  at  University 
High  School  is  required.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
diploma  of  graduation  issued  by  an  accredited  high  school  to  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  to 
or  from  the  school  unless  the  period  of  residence  required  by  the  local  school  authorities 
included  either  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  the  completion  of  at  least  eight  units  of  secondary 
school  work,  or  grade  twelve  and  the  completion  of  at  least  four  units.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  individual  transfer  pupil  concerned  has  completed  all  other  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  transferred  from  one  accredited  high  school 
to  another  during  his  senior  year  on  a  date  which  is  too  late  for  him  to  complete  a  year  of 
residence,  credit  for  work  completed  in  the  latter  school  attended  may  be  transferred  to  the 
li it'll  school  in  which  the  pupil  has  completed  grades  ten  and  eleven  and  accepted  by  it  for 
graduation.  A  diploma  of  graduation  issued  in  such  a  case  is  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
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High  School  Graduation. — Ordinarily  an  applicant  for  admission  by  certif- 
icate must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school.  However,  an  appli- 
cant who  is  a  high  school  senior,  who  meets  the  age  requirement,  and  who 
ranks  in  the  upper  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  class,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
University  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  He  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by  a  committee  of  his  high 
school  faculty,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  at  least  three  teachers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  pupil  counselor  if  the  school  has  in  operation  an  organized 
guidance  program. 

(2)  He  must  have  completed  not  fewer  than  14  units  acceptable  toward 
admission  (10  units  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school),  including  all  subjects 
prescribed  for  admission  to  the  particular  curriculum  in  which  he  wishes  to 
enroll. 

(3)  He  must  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  the  intellectual  ability,  social 
maturity,  and  emotional  stability  essential  to  success  in  college  by  passing  satis- 
factorily such  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  Student  Per- 
sonnel Bureau  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  general,  a  rank  below  the  75th 
percentile  on  University  of  Illinois  norms  in  these  tests  will  be  cause  for  denial 
of  admission.  If  the  applicant  has  taken  the  tests  given  in  many  high  schools 
through  the  Illinois  High  School  Testing  Program,  the  results  of  those  tests 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  results  of  tests  given  at  Urbana  by  the  Student 
Personnel  Bureau. 

The  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit  to  the  University  any  high  school 
senior  enrolled  in  his  last  semester  and  within  a  month  of  his  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school  which  closes  its  semester  or  term  after  the  opening  date 
of  a  University  term,  even  though  he  has  not  received  a  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion, provided  that  evidence  is  submitted  by  the  high  school  showing  that  the 
senior  would  have  been  graduated  if  he  had  remained  in  school  until  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

High  School  Scholarship. — An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  his  graduating  class 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  full 
freshman  standing.  Furthermore,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  admit,  without 
adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an 
applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gradu- 
ating class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school 
courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated 
below  is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Student  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon 
registration,  is  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
or  the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  by  the 
dean  or  director  to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  program  especially 
arranged  to  meet  his  needs. 

Definitions 

Unit. — A  unit  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  academic  year  and 
including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  clock  hours  of  classroom  work. 

Major. — A  major  is  three  unit  courses  in  one  field. 

Minor. — A  minor  is  two  unit  courses  in  one  field. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

(The  prescribed  subjects  will  be  accepted  toward  fulfilling  the  major 
and  minor  requirements  described  on  page  14) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

suijjects 
Required  fob  Admission 

Si    J'.JI.c    !  - 

Ri.<  OMMENDED  FOB   ADMISSION 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bac- 
teriology,    Botany,     Classics     (Latin 
or  Greek) ,  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  German,  Geography, 
Geology,  History,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal   Science,    Psychology,    Sociology, 
Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology. 

General    Curriculum  preparatory   to 
Education,  Journalism,  Law. 

Division  of  General  Studies. 

Occupational    Therapy    (consult  the 
University  Catalog  for  special  require- 
ments). 

Teacher-training  Curricula. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Si  ience,  2  units  (including  biology). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

General    Curriculum    with     majors    in 
Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Physiology. 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Den- 
tistry, Medicine.4 

Teacher-training  Curricula. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Special     Curricula    in     Chemistry    and 
Chemical  Engineering. 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Algebra,  \lA  units. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Language,  4  units  (including  2  units 
in  French  and  2  units  in  German) 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 
required  23^  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Curricula  in  Agriculture,    Dairy   Tech- 
nology, Floriculture,   Home   Econom- 
ics, Pre-Forestry,  and  Pre- Veterinary. 
Teacher-training  Curricula. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Commerce 

All   Fields   (Accountancy,   Banking  and 
Finance,   Commerce  and   Law,   Com- 
mercial Teaching,  Economics,   Indus- 
trial    Administration,     Management, 
Marketing,  Public  Affairs). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Advanced  algebra,  Yi  unit. 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory). 

College  of  Education 

Industrial  Education  Curriculum  (other 
curricula   require   junior   standing    in 
the  University). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Industrial  arts,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

College  of  Engineering 

All  Curricula  (Aeronautical,  Agricultural, 
Ceramic,  Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical,  Mining,  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
and  Engineering  Physics). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1J^  units.3 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 
Solid  Geometry,  lA  unit.3 

Language,  2  units. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 

chemistry  or  both). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Curricula  in  Architecture  (with  general 
and  construction  options). 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  \lA  units.3 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics 
and  chemistry). 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  eco- 
nomics and  history). 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED   SUBJECTS— (Concluded) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects 
Required  for  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (cont'd) 
Curricula   in   Art    (Painting,   Art   Edu- 
cation,   Commercial    and    Industrial 
Design). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Language,  3  units  in  one  language, 

instead  of  the  required  2  units. 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

Curricula  in  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Operation. 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Botany,  1  unit. 
Freehand  drawing,  1  unit. 
Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 

required  2  units. 
Social    studies,    2    units     (including 

civics  and  economics). 

School  of  Music — All  Curricula 

(Instrumental,     Voice,     and     Theory- 
Majors,  and  Music  Education). 

English,  3  units.1 
Language,  2  units.2 
Music  (individual  exami- 
nation required5). 

Music,  1  unit,  and  additional  private 

study  for  two  years. 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory). 
Social  studies,  2  units. 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Curriculum  for  Men  and  Curriculum  for 
Women. 

English,  3  units.1 

Science,  3  units  (including  biology). 

Social  studies,  2  units. 

Health  and  safety  education,  and 
participation  in  school  programs  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 

Division  of  Special  Services 
for  War  Veterans 

Individual  curricula. 

See  note  6. 

College  of  Pharmacy  (Chicago) 

(Applicants  considered  for  admission  on 
basis  of  interest  in  pharmacy,  scholar- 
ship   rank,    recommendations,    health 
record,  and  scores  on  such  aptitude 
tests  and  special  examinations  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions.) 

English,  3  units.1 
Algebra,  1  unit. 
Geometry,  1  unit. 

Two  units  of  science  including  biology, 
and  two  units  of  social  studies. 

NOTES 

iEnglish. — Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral 
composition  when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units 
in  English  required  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any 
curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 

2Language. — The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units 
in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units 
in  one  language  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a 
combination  of  languages.     Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

3Mathematics. — In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all 
other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first 
year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general 
mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  (to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  23^  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only 
two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  college  algebra. 

4Pre-Medical  Requirement. — A  student  entering  the  pre-medical  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a 
scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  A  student  transferring  to  this  curriculum 
from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

5Music  Examination. — Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an  indi- 
vidual examination  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  music 
to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.     No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination. 

6Veterans  may  enter  the  LTniversity  either  in  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  or  in  any 
of  the  colleges  or  schools  for  which  they  have  the  essential  prerequisites.  They  may  qualify  for  admission  under 
the  entrance  requirements  described  above  or  on  the  basis  of  previous  work  in  college,  graduation  from  high 
school,  the  passing  of  examinations,  or  other  satisfactory  demonstration  of  ability  to  carry  college  work. 
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Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing five  groups: 

(1)  English. —  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses 
in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composi- 
tion as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count  toward  a 
major. 

(2)  Foreign  Language. — Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major. 
Two  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

(3)  Mathematics. — Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  this  subject.  (General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

(4)  Science. —  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and 
zoology;  general  science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and 
geology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total 
of  two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and 
zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

(5)  Social  Studies. —  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or 
economic  geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must 
include  at  least  two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must 
include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Fifteen  Units  Required 

Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  are  required,  including  the 
following: 

I.  Two  majors  (of  three  units  each)  and  one  minor  (of  two  units),  selected 
from  Groups  1-5  above.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  (See  definitions  of 
Unit,  Major,  and  Minor  on  page  11.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a 
major  or  minor  sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
above.) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  table  on  pages  12  and  13. 

IV.  Six  units  from  any  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by 
an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and  which  meet  University  of  Illinois 
accrediting  standards.  Fractional  credits  of  less  than  one-half  unit  will  not  be 
accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language, 
elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

Special  Subject  Requirements 

On  pages  12  and  13  in  tabular  form  are  presented  the  subjects  required 
by  the  University  as  a  part  of  the  major  and  minor  requirements  (described 
above)  for  admission  to  the  various  curricula  open  to  freshmen.  There  are 
listed  also  subjects  recommended  by  each  college  or  school  as  aids  to  high 
school  students  who  desire  more  adequate  preparation  than  that  provided  by  the 
University's  minimum  requirements.  The  recommended  subjects  are  in  no  case 
required. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ART 

Sub-Freshman  Art 

The  art  course  for  sub-freshmen  gives  the  pupils  opportunity  for  exploration  in 
a  variety  of  media  such  as  crayon,  water  color,  pastel  chalks,  and  tempera  paint. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  individual  experience  with  elementary  handcrafts  such 
as  clay  modeling,  leather  tooling,  woodcrafts,  and  block  printing.  Experience  is 
also  given  in  the  creation  of  puppets  and  stage  sets.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
originality  and  creative  expression. 

Freshman  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  experience  which  will  increase  pupils'  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  The  work  is  planned  to  stimulate  student 
interest  in  mechanical  drawing,  in  industrial  design  and  rendering,  and  in  cos- 
tume and  textile  design.  Creative  ability  in  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  is 
encouraged.  Both  individual  and  group  projects  provide  an  opportunity  for 
expression  in  more  advanced  craft  work  such  as  ceramics,  art  metal,  block 
printing,  and  leather.  Art  appreciation  is  presented  with  the  study  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters. 

High  School  Art 

This  is  an  elective  course  for  pupils  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
classes.  It  is  organized  to  extend  the  opportunities  provided  students  with 
special  talents,  as  well  as  students  with  general  interests  in  art.  Consideration 
is  given  to  each  pupil's  individual  abilities.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  original 
expression  and  creative  activity  in  water  color,  pencil,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink, 
pastel,  and  other  art  media.  Advanced  craft  work  is  introduced  and  problems 
in  ceramics,  art  metal,  plastics,  leather,  and  bookbinding  are  executed.  A  num- 
ber of  the  graphic  processes  are  developed  through  problems  in  block  printing, 
silk  screen,  and  stencil.  Additional  information  is  given  to  the  students  through 
the  use  of  numerous  craft  films.  General  growth  in  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  modern  world  is  encouraged  through 
classroom  discussion  and  the  study  of  prints  and  slides. 


COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Typewriting 

The  one-year  course  in  typewriting  is  organized  to  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire 
skills  that  will  function  in  either  private  or  vocational  activity.  During  the 
first  semester  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  key-board  and  drill 
upon  the  typing  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  During  the 
second  semester  they  acquire  proficiency  in  the  typing  of  outlines,  business  letters, 
tabulations,  and  manuscripts.  They  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  and 
care  of  the  several  makes  of  standard  typewriters  provided  by  the  school.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  In  order  to  earn  one  unit  of  credit  at  the  completion  of  this  course,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire  the  ability  to  type  from  printed  or  typewritten 
material,  with  a  technique  approved  by  the  teacher,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35 
words  per  minute  net  on  a  test  occupying  a  period  of  15  minutes. 
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Shorthand* 

The  course  in  shorthand,  in  which  the  Gregg  system  is  used,  is  a  one-year 
course  requiring  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  60  words  per  minute 
net.  This  skill  is  valuable  both  to  pupils  who  plan  to  continue  their  education 
in  college  or  university  and  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  a  commercial  field. 

Bookkeeping* 

The  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  fundamental 
principles  useful  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  accounts,  in  later  business  practice, 
or  as  a  foundation  for  courses  in  accountancy. 


ENGLISH 

Sub-Freshman  English. — The  sub-freshman  course  in  English  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  grammar  and  literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  enriched  by  oral  and  written  composition  and  by  extensive  library  read- 
ing. The  instruction  in  grammar  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  recognition  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences. 
Supplementary  to  this  work  are  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  vocabulary,  and  spelling 
drills.  Instruction  in  literature  is  correlated  closely  with  the  pupils'  study  of 
geography  and  history.  Core  materials  dealing  with  American  and  foreign  life 
are  enriched  by  reading  programs  suited  to  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Much  of  the  oral  and  written  composition  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
reading.    Supervised  study  is  an  important  phase  of  the  class  procedure. 

General  English. — General  English  is  designed  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  matters  of  reading  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Care- 
ful diagnosis  is  made  of  each  pupil's  reading  abilities,  and  a  careful  plan  for 
individual  improvement  is  followed  through.  Individual  guidance  in  study  tech- 
niques includes  instruction  in  those  phases  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
are  deemed  important  to  successful  and  profitable  high  school  work. 

English  I. — The  freshman  course  in  English  maintains  a  balance  be- 
tween composition  and  literature.  The  work  in  composition  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  correct  and  effective  sentences,  spelling,  and  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  general  principles  of  punctuation.  The  study  of  man's  environment, 
of  his  attempts  to  improve  his  environment,  and  of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  is 
the  core  from  which  the  pupils  are  guided  into  related  readings  adapted  to  in- 
dividual needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Here,  too,  practice  in  oral  and  written 
expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  reading  program. 

English  II. — The  sophomore  course  in  English  is  correlated  with  History  II. 
The  organization  of  content  is  designed  to  enrich  and  supplement  the 
study  of  history,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  world  literature. 
Individual  and  group  projects  are  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
are  stimulated  to  advance  their  power  to  work  independently  and  cooperatively. 
Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  accurate  oral  and 
written  expression. 

English  III. — The  junior  course  in  English  is  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  chief  types  of  literature  and  interpret 
them  against  an  historical  background.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  contemporary 
literature  as  well  as  on  the  classics,  through  a  study  of  such  materials  as  modern 
poetry,  novels,  biography,  and  the  theatre  of  today.    A  detailed  study  of  selec- 

"Shorthand  and  bookkeeping  arc  offered  in  alternate  years:  bookkeeping  in  1946-1947; 
horthand    in    1947-1948. 
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tions  representative  of  each  type  is  supplemented  by  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. The  library  serves  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  out  their  own 
projects. 

English  IV. — The  senior  course  in  English  correlates  library  reading 
with  many  practical  projects  in  expression.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
laboratory  procedures  which  are  planned  to  direct  pupils  into  such  abilities  as 
rapid  skimming  of  books;  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  books  and  of  standard 
and  current  periodical  essays ;  evaluating  literary  and  commercial  reviews  of 
books ;  taking  notes  from  radio  and  platform  talks  and  from  library  materials ; 
preparing  bibliographies,  outlines,  and  term  papers  required  in  courses  other 
than  English;  reviewing  recent  books  of  general  interest;  preparing  editorial 
pages  for  the  local  papers;  writing  freely  upon  subjects  of  individual  choice; 
conferring  in  groups  on  questions  of  class  interest;  and  giving  extemporaneous 
oral  and  written  summaries.  Matters  of  form  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
punctuation  are  mastered  as  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  rules. 

Speech 

Speech  is  not  offered  as  an  independent  course.  The  equivalent  of  a  speech 
course  is  incorporated  into  the  regular  courses  in  English.  In  this  manner,  the 
instruction  in  each  unit  of  English  is  supplemented  by  the  type  of  speech  instruc- 
tion which  is  appropriate  to  that  unit.  Participation  in  school  plays  and  assembly 
programs  contributes  to  the  development  of  students  in  this  area. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  wish  to  study  more  than  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study  three  or  four  years  of  one  language  rather  than  two 
years  of  two  languages.  In  the  extended  period  of  time,  reading  habits  may  be 
more  firmly  established,  and  passive  and  active  vocabularies  may  be  developed 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupil  than  in  the  divided  period  of 
time. 

French 

Four  years  of  work  are  offered  in  French.  The  pupil  is  introduced  pro- 
gressively to  some  of  the  best  French  literature  and  is  guided,  through  analysis 
of  language  problems,  to  intelligent  and  rapid  reading.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate 
classroom  performance,  to  engender  an  abiding  interest  in  the  French  language 
and  literature,  and  to  increase  appreciation  of  the  historical  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  French  life.  Each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded  yearly.  These  recordings 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  pupil  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 

French  I. — The  first-year  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read 
simple  French  with  direct  comprehension  and  to  express  himself  in  simple 
French.  Pupils  present  plays,  engage  in  conversation  on  everyday  topics,  read 
short  novels,  stories,  and  plays,  and  study  the  country  of  France,  its  customs 
and  people. 

French  II. — During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is 
studied,  with  further  consideration  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar.  The 
work  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. Conversation  in  French,  reading  of  French  plays,  talks  in  French,  and 
special  projects  are  included  in  the  course.  Some  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ings in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

French  III  and  IV. — Third  and  fourth  year  classes  are  combined.  Alter- 
nate texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.    A  thorough  grammar  review  and 
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more  detailed  study  of  peculiarities  of  the  language  arc  pursued  during  the  third 
year.  The  fourth  year  stresses  the  literary  periods  and  selected  readings  which 
direct  pupils  to  the  main  outlines  of  French  literature.  Conversations  on  many 
topics  and  a  study  of  short  stories,  a  novel,  and  a  group  of  plays  from  French 
masters  are  included  in  the  course.  The  phonograph  is  used  to  teach  pupils  to 
comprehend  speaking  and  singing  broadcasts  and  records  progressing  from  easy 
to  difficult  French.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  listen,  to  write  down  what  they 
hear  in  French,  and  then  to  translate  the  content  into  good  English.  Some 
listening,  dictation,  and  interpretation  from  records  is  done  each  day  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  weeks,  and  after  that  only  occasionally.  Much  drill  is 
given  in  oral  French.  The  pupils  converse  in  French,  retell  stories  read  by 
them,  and  also  put  on  many  plays  and  puppet  shows. 

German 

German  is  offered  in  a  course  covering  four  years  of  work.  The  major 
objective  is  the  development  of  the  pupil's  abilities  to  read  with  understanding 
and  enjoyment  and  to  converse  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fluency.  Subject 
matter  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  pupil  needs  and  interests.  Material  from  those 
fields  in  which  Germany  has  made  contributions  to  knowledge  and  culture  are 
studied  in  both  English  and  German.  Such  a  study  is  planned  to  develop  within 
the  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  cultural  and  social  relationships  of 
mankind.  Each  pupil's  voice  is  recorded  yearly  to  encourage  him  to  improve  his 
pronunciation. 

German  I. — German  is  studied  the  first  year  with  a  view  toward  lan- 
guage comprehension  gained  through  reading,  writing,  and  speaking.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  are  stressed  as  they  are  related  to  this  aim.  Progressive 
readers  are  used  in  addition  to  the  text  to  further  this  aim.  The  pupils  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  their  country  and  their  social  and 
economic  life. 

German  II. — Intensive  and  extensive  reading  is  done  during  the  second 
year.  Books  on  the  life  and  culture  of  Germany  are  used  in  addition  to  modern 
material  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Projects  based  on  pupil  interests  are 
developed.  Some  further  attention  is  given  to  grammar  essentials,  but  a  con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  and  speaking 
abilities.  German  is  used  extensively  for  conversational  and  instructional 
purposes. 

German  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  classes  are  combined. 
Alternate  texts  are  used  to  eliminate  duplication.  A  systematic  grammar  review 
is  included  in  the  third-year  work.  Fourth-year  pupils  do  more  collateral  read- 
ing and  are  expected  to  do  more  detailed  class  work  than  the  third-year  pupils. 
The  class  reads  both  classical  and  modern  material  with  a  view  toward  forming 
a  general  literary  background. 

Latin 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  ability.  A  definite 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  Latin-  vocabulary  with  the  English  cognates  and 
derivatives,  to  give  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  necessary  grammar, 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Latin  literature, 
and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  customs  and  religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Latin  I. — In  the  first-year  course  a  number  of  Latin  stories  are  given 
to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time.  A  mastery  of  inflection,  not  including  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  is  attempted  through  various  means. 

Latin  II. — The  first  part  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
form   and   syntax.    A   series   of   Latin   stories   is   used   in   connection   with   this 
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study.  The  second  part  of  this  year's  work,  beginning  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  semester,  consists  of  translations  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  III  and  IV. — Third-year  and  fourth-year  pupils  study  the  writings 
of  Cicero  and  Vergil  in  alternate  years  *  Selections  from  Sallust's  Catilina, 
from  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  letters,  and  from  Livy  are  used.  During  the  second 
semester  of  Vergil  selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  read.  An 
earnest  effort  is  made  to  increase  each  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  develop- 
ing his  power  to  perceive  the  literary  worth  of  what  he  is  reading. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
Sub-Freshman  Home  Economics 

The  sub-freshman  work  in  home  economics,  a  course  for  girls,  combines 
instruction  in  personal  improvement,  living  with  others,  clothing  and  foods. 
Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  grooming,  good  health,  gracious  manners, 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  and  preparation  and  selection  of  foods  for  a  grow- 
ing girl. 

Composite  Course  in  Home  Economics 

The  composite  course  in  home  economics  is  a  one-year  course  planned  to 
direct  high  school  pupils  in  developing  standards  of  living  and  appreciation  of 
personal  and  social  values.  It  should  give  pupils  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them  as  will  result  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in  a  desire  to  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  experiences.  It  should  help  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  become  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 

All  divisions  of  home  economics  work  will  be  included  in  this  course — 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  planning  and  furnishing,  home  management, 
marketing,  textiles,  consumer  education,  personal  regimen,  hospitality,  related 
art,  child  care  and  development,  health,  and  family  and  other  social  relationships. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Sub-Freshman  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  exploratory  course  for  boys  in  woodshop  and  drawing,  designed 
to  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  woods  and  woodworking 
tools,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  simple  three-view  orthographic  drawings, 
and  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  the  practical  arts  as 
leisure-time  activities. 

Industrial  Arts  I 

The  first-year  course  in  industrial  arts,  which  may  be  elected  in  any  year 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  program,  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  four  of 
the  following  shop  units:  woodworking  (cabinet  design  and  construction), 
sheet  metal,  bench  metal,  and  blueprint  reading.  It  is  designed  to  develop  certain 
elementary  skills  in  practical  arts  activities  ;  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
relationships  of  drafting  and  shop  activities  to  an  industrial  society ;  to  cultivate 
worth-while  leisure-time  interests  and  abilities ;  and  to  enable  pupils  to  become 
more  intelligent  users  of  products  of  the  processes  which  are  studied. 

The  course  is  not  taught  from  the  trade  or  vocational  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education.  Although  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  develop  certain  elementary  skills  through  the  construction  of  useful 
projects,   much   emphasis   is  placed  upon   an   understanding  of   the   role   which 

*Cicero  is  offered  in  1946-1947;   Vergil  m  1947-1948. 
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drawings,  blueprints,  tools,  machines,  materials  of  construction,  and  paints 
and  other  finishes  play  in  an  industrial  society.  Written  and  oral  reports 
on  related  informational  topics  and  visits  to  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  blue- 
print rooms  are  utilized  to  make  the  study  broadly  educational.  Pupils  are 
offered  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  except  when  group  instruction  can  be  used  more 
effectively. 

Industrial  Arts  II 

The  second-year  course  in  industrial  arts  is  a  continuation  of  one  or  two 
of  the  shop  units  pursued  during  the  first  year.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  consists  of  more  difficult  problems  and  of  more  extensive  related  in- 
formation than  that  offered  in  the  first-year  course. 


LIBRARY 

Instruction  in  practically  all  courses  is  based  on  the  extensive  use  of  library 
materials.  Basic  library  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  in  the 
English  classes  as  need  arises  in  connection  with  specific  problems  or  projects 
growing  out  of  classroom  activities. 

Collections  of  books  from  the  library  are  sent  to  the  classrooms  to  be  used 
during  the  directed  learning  periods.  Some  departments  employ  the  library- 
laboratory  procedure.  Wide  reading  and  the  free  use  of  the  library  are  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty,  and  a  librarian  is  available  at  all  hours  for  consultation 
and  for  reading  guidance. 

MATHEMATICS 
Sub-Freshman  Mathematics 

Mathematical  ability  based  upon  judgment  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
upon  manipulative  skill,  is  sought  in  the  course  for  sub-freshmen.  The  essential 
elements  of  seventh-grade  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  together  with  simple 
equations  and  an  introduction  to  intuitive  geometry  are  included. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra 

The  first-year  course  in  algebra  includes  consideration  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  and  problem  solving. 

In  advanced  algebra,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  fractions,  radicals,  equations,  correspondences,  and  graphs. 

In  both  courses  in  algebra  the  emphasis  is  three-fold.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  ability  to  recognize,  analyze,  and  represent  relations  in  daily  life;  to  solve 
connected  problems ;  and  to  use  common-sense  checks.  Next  in  importance  is 
skill  in  using  the  language  of  algebra,  the  formula,  the  equation,  and  the  funda- 
mental processes ;  in  reading  problem  material ;  and  in  solving  problems.  The 
third  emphasis  is  upon  the  realization  that  the  observed  facts  of  nature  can 
usually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  relationships,  variations,  formulas,  equations, 
or  tables  of  data,  and  that  the  study  of  such  relationships  is  the  field  of  modern 
science. 

General  Mathematics 

Pupils  whose  performance  on  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  indicate  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  the  study  of  algebra  will  be  en- 
rolled in  general  mathematics. 
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In  general  mathematics  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  arithmetic  reasoning  in 
many  practical  situations,  on  the  development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

The  one-year  course  in  plane  geometry,  an  elective  for  sophomores,  includes 
the  standard  list  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerous  original  exercises. 

Solid  geometry,  a  semester  course  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  includes 
theorems,  methods  of  computation,  construction  of  models,  and  the  development 
of  space  concepts. 

In  both  the  geometry  courses  the  aims  are  of  two  general  kinds,  skill  and 
appreciation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  abilities  to  recognize 
geometric  forms  and  relationships  and  to  apply  distinct  and  specific  methods  for 
problem  solving  whenever  a  problem  exists.  Skill  in  using  the  instruments  of 
geometry  is  also  necessary.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  solve  original 
problems  and  upon  critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Important  also  is  the  appreciation  of  precise  ex- 
pression in  definitions;  of  symmetry,  similarity,  and  regularity  in  figures;  and 
of  the  beauty  of  geometric  forms  in  nature,  art,  and  architecture. 

Trigonometry 

The  course  in  trigonometry,  a  one-semester  course  which  may  be  elected  by 
seniors  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry,  comprises  the  usual  topics  of  plane  trigonometry,  with  emphasis 
on  the  solution  of  triangles  and  an  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  It 
is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  4,  Plane  Trigonometry,  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University  entrance  and  (2)  that 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 

College  Algebra 

The  fourth-semester  algebra  course  is  basic  to  all  advanced  courses  in 
college  mathematics.  The  topics  studied  include  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
variation,  inequalities,  progressions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  logarithms, 
partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  determinants,  and 
mathematical  induction. 

Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  this 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois  provided  (1)  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  part  of 
the  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  required  for  University 
entrance  and   (2)  that  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  is  obtained. 


MUSIC 
Sub-Freshman  Music 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  music  is  planned  to  develop  an  interest  in  music  as 
a  satisfying  outlet  for  the  pupil's  growing  emotional  nature  and  as  a  refining 
force  in  awakening  his  spiritual  life ;    to   foster  musical  activity  in  the  home ; 
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and  to  cultivate  an  appreciative  taste  for  music.  The  course  includes  singing, 
appreciation  and  history  of  music,  ear  training,  and  music  theory. 

Freshman  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  pupils  in  increasing  their  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  music  and  in  developing  their  power  to  discriminate  between  excellent  and 
inferior  musical  expression. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical  ability.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  has  opportunities  for  full  orchestra  experience,  sectional 
practice  and  instruction,  technic  instruction,  solo  playing,  and  chamber  music 
playing.  The  group  participates  in  school  and  community  activities  in  addition  to 
reading  and  perfecting  a  generous  cross-section  of  orchestral  literature.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  without  credit  will  be  provided  for  beginning  pupils. 

Glee  Clubs 

The  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs  serve  to  acquaint  pupils  with  representative 
numbers  from  choral  literature,  and  to  provide  pleasure  in  group  participation. 
The  groups  further  develop  in  individual  members  the  principles  which  underlie 
correct  solo  and  ensemble  singing.  The  groups  regularly  provide  music  for 
school  and  community  functions  and  participate  in  county  and  state  festivals. 
Small  ensembles  are  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  and  make  con- 
tributions when  and  where  needed.  Membership  is  open  to  pupils  with  musical 
ability  and  interest. 

Mixed  Chorus 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  with  musical  ability  and  inter- 
est, and  is  an  important  phase  of  the  choral  program.  A  four-part  chorus  of 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  voices  permits  of  a  singing  range  and  harmonic 
completeness  not  possible  with  either  glee  club  alone.  The  choral  literature  for 
this  combination  of  voices  is  excellent  and  extensive. 

Applied  Music 

Since  music  in  the  home  and  for  leisure  time  is  of  increasing  importance, 
pupils  taking  regular  music  lessons  under  teachers  approved  by  the  High  School 
may  register  for  credit  in  applied  music.  The  amount  of  credit  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice,  the  number  of  lessons  taken,  and  the 
progress  and  performance  of  the  individual  pupil.  Interested  students  are  asked 
to  confer  with  the  teacher  of  music. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  program  in  physical  education,  planned  for  the  various  age  groups  of 
students,  emphasizes  development  and  conditioning,  as  well  as  relaxation  and 
recreational  activities. 

The  medical  and  physical  examination  determines  each  student's  program  of 
activity.  All  students  entering  University  High  School  are  given  a  complete 
health  examination.  Sub-freshmen  are  examined  again  during  their  sophomore 
year;  regular  freshmen  arc  given  a  second  examination  in  their  junior  year,  and 
pupils  entering  as  sophomores  are  given  a  second  examination  in  their  senior 
year.    As   symptoms  of   poor  health  are  noticed   by  parents,   provision   is  made 
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for  re-examination.  By  means  of  these  examinations,  remedial  defects  are 
brought  to  light,  and  parents  are  informed  as  to  their  child's  health  status.  The 
examinations  also  assist  in  determining  the  type  and  amount  of  activity  in  physi- 
cal education  that  is  desirable  for  the  student.  Each  girl  is  also  given  a  complete 
orthopedic  examination.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  corrective  and  remedial 
classes  are  offered. 

Individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  are  served  by  groupings  of  (1)  sub- 
freshmen  and  freshmen,  (2)  sophomores,  (3)  juniors  and  seniors.  Pupils  with 
postural  defects  and  other  handicaps  are  directed  in  activities  specifically 
adapted  to  their  individual  needs ;  however,  they  are  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
general  program  in  so  far  as  their  participation  is  physically  advantageous 
to  them. 

Broad  intramural  programs  for  girls  and  for  boys  are  stressed,  and  all 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  archery,  basketball,  softball,  volleyball, 
badminton,  table  tennis,  soccer,  touch-football,  tennis,  tumbling,  golf,  swimming, 
dancing,  and  other  activities,  depending  on  their  interests.  Social  dancing  is 
given  special  attention  during  the  sub-freshman  and  freshman  years.  A  super- 
vised noon-hour  program  of  rest  and  recreation  is  provided  for  all  pupils  who 
spend  their  lunch  hour  at  the  school  building.  Co-recreation  is  emphasized; 
boys'  and  girls'  classes  are  often  combined  in  the  sub-freshman,  freshman,  and 
sophomore  years. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 

Three  periods  of  physical  education  each  week  are  required  of  all  girls. 
The  program  is  planned  to  meet  their  needs  and  interests,  to  provide  for  exer- 
cise and  for  enjoyment  in  activities,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  play  and  sportsman- 
ship, and  to  encourage  the  continued  expression  of  particular  skills.  Junior  and 
senior  girls  may  select  from  a  wide  program  of  activities. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  four  years  is  placed  on  team  and  individual  sports, 
on  dancing,  and  on  swimming.  Each  girl  is  encouraged  to  find  a  particular 
interest  in  at  least  one  activity,  and  she  is  taught  the  technique  of  that  activity  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  will  continue  to  take  pleasure  in  its  exercise. 

A  variety  of  seasonal  sports  is  offered  for  group  participation.  Intramural 
and  after-school  activities  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  program,  and  any 
girl  in  high  school,  regardless  of  her  playing  ability,  has  an  opportunity  to 
participate  on  class  teams.  Tournaments  are  managed,  captained,  timed,  and 
scored  by  the  girls. 

Besides  providing  a  sports  program,  University  High  School  has  organized 
a  program  in  dance,  including  rhythms  and  social,  American  square,  and 
contemporary  dance.  Junior  and  senior  girls  are  eligible  for  the  honorary  dance 
group,  Junior  Orchesis. 

Every  girl  in  high  school  is  given  the  opportunity  to  swim.  Girls  with  ade- 
quate swimming  skill  are  eligible  for  the  high  school  honorary  swimming  group, 
Junior  Terrapin. 

Physical  Education  for  Boys 

All  boys  attend  physical  education  classes  three  hours  each  week.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large  percentage  of  boys  engage1  in  either  the  intramural  or  interscho- 
lastic  sports  program.  Nearly  every  boy  in  University  High  School  engages 
in  one  hour  of  physical  activity  each  day. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  physical  education  program 
places  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  fundamentals  of  a  large  number  of  activities. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  comparatively  more  attention  is  given  to 
vigorous  endurance  building  activities,  which  include  athletic  games,  gymnastics, 
individual  athletics,  outdoor  sports,  and  aquatic  and  combative  activities. 
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SCIENCE 
Introductory  Science 

This  elementary  one-year  course  for  freshmen  includes  subject  matter  based 
upon  the  common  experiences  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the 
natural  questions  of  the  pupils  concerning  their  environment  and  to  stimulate 
their  curiosity  concerning  natural  phenomena. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  demonstrations,  using  closely  correlated  visual 
aid  material,  individual  experimentation,  and  discussion.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  interpret  significant  facts  in  terms  of  major  scientific  principles. 
Scientific  methods  are  viewed  as  the  means  whereby  new  scientific  facts  may  be 
obtained.    Special  reports  by  the  pupils  supplement  these  activities. 

Biology 

Biology  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  relation  to  man. 
The  one-year  course  offered  as  an  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  representative  living  things;  to  familiarize 
him  with  significant  biological  principles,  laws,  and  theories ;  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  interpretation  of  everyday  biological  observations  and  experi- 
ences; and,  to  develop  proper  scientific  attitudes  and  methods  as  related  to  the 
subject. 

The  class  hour  is  devoted  to  discussion  ;  to  individual  experimentation ;  to 
the  interpretation  of  field  trip  observations;  to  special  reports  and  activities;  to 
the  consideration  of  textbook  materials;  and  of  closely  correlated  visual  aid 
materials. 

Physics 

One  year  of  work  in  physics  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
subject  matter  is  closely  related  to  the  experiences  and  exigencies  of  daily  life, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  physical  wrorld  so 
that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge  in  his  everyday  experiences.  Physics  includes 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  photo- 
electric cells,  are  explained.  In  the  consideration  of  every  topic  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  pupil  the 
necessary  background  and  method  for  studying  new  problems  as  he  may  meet 
them  from  day  to  day.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and 
experimentation. 

Chemistry 

A  one-year  course  in  chemistry  is  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors.  In  this 
course  an  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  occurring  in  everyday  life  ;  of  the  way  in  which  elements  combine 
to  form  compounds;  of  the  use  of  elements  and  compounds  in  the  home  and  in 
industry;  and  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Experience  in  laboratory  technique  is 
obtained,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solving  of  problems  requiring 
reflective  thinking.  Due  to  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  an  opportunity  is 
given  pupils  to  pursue  special  studies  to  which  their  individual  interests  may 
direct  them. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sub-Freshman  Social  Studies 

The  sub-freshman  course  in  social  studies  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  useful  information  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  interest  in  world  problems  and  to  developing  attitudes  of  social- 
mindedness.  Readings,  discussions,  visual  aids,  including  the  making  of  graphs, 
charts,  and  slides,  talks  by  outside  persons,  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 

World  History 

The  one-year  course  in  world  history,  required  in  the  junior  or  senior  year, 
traces  historical  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  the  most  significant  epochs 
and  movements  which  have  marked  man's  social  evolution.  A  survey  of  classical 
antiquity  and  of  the  institutions  of  the  Aliddle  Ages  is  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  study  of  modern  times.  The  content  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  English  II. 

American  History 

The  one-year  course  in  American  history,  required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
is  intended  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  from  its  European  backgrounds  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  supplementary  materials,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  historical  novels, 
biography,  and  travel.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  current 
history  topics  to  aid  the  pupil  in  understanding  more  thoroughly  present  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  our  own  country  and  their  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  consideration  of  national  and  international  problems 
in  a  critical  and  unbiased  manner  is  encouraged.  The  method  used  in  the 
course  is  a  combination  of  discussion  and  supervised  study. 

Civics 

The  semester  course  in  advanced  civics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  is 
organized  to  help  the  pupils  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problems  with  which  these  governments  deal.  Through  discussions, 
debates,  and  individual  studies  of  special  topics,  it  is  sought  to  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  open-mindedness  toward  controversial  issues.  Daily  newspapers  and  cur- 
rent magazines  are  used  extensively  in  this  course  in  order  that  pupils  may  see 
their  government  at  work  and  understand  how  it  meets  certain  problems. 

Economics 

The  semester  course  in  economics,  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors,  deals  with 
the  principles  and  laws  of  economics  as  they  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  relationships  existing  between 
present  economic  problems  and  those  of  the  past.  Much  use  is  made  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  new  publications  in  the  field  of  economics.  Discussions, 
debates,  special  reports,  and  supervised  study  are  characteristic  activities  of  the 
class  period. 
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